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This dissertation examines the literary and socio-religious development of 
marsiyah, a genre of Urdu elegiac poetry associated with the ritual life of Shi'i Muslims 
in South Asia. I use the marsiyah tradition as a touchstone for investigating the rise of 
Urdu literary culture during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the North Indian 
centers of Delhi and Avadh. In the early 1700s, marsiyah poets were among the first to 
shape Delhi's local vernacular into the Urdu literary language. By the mid-1800s, Urdu 
would assume many of Persian's literary roles and become North India's foremost 
cosmopolitan literary culture. This study focuses on the genre of marsiyah and the lives 
of marsiyah poets, while providing a unique perspective on this period's shifting literary 
and cultural landscape, and offering a corrective to the discourse of linguistic and 
religious nationalism that has obscured Urdu's history. 

In the first part of this dissertation, I argue that the experiments of marsiyah poets 
to develop the genre's form, literary language, and aesthetics were instrumental in 
creating Urdu's translocal appeal and composite cultural orientation. Among the genres 


of Urdu literature, marsiyah was exceptional in its ability to synthesize Persianate and 
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Indic literary sensibilities, and traditional and contemporary worldviews. These 
innovations helped to make Urdu a viable alternative to Persian as a cosmopolitan literary 
culture, and made marsiyah a model for later reformist poets as they crafted a response to 
modernity and colonialism. 

The second part of this dissertation examines the changing roles and status of 
marsiyah poets within systems of patronage and hierarchies of political and religious 
authority. Although in the early 1700s marsiyah poets were relatively marginalized and 
even dismissed as “inept poets," in later generations marsiyah poets became celebrated as 
masters of Urdu literature and revered as religious functionaries. Despite marsiyah's 
association with Shi'i sectarian ritual, temporal rulers such as the Navābs of Avadh 
patronized marsiyah poets and promoted the genre among their diverse population as a 
strategy for fostering social cohesion and a shared cultural ideal. In the mid-1800s, as 
British rule began to undermine traditional systems of patronage, marsiyah poets were at 
the vanguard of seeking out new sources of patronage in distant centers, advancing the 
ideals of Avadh's marsiyah tradition, and establishing Urdu as the new cosmopolitan 


literary culture across India. 
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Notes on Transliteration 


In this dissertation I use a transliteration scheme based on R. S. McGregor's Oxford 
Hindi-English Dictionary ([1993] 1997). I have added diacritics—based on the system 
used in F. J. Steingass's A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary ([1892] 2008)—to 
distinguish between the varieties of h, s, t, and z in the Perso-Arabic script. To this, I have 
made the following changes: 


1) Steingass transliterates the letter sin (Hindi: ST) as "sh." This creates a degree of 


ambiguity in words such as “mushaf,” where the letters “sh” can be read as either “$” or 
eer 99 


"s, h." To avoid such confusion, I have transliterated sin as "$," as in McGregor's 
dictionary. 


2) Steingass transliterates the letter ce (Hindi: 4) as “ch.” To avoid confusion with 
aspirated consonants in Hindi and Urdu, I follow McGregor in transliterating this letter as 


ee „ 


c 
3) I have transliterated the letter gain (Hindi: T) as “g.” 


A few words should be said about my transliteration of Persian. For the sake of 
simplicity, I use the same transliteration scheme for Hindi, Urdu, and Persian. Today 
Urdu and Persian speakers tend to pronounce many letters differently; but during the 
period considered in this dissertation the pronunciation of these letters was similar in both 
languages. I hope that those more familiar with the pronunciation of modern-day Iranian 
Persian will have no special difficulty in reading texts written in this scheme. 


- 
| — — S —_ — 
a b p t t $ 
e & e e 
j c h kh 
b b ^ 
5) 5) 3 j J J J 
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t Z & f q 
S Í 

5 $ J f V 

k g l m n tilde 
b 2 uen 5 

h h y, e, ai, 1 v, O, au, U 


Short vowels: a, i, u 
hamzah: ' 
Persian izāfah: -e, -o 


Examples with Arabic izafah: bismi 1 lah, baitu `l hikmat, riyāzu s šu arā 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Introduction 
This dissertation examines the transformation of Urdu literary culture during India's 
transition from Mughal to British rule in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
investigates Urdu's remarkable evolution from a local, semi-literate vernacular to a 
cosmopolitan literary language that gave voice to a transregional cultural identity and a 
celebrated literary heritage. The genius of Urdu literary culture was its fusion of Indic 
and Persianate traditions. In drawing from both traditions, Urdu offered a common idiom 
and a shared cultural ideal to accommodate the diversity of India's regions and religions. 
Previously, for much of medieval India and especially throughout the Mughal empire, 
Persian had been India's foremost cosmopolitan literary culture. But from the early 
1700s, Urdu began to assume the literary roles and translocal status of Persian, until by 
the mid-1850s, Urdu had become in effect the preeminent cosmopolitan literary culture 
for much of North India and beyond. Yet Urdu's seminal role in fostering this composite 
and cosmopolitan literary culture has been thoroughly obscured by the longstanding 
religious communalism and linguistic rivalries that culminated in the partition of India in 
1947. Entrenched in the politics of Partition, generations of scholars have misrepresented 
Urdu as the language of South Asian Muslims, and misconstrued Urdu’s history as a 
struggle against Hindi, which they style as the language of Hindus. A principal concern 
of this dissertation is to disentangle the legacy of Urdu’s early literary culture from the 


teleological narratives of modern linguistic nationalism. This study offers an 


interdisciplinary reappraisal of Urdu's contribution to transcending the factionalism of 
premodern India and cultivating a nascent multiculturalism. 

The heart of this dissertation is a study of the literary culture and socio-religious 
history of marsiyah, a genre of Urdu elegiac poetry associated with the ritual life of Shi'i 
Muslims in South Asia. Marsiyah commemorates the martyrdom of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s grandson and the third Shi i Imam, Husain, and his companions in the 
Battle of Karbala in 680 CE. In India the recitation of marsiyah in public assemblies has 
long been a centerpiece of the annual cycle of rituals performed during the Islamic month 
of Muharram in commemoration of the martyrs of Karbala. Previous studies of marsiyah 
in English and Urdu have focused on the genre's role in the ritual life of Shi' i Muslims in 
modern South Asia,! or on fine points of Urdu literary history and criticism.” I seek to 
move beyond these limited concerns and investigate the role of the marsiyah tradition in 
a wider range of historical developments—religious, political, and literary—during the 
period between 1707 and 1857. Throughout this study, I use marsiyah's development in 
two North Indian centers, Delhi and Avadh, as a touchstone to consider how literary 
cultures and religious communities were shaped by the decline of the Mughal empire in 
the 1700s, the rise of Avadh as a thriving cultural center from the late 1700s, and the 
annexation of both Delhi and Avadh by the British in the mid-1800s. 

This study explores a fascinating paradox in the history of marsiyah: although its 
narration of the tragedy of Karbala is specifically associated with a Shi'i sectarian 


identity, marsiyah, more than any other genre of classical Urdu literature, cultivated an 


! For examples, see Bard (2002), Hjortshoj (1977), Pinault (1992 & 2001), Rizvi (1986), and Umar (1993). 
2 For examples, see Naim (2004), Matthews (1994), and Sadig (1984). 
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inclusive, nonsectarian orientation for Urdu literary culture. For centuries, 
commemorative assemblies or majālis (sing. majlis)—where traditionally marsiyahs are 
recited in India—have drawn participants from outside the Shi i community, and have a 
reputation for religious inclusivism.? I investigate marsiyah as a site of religious 
ecumenicalism that fostered the participation of not only Shi'as, but of Sunni Muslims 
and Hindus as well, and in this way helped to create devotional and literary communities 
whose affiliations extended beyond today’s sectarian and linguistic divisions. The 
example of marsiyah discredits the popular notion that the tensions between religious and 
literary communities in modern-day South Asia have been inherited from premodern 
sectarian and linguistic allegiances. This study of marsiyah highlights the dynamic and 
fluid nature of premodern religion and literature in India, and explores connections across 
the boundaries of literary cultures as they are narrowly drawn today. 

Another conceptual obstacle that I aim to overcome is the deterministic narrative 
of Urdu and Hindi literary cultures that portrays the associations between these languages 
and Muslim and Hindu religious identities, respectively, as unchanging and self-evident 
throughout the past. In scholarship and the popular imagination alike, the period of this 
study has been fraught with anachronistic theories about language and religion that, I 
argue, are a product of the modern discourse of linguistic and religious nationalism. Such 
theories are a legacy of the Hindi-Urdu debates that arose in the late nineteenth century 


and played a divisive role during the movements for India’s independence and the 


3 Although the words “majlis” and “marsiyah” both have special plural forms (their Arabic broken plural 
forms are majālis and marāsī respectively), I pluralize the word marsiyah according to the English rules of 
pluralization as marsiyahs. 


partition of South Asia in 1947. I offer the example of the marsiyah tradition as a 
corrective to these theories. I also seek to counter the tendency in scholarship to treat the 
histories of religious and literary communities in isolation, separated by language, 
geography, and sectarian affiliations. Instead, I argue that developments in the marsiyah 
tradition did not occur in isolation, but were shaped by mutual exchanges and rivalries 
that crossed literary and cultural boundaries. A principal concern of this study is to 
remove the scholarly partitions commonly observed in the study of South Asian literary 
and religious traditions. 

In the first part of this dissertation, I argue that the experiments of marsiyah poets 
in crafting the genre's formal structure, literary language, and aesthetics were key 
contributions in the creation of Urdu's translocal appeal and composite cultural 
orientation. I consider the evolution of marsiyah's form, language, and aesthetics against 
the background of a major linguistic and cultural shift across North India, and in relation 
to other large-scale socio-political and religious developments. Marsiyah poets were 
among the earliest to cultivate Delhi's local vernacular into a literary language that would 
come to be called Urdu. Urdu's unlikely rise in popularity would eventually overshadow 
Persian, the language of courtly culture and administration under Mughal rule, and the 
dominant cosmopolitan literary culture of the day. I argue that marsiyah was exceptional 
among the genres of classical Urdu in its ability to synthesize Persianate and Indic 
literary sensibilities, and traditional and contemporary worldviews. At a time when other 
genres of Urdu literature, such as the gazal, adhered to the poetic conventions of Persian, 


marsiyah poets were relatively free to experiment with form, language, aesthetics, and 


narrative content, as well as the integration of elements from both Persianate and Indic 
literature. As marsiyah poets crafted their compositions to suit the linguistic, literary, and 
cultural sensibilities of their local context, they instilled Urdu literature with its 
composite cultural orientation. I contend that the innovations of marsiyah poets helped 
make Urdu a viable alternative to Persian as a cosmopolitan language with translocal 
appeal, and provided a model to later generations of reform-minded poets, such as Altāf 
Husain Hālī, for crafting a response to the challenges of modernity and imperialism. 

In the second part of this dissertation, I examine the changing roles and status of 
marsiyah poets within hierarchies of political and religious authority. A direct link 
between the marsiyah tradition and these institutions was a system of patronage that 
bound poets to the brokers of power. Although in the early 1700s marsiyah poets were 
often dismissed as “inept poets," in subsequent generations marsiyah poets, such as Mir 
Anis and Mirza Dabir, were nurtured by the patronage of political rulers and counted 
among the masters of Urdu literature. The patronage of the Navābs of Avadh, in 
particular, with their promotion of Shi'i ritual in their capital Lucknow, helped to widen 
the audience for marsiyah and to raise the status of marsiyah poets in both literary and 
religious circles. Such temporal rulers appropriated marsiyah's wide appeal as a strategy 
for fostering social cohesion and a shared cultural ideal among an otherwise diverse 
population. Despite its close association with Shi i sectarian ritual, marsiyah’s popularity 
extended to Sunni Muslims and Hindus as well. As marsiyah poets began to feature 
prominently in the religious life of Avadh, their authority and pious personas came to 


rival the class of traditional religious leaders, and to strain relations with marsiyah poets’ 


more worldly patrons. By the mid-1800s, the growing power and influence of the British 
would undermine the traditional systems of literary patronage for marsiyah. But as 
marsiyah poets sought out new sources of patronage, they helped extend Urdu's 
popularity to distant regional centers such as Hyderabad. Across India marsiyah poets 
were instrumental in establishing networks of patronage and creating models of language 
and performance which placed marsiyah poets at the vanguard of crafting the 
cosmopolitan orientation of Urdu literary culture. 

For the remainder of this chapter, I provide a brief description of the sources and 
methods that I employ, followed by an overview of the political history and 
historiography of the period central to this study. I then situate this study within recent 
trends in the study of literary cultures in South Asia, especially the study of classical 
Urdu literature, and consider how the idea of cosmopolitanism may serve as a productive 
model for rethinking the development of Urdu literary culture, and for avoiding the 


pitfalls of religious and linguistic nationalism. 


1) Sources and Methods 

I conducted most of the research for this project over a two-year period in India 
and England. Due to the historical orientation of this study, my research consisted 
primarily of archival work and textual analysis, and to a lesser extent fieldwork on the 
marsiyah tradition in modern-day South Asia. My archival research has centered on 
manuscripts from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and printed materials from the 


nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In this study I incorporate many unpublished 


manuscripts and other rare sources related to the marsiyah tradition, and consider the 
significance of these sources to a range of scholarly disciplines. 

During my research in India and England, I visited some two dozen manuscript 
archives. An important goal for my archival research was to conduct a survey of 
marsiyah and related genres in these holdings. This preliminary step was necessary due to 
the absence of detailed entries for such manuscripts in published catalogs, and, even more 
of an impediment, the lack of catalogs altogether for some collections. I found 
unexpected and noteworthy materials at nearly every archive that I visited, with 
outstanding collections at Maulana Azad Library in Aligarh, the British Library in 
London, Khuda Bakhsh Library in Patna, Salar Jung Museum Library in Hyderabad, and 
the Anjuman Taraggi Urdu in New Delhi. I was fortunate moreover to receive access to 
the private libraries of Nayyar Ma sūd of Lucknow and the Raja of Mahmudabad. For the 
period and guestions that concern this study, the most significant manuscripts belong to 
the collection of the late marsiyah scholar Ma sūd Hasan Rizvi “Adib” (d. 1975), which 
is now held at Maulana Azad Library in Aligarh. The attention and rigor that 
characterizes Adib's scholarship is readily apparent in his organization of this collection: 
its several hundred manuscripts are carefully categorized and labeled, many accompanied 
by handlists of contents and detailed notes. 

In general, with respect to their quality and legibility, manuscripts of marsiyahs 
compare unfavorably to manuscripts of Persian histories and other court documents from 
this period. Manuscripts of such Persian texts were usually prepared by calligraphers in 


clear Nasta lig script on high quality paper and bound by professional bookmakers. 


Marsiyahs, by contrast, were copied by less skilled calligraphers, or simply by amateurs 
for personal record, and these manuscripts seem to have held little value as aesthetic 
objects in their own right. Marsiyahs are found mostly in two types of manuscripts: 
anthologies of marsiyahs by several poets and individual marsiyahs written on loose-leaf 
paper. The former were typically in the form of a bayāz, an informal notebook collection 
of favorite compositions; the latter were likely prepared to serve as memory aids during 
recitation in the commemorative assemblies, and only later collected and bound together 
with other marsiyahs. 

A second goal of my archival and textual research was to come to terms with the 
vast body of scholarship in Urdu devoted to marsiyah that has amassed over the last 
century. This study considers editions of marsiyah texts and secondary scholarship, as 
well as such contemporary historical genres in Urdu and Persian as tazkirahs 
(biographical encyclopedias), court histories, and travelogues. Little of the primary or 
secondary material for the study of marsiyah has been examined in English language 
scholarship, and there is a lack of bibliographic aids to guide in this pursuit. It is hoped 
that this study provides a helpful guide to both manuscript collections and published 
sources for future scholars of the marsiyah tradition.^ 

While conducting archival and textual work in India, my understanding of these 
materials was greatly enhanced by my fieldwork on the modern marsiyah tradition and its 


ritual context in the commemorative majlis in Lucknow and Delhi. Conversations and 





4 See the Appendix for a guide to the published editions of Mir Anis’s marsiyahs. 
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interviews with scholars at various academic institutions across India likewise enriched 
my appreciation of the marsiyah tradition as it exists today. 

Given the richness of the marsiyah tradition that I encountered in manuscript 
collections, secondary sources, and fieldwork, I have sought to focus on themes that 
illustrate the relevance of this body of literature to a wide range of scholarship. I develop 
an interdisciplinary approach that places the development of the Urdu marsiyah tradition 
in a dialog with a range of broad guestions of interest to scholars in the fields of 
literature, religion, and history, along with specialists in Urdu literature and Shi'ism. 
What makes the approach of this dissertation interdisciplinary is not an eclectic selection 
of approaches from different disciplines, however, but rather the way that the central 
questions are framed to necessitate the combination of multiple disciplinary perspectives 
and methods, none of which are mutually exclusive. From literary studies, I engage with 
the texts of marsiyahs through the literary analysis of poetics, form, genre, and language. 
I undertake close readings of texts with an aim to understand the production of meaning 
and the evaluation of aesthetics within their interpretive communities. From history, I 
engage with the methods of literary history and biography to investigate how 
developments in the marsiyah tradition were shaped by broad socio-political and 
religious developments. From religious studies, I engage with the performance context 
and devotional significance of marsiyah in the ritual life of Shi'as, and also how the 
marsiyah tradition attracted and accommodated the participation of Sunni Muslims and 


Hindus. 


With this interdisciplinary approach in place, I explore literary and textual 
guestions such as what was the process by which marsiyah poets crafted and agreed upon 
a standard literary language? What choices and debates shaped the evolution of certain 
conventions in marsiyah's poetic form, genre, and aesthetics? Stepping back to consider 
social aspects of marsiyah’s literary culture, I ask how did marsiyah poets early on attract 
an audience, students, and patrons? What were the social, political, and religious forces 
that spurred on these developments, and what was the interface between these larger 


forces and the lives of marsiyah poets and their compositions? 


2) Historical Context 

In this section I outline the political and social developments that are most 
relevant to contextualize the history of the Urdu marsiyah tradition, with a focus on Delhi 
and Avadh—the two political and cultural centers at the heart of this study. The time 
period of this study is framed by two dates: 1707, the year of the death of Aurangzeb, the 
last successful Mughal emperor, and 1857, the year that the British suppressed a popular 
uprising and declared the annexation of India for their own empire. The 150-year period 
framed by these two dates was shaped by the confluence of three sweeping trends that 
would profoundly alter political, economic, and cultural institutions across South Asia. 

The first of these trends was the precipitous collapse of the Mughal empire 


following Aurangzeb's death in 1707, a year that marked the widest reach of the empire.” 


5 Although Mughal rule would last technically until 1857, it is common for general histories to distinguish 
the so-called Great Mughals (Babur to Aurangzeb) from their successors. For general histories of Mughal 
India, see Richards (1993), Schimmel (2004), Ziad (2002), and Alam and Subrahmanyam (1998). 
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Over the next 150 years, the Mughal capital of Delhi saw a succession of ineffectual 
emperors whose power, wealth, and territory shrank steadily with each passing decade. 
Sensing the empire's vulnerability, armies from Persia, Afghanistan, and South India 
took to raiding and plundering Delhi with growing impunity, beginning with the invasion 
of Nadir Shah in 1739. By the mid-1800s, the last Mughal emperor held little power 
beyond the walls of his own palace. The sharp decline of Mughal political, economic, and 
culture influence in this period has been characterized somewhat euphemistically as the 
Mughal empire's “twilight,” or in less salutary terms as the empire’s “dark ages" (Alavi 
2002, 3-14). 

However, from the perspective of regional centers, and outside Delhi and the 
Mughal empire's crumbling bastion, this same period is cast in a more positive light. The 
second trend during this period I wish to highlight is the consolidation of regional centers 
of political power across India and their promotion of local cultural identities, which 
filled the vacuum left by the Mughals' waning influence. Such centers would assert their 
independent rule over smaller territories once claimed by the Mughals, and for these 
regional powers the eighteenth century was generally a period of economic prosperity 
and cultural fertility. The city of Lucknow in Avadh, for example, became the capital of a 
line of hereditary rulers called the Navabs whose ancestors were Shii Muslim 
immigrants from Persia. By the turn of the nineteenth century, Lucknow would emerge as 
one of the wealthiest and most politically stable centers in North India. 

The final trend that shaped this period is the expanding territory and influence of 


British colonial power. Following its victory in the Battle of Buxar in 1764, the British- 
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run East India Company would extend its rule from its colonial base in Bengal, slowly 
gaining power over territory throughout the subcontinent, and laying the economic, 
military, and ideological foundations for the imperial Raj of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. In 1857, the British resisted a diffuse uprising that included 
supporters of the Mughal emperor in Delhi and the recently deposed Navāb in Avadh. 
Shortly thereafter, the British empire annexed India and terminated the political dynasties 
of the Mughals and the Navābs of Avadh and their related institutions of traditional 
culture and patronage. 

No doubt the sustained interplay of these three trends—the decline of Mughal 
power and influence, the assertion of local rule and identities in regional centers, and the 
eventual triumph of British imperialism—makes this one of the most complex periods in 
India's history and historiography. But I have chosen these dates to frame this study not 
simply because of their significance in India's political history; I contend that these were 
turning points also in the development of the Urdu marsiyah tradition in North India, and 
in the rise of Urdu literary culture and the formation of its cosmopolitan character. It is no 
coincidence that major developments in the marsiyah tradition and Urdu literary culture 
coincided with the three broad political and social trends I have outlined above. On the 
contrary, their concurrence is indicative of a dialectical relationship that I investigate over 


the course of this dissertation. The following is a detailed sketch of this period. 
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The Mughal dynasty in India was founded by Bābur in 1526, whose descendants over 
successive generations extended the territory, wealth, and power of the empire, growing 
to include much of South Asia during the reign of Aurangzeb (d. 1707). After 
Aurangzeb's long and relatively stable 49-year reign, the subsequent twelve years must 
have seemed particularly chaotic, with the rise and fall of five emperors, and the growing 
infighting at the court, erupting at times into open civil war. Although the Mughal 
empire would endure—at least in name—until 1857, this period of instability exposed a 
range of serious structural flaws from which the empire would never fully recover. 

In explaining the reasons for the Mughal empire's decline, earlier generations of 
historians tended to blame the moral and character defects of particular emperors and 
nobles, whose failure to stand as competent leaders resulted in divisive politics at the 
court and decisive military loses on the battlefield. This line of historiography likewise 
finds fault in the rising ethnic and sectarian factionalism at the court, which left Iranian 
Shi'as and Central Asian (Türani) Sunnis so embroiled in a bitter rivalry, it would seem, 
that the collapse of the empire was of little consequence.’ More recent generations of 
historians seeking to understand the empire’s decline have grown dubious of explanations 
that attribute the rapid and widespread failures in longstanding imperial institutions 
primarily to the missteps of a small circle of elites. Instead, they point to systemic flaws 


that drained the economic resources of the empire; these include the overextension of 





6 The emperors during this period were Bahadur Sah (r. 1707-12), Jahāndār Sah (r. 1712-3), Farrukhsiyar 
(r. 1713-9), Rafī'u d Daulah (r. 1719), and Rafr'u'd Darjāt (r. 1719). 
7 For examples, see Alavi (2002, 3-4). 
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land grants for nobility (jāgīr crisis), heavy taxation that overburdened the peasantry 
(agrarian crisis), and uprisings by peasants and landowners (zamīndārs) which put 
increasing resources and power in the hands of mid-level nobility. The seeds of systemic 
breakdown and economic crisis, historians have argued, can be traced to Aurangzeb's 
reign. As these seeds bore fruit in the early 1700s, the empire's basic systems of taxation 
and governance were overwhelmed, resulting in an intractable fiscal crisis that left the 
status quo impossible to sustain, regardless of elite politics at the court." 

In 1719, the Mughal emperor Muhammad Šāh came to power, and his nearly 
thirty-year reign brought a measure of stability to the throne. Despite the empire's 
deepening structural and political problems, Muhammad Šāh's reign is remembered as a 
period of innovation in music and literature, including early efforts by Delhi's writers to 
compose works in the local vernacular.? But Muhammad Sah would also witness the near 
collapse of the empire's economic and military power. The Persian conqueror Nādir Šāh 
took advantage of the empire's vulnerabilities and led his army in an invasion of Mughal 
territory which culminated in a devastating raid of the Mughal capital, Delhi, in 1739. His 
army's two-month occupation of the city was marked by the looting of the Mughal 
treasury and a general massacre of an estimated 30,000 of Delhi's residents. Nadir Sah’s 


raid exposed the degree to which decades of decline had weakened Mughal power. This 


8 Two excellent surveys of recent historiography for eighteenth century India, including extensive 
bibliographies, are found in Alavi (2002, 1-56) and Alam and Subrahmanyam (1998, 1-71). 


9 For an overview of “courtly and popular culture" in Delhi during Muhammad Sah’s reign, see Blake 
(1991, 122-60). 
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would prove only the first in several debilitating attacks on Delhi over the next three 
decades by the Afghan Ahmad Sah Abdālī, as well as Maratha and Rohillā forces." 

One of the high-ranking Mughal nobles who attempted to appease Nādir Šāh 
during negotiations prior to the raid of Delhi, was Sa'adat Khān. Sa ādat Khān had 
immigrated to India from Safavid Iran in 1708, and, like generations of Iranian 
immigrants before him, rose rapidly in the ranks of the Mughal nobility. Sa'adat Khan 
was appointed governor (sūbedār) of the province of Avadh in 1722, where he founded 
his capital, Faizabad, consolidated his power in the province, and extended the territory 
of his rule to areas adjacent to Avadh, including Allahabad in 1735. Upon his death in 
1739 during Nādir Sàh's occupation of Delhi, Sa'ādat Khàn's nephew, Safdarjang, 
convinced Nadir Sah to accept a large payment in exchange for being appointed to his 
late uncle's governorship in Avadh, an agreement later approved by Muhammad Šāh. 
Safdarjang's inheritance of his uncle's appointment in Avadh went squarely against 
Mughal tradition. Typically at a noble's death, prebendal rights reverted to the emperor 
for reassignment, and the noble's kin were deliberately avoided. This policy helped 
prevent the Mughal nobility from using their appointed territories as bases for hereditary 
dynasties that might threaten imperial authority. Safdarjang's success in subverting this 
tradition and inheriting his uncle's governorship was foundational in creating Avadh's 


longstanding political dynasty. Although Avadh's rulers, known by the title Navab (lit. 





10 The political history of the Mughal court during this period has received little attention in recent decades 
and is yet to be updated with a comprehensive study. Although his analysis is dated, political and military 
developments for the period following 1707 and up to Nadir Sah’s invasion are covered in fine detail by 
Irvine ([1921] 2006). In the same vein, Sarkar ([1932] 2008) extends this history to 1803. Chandra ([1959] 
2002) is a classic study of the politics at the Mughal court circa 1707-40. Malik (1977) provides a political 
history of Muhammad Sah’s reign. 
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deputy), initially valued their ties to the Mughal empire for the legitimizing force of its 
symbolic authority, they would ultimately claim independence from Mughal rule.!' 

With his base of power in Avadh secure, Safdarjang assumed an increasingly 
prominent role in Delhi's court politics. Following the death of Muhammad Šāh and the 
accession of the Mughal emperor Ahmad Sah (1748-54), Safdarjang was appointed vazir 
(chief minister), in addition to retaining the governorship of Avadh. With rivals objecting 
to Safdarjang’s growing influence, Ahmad Sah’s reign ushered in a period of heightened 
ethnic and sectarian factionalism at the Mughal court, beginning with assassination 
attempts, and then boiling over into civil war in 1753. This struggle was often expressed 
in terms of ethnic and sectarian divisions, with lines drawn between Safdarjang's Irani 
and Shii identity versus his rivals’ Türani (Central Asian) and Sunni identity. 
Complicating this rivalry further was the sway held over the new emperor, Ahmad Šāh, 
by the chief eunuch Javid Khan and the queen mother, Qudsiah Begam, who were 
important patrons of Shi i architecture and ritual." In a move to increase his influence 
with the emperor, Safdarjang orchestrated the assassination of Javid Khan in 1752, which 
instigated the civil war in which Safdarjang was defeated. Safdarjang then retired to 
Avadh, while Qudsiah Begam briefly became de facto ruler in Delhi. In 1754, she and her 


son, Ahmad Šāh, were deposed in a coup led by one of Safdarjang's former rivals, 





11 See Alam (1986 & 1997) and Barnett (1980) for studies of Avadh in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. For the importance of ties to the Mughal empire as a legitimizing force among the Navābs, see 
Alam (1997, 24) and Fisher (1987, 9-15). 

1? Jāvid Khān, for example, was patron of the renowned Urdu poet Mir Tagī Mir for four years beginning 
in 1748 (Naim 1999b, 168). I detail his important roles as a patron of Urdu literature and Shi'i architecture 
in later chapters. 
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"Imādu'1 Mulk, who was instrumental in the accession of the next Mughal emperor, 
‘Alamgir II (r. 1754-9). 

With Safdarjang's death in 1754, his son Šujā'u'd Daulah (r. 1754-75) was 
appointed governor of Avadh, the third in this line of dynastic rulers. Suja‘u’d Daulah 
was the first of the Navābs to focus his efforts on the rule of Avadh rather than politics in 
Delhi, and his capital would become perhaps North India's preeminent cultural center 
during his two-decade rule.!^ Meanwhile in Delhi, the Mughal emperor ‘Alamgir II, who 
had been raised to the throne by Safdarjang's rivals, began to institute anti-Shi'i 
policies. The threat of further raids by invaders such as Ahmad Sah Abdali, along with 
the general economic and political instability in Delhi, drove an exodus of poets and 
intellectuals from the city beginning in the mid-1750s; many would ultimately settle in 
Avadh's two main centers, Faizabad and Lucknow.! In 1757, a struggle between 
Marathas and Rohillas over influence at the Mughal court led to the coronation and then 
exile of the emperor Sah ‘Alam II (r. 1759-1806), who would reign in absentia for nearly 
two decades, spent mostly in Avadh as guest of the Navāb. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century, following their decisive victory 
against the army of Bengal in the Battle of Plassey (1757), the British East India 
Company began its transformation from colonial trading company to governing 


administration, and its aspirations quickly extended beyond the province of Bengal. 





13 For Safdarjang's career, see Barnett (1980, 34-41). For a more detailed account which highlights the 
ethnic and sectarian tenor of these struggles, see Sarkar ([1932] 2008, 1:163-86 & 1:220-43). 

14 According to Cole (1988, 48), Šujā'u'd Daulah initially used Lucknow as his capital, shifting to 
Faizabad only in 1766. See also Hoey ([1888-9] 2004, 1:3-4). 

15 For example, according to Rizvi, ‘Alamgir II instituted a ban on ta ziyah processions (1986, 2:304). 

16 [ discuss this migration in greater detail in Chapter Five. 
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Seeking to counter the rising threat of the British, Sujà'u'd Daulah formed a military 
alliance with the exiled Mughal emperor, Sàh 'Ālam II. Their humiliating defeat at the 
Battle of Buxar in 1764 had a number of devastating consequences, not least of which 
was the extension of British governed territory to the eastern border of Avadh. The 
British, recognizing the value of Avadh as a buffer between themselves and the troubled 
Mughal territory to the west, allowed Šujā u'd Daulah to retain his rule of Avadh in 
exchange for his pledge of allegiance as a subordinate ally, as well as the promise of a 
large cash indemnity and trading rights to the Company in Avadh, among other terms 
ratified by the Treaty of Allahabad (1765)." In 1772, thanks to the support of the 
Marāthās, the Mughal emperor Sah ‘Alam II returned to Delhi after decades of exile to 
regain his place on the throne, yet little remained of the empire’s withering power beyond 
a vague symbolic authority based on its ancestral legacy. Mughal emperors would 
subsequently play key roles in Delhi’s cultural life, in particular as patrons for Urdu 
poets, but the political history of Delhi largely loses its relevancy to this study at this 
juncture, as the main developments in the marsiyah tradition shift to Avadh at the turn of 
the nineteenth century. 

Despite his subordination to the Company, the reign of the fourth Navab, Asafu'd 
Daulah (r. 1775-97), was a period of great cultural production, as a distinctive regional 
identity for Avadh began to coalesce around the dynasty’s Shii orientation. Precedents 
for the state sponsorship of Shi'ism had existed in Iran’s Safavid empire (from where the 


first Navab, Sa'adat Khan, had immigrated), as well as in South India’s Deccan sultanates 





17 See Barnett (1980, 73) for a discussion of the terms of this treaty. 
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such as Golkonda and Bijapur. After moving his capital from Faizabad to Lucknow at the 
beginning of his reign, Āsafu d Daulah and his nobles embarked on an ambitious project 
to promote Shi'i cultural institutions that included patronage of public rituals, training of 
religious scholars, and large-scale architectural works. The performance of rituals 
commemorating the martyrs of Karbala became a focus of this patronage, and thousands 
of imāmbārahs—buildings that house commemorative assemblies and replicas of the 
tombs of the Shii Imāms—were constructed over the next century, including the 
renowned Asafi Imāmbārah complex sponsored by the Navāb himself, completed in 1791 
(Keshani 2006). Religious scholars from Avadh, having trained at seminaries in Iran and 
Iraq, returned to guide the region's religious life, and Shi'i congregational prayers were 
held in Lucknow beginning in 1786 (Cole 1988, 127-30). 

The widespread promotion of Shi'ism in Avadh that commenced in earnest during 
Asafu'd Daulah's reign was carried on by successive Navabs until the dynasty's end.!8 In 
political terms, one may equate the Navabs' expression of a distinctive Shi'i orientation 
within their territory as a symbolic assertion of their independence from the Mughal 
empire, whose dynasty, by contrast, largely identified with Sunni Islam (Fisher 1987, 76- 
79). But the success and impact of this project went far beyond ideological competition 
between rival powers. As Juan Cole has argued, Shi i ritual life became the foundation of 
a composite culture that created a sense of shared identity for Avadh's diverse 


population. ? In Lucknow public commemorative rituals such as assemblies and 





18 Asafu'd Daulah was succeeded by Sa'adat "Alī Khan (r. 1798-1814), who was, in turn, succeed by 
Gāzī u'd Din Haidar (r. 1814-27). 
19 For a classic study of the ideological and state-building role of Shi ism in Avadh, see Cole (1988). 
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processions—sites of what Cole calls “popular Shi'ism"—accommodated the enthusiastic 
participation of non-Shi'as, a fact of profound importance given that Shi as were a 
minority in Avadh even among Muslims, and an estimated 8696 of Avadh's population 
was Hindu (Cole 1994, 233). As Cole writes, “widespread urban participation in 
Muharram rituals helped integrate, through a central ritual, the nawabi cities’ diverse and 
growing populations. Lucknow’s patron saint became the Imam Husayn” (Cole 1988, 
93). 

The British, for their part, refrained from interfering in the religious life of Avadh, 
though by the turn of the nineteenth century they had in effect taken control of most of 
the province's economic and military affairs. On the pretense of overseeing the Navāb's 
payment of the indemnity owed to the Company as dictated by the Treaty of Allahabad, a 
Resident had been appointed to Lucknow in 1773, and through this institution the 
Company gradually extracted immense wealth and resources from Avadh. In 1819, with 
the Company's encouragement, the Navab Gazru'd Din Haidar (r. 1814-27) would 
declare his formal independence from Mughal sovereignty and undergo an elaborate 
coronation to affirm his status as "Emperor of the Warriors of the Faith" (badsah-e ģāzī), 
apparently oblivious to the extent to which his dynasty had been reduced to powerless 
figureheads (Fisher 1985). Still the Navābs continued their avid support of cultural and 
religious institutions in Avadh. As Catherine Asher has suggested, their enthusiastic 
patronage may have been due to the fact that "exercising religious authority was the only 


domain from which the British were excluded" (Asher 2002, 199). 
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Just as the period of the early 1700s is characterized as either a dark age or a 
period of prosperity depending on one's position vis-à-vis the Mughal empire, the period 
leading to the uprising against the British in 1857 is marked by two seemingly 
incongruous narratives. In the popular imagination of modern South Asia, as reflected in 
such works as Umrdo Jan Ada and Guzastah Lucknow, the first half of the nineteenth 
century is remembered fondly as Lucknow's golden age. The Navābs who ruled during 
this period are widely celebrated as overseeing a rich flowering of the arts, with fine 
examples of dance, music, poetry, painting, and architecture that made Lucknow one of 
India's foremost cultural centers." The legacy of this period in Avadh's history is 
celebrated today as a vital element of North India's cultural heritage. The credit for this 
cultural fertility is attributed to the Navabs’ success in ruling over a diverse population 
and promoting a shared composite cultural identity. 

Contemporary British reports from this period, by contrast, paint a highly critical 
picture of Avadh, underlining the nobility's tyranny and wealth, and the territory's 
general corruption, misgovernment, and disorder. In the idiom of Orientalism, the British 
portrayed the Navābs as immoral and decadent despots who exploited their impoverished 
subjects. The British, then, were duty-bound to overthrow the Navābs and restore justice 
and order. The discourse of these decades came to a head with the last Navab, Vajid "Alī 
Šāh (r. 1847-56), who was publicized widely as being particularly effeminate and 
ineffectual. The British declared the annexation of Avadh in 1856, and objections to this 


move in Avadh contributed to the popular uprising that swept across North India the 


20 The Navābs during this period were Nasiru'd Din Haidar (r. 1827-37), Muhammad ‘Alī Šāh (r. 1837- 
42), and Amjad ‘Ali Sah (r. 1842-7). 
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following year. After successfully tamping down this so-called mutiny and annexing 
most of North India for their empire, subseguent generations of British imperial 
administration and ideology worked to dismantle traditional institutions of culture in 
Delhi and Avadh. Without the support and patronage of the Navābs and nobility, Shi'i 
culture underwent profound changes; nonetheless, Shi'i ritual remains today a prominent 


feature of life in Lucknow and beyond. 


3) Urdu Literary Culture and Cosmopolitanism 

Following the above sketch of Delhi and Avadh's political and social history circa 
1707-1857, I now consider the history of Urdu literary culture for the same period in 
order to contextualize developments in the marsiyah tradition. I begin with an overview 
of recent debates in scholarship regarding the emergence of Urdu literary culture in the 
1700s and the nature of Urdu's relationship to other literary cultures and social 
movements of the time. Because the terms of these debates have been shaped by 
anachronistic politics of modern linguistic and religious nationalism, I believe that they 
have obscured the character of this formative period. I sidestep the ideological impasse of 
these debates by highlighting the distinction between local and literary languages, and by 
considering the dynamics between different types of literary cultures, in light of Sheldon 
Pollock's work to theorize cosmopolitan and vernacular literary cultures in South Asia. If 
we view early Urdu literary culture in these terms, the model of cosmopolitanism 
becomes a useful paradigm for clearing away preconceptions about religion and 


language, so that we may consider what was at stake in the linguistic and literary choices 
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of Delhi's writers in the 1700s, and recognize the prominent literary cultures of the day— 
such as Persian, Braj, Dakani, and Rekhtah—as a dynamic network of cultural 
production. With these conceptual tools in place, I conclude this section by outlining the 
developments in Urdu literary culture most relevant to the marsiyah tradition. 

From the mid-1500s, Persian language and literature were enthusiastically 
promoted in the Mughal empire and rival courts across India, and became the basis of a 
transregional literary culture. Poets and writers in Mughal India who adopted Persian 
were participants in a literary culture that encompassed a vast area extending to Ottoman 
Turkey, Safavid Iran, Central Asia, as well as South Asia; and during this period Persian 
literary culture's heritage, audience, and associations with temporal power had no rival. 
Given Persian's prevalence and status in Mughal India, it remains something of a puzzle 
why Delhi's poets and writers from the early 1700s increasingly chose the local 
vernacular as the language for their compositions. Although snippets of extant verse— 
most written as novelties—demonstrate that dialects similar to modern Urdu were spoken 
around Delhi from at least the 1200s, there is little evidence that such a language served 
as the basis of an organized literary culture prior to the early 1700s.?! Given the 
advantages of Persian's literary heritage, patronage, and prestige, it is surprising that in a 
span of 150 years, Urdu would come to assume most of Persian's literary roles. By the 
mid-1800s Urdu would become the basis for a thriving literary culture, extending from 


Delhi to most of North India, and even parts of South India. Urdu writers developed a 


21 Although collections of Hindavi verse attributed to Amir Khusro (d. 1325) are often invoked in histories 
of both Urdu and Hindi literature, most of this literature was recorded fairly recently and is of questionable 
authenticity, making it difficult to draw conclusions for literary history. 
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standardized literary language, cultivated literary genres, and attracted an avid audience 
and generous patrons. Urdu was adopted for the administration of courts and 
governments, and later for the fledgling industries of print media and publishing.” 

What was behind these sudden shifts in North India’s linguistic and literary 
landscape? Were there larger social, political, or even religious changes at work that 
spurred on the popularity of Urdu? How did poets craft Delhi’s local vernacular into a 
standard literary language? How did they develop genres of poetry, a shared sense of 
aesthetics, a receptive audience, and the financial support of patrons? What was at the 
heart of this literature’s appeal, and how was its literary culture able to transcend local 
cultural and linguistic affiliations? 

While scholars of Hindi and Urdu literature have proposed a number of answers 
to these questions, often the paradigm they use to explain these developments is one 
fraught with anachronistic categories and skewed by the legacy of the Partition of South 
Asia. From the late nineteenth century, India’s independence movement witnessed the 
rise of a communalized vision of its history in which Hindu and Muslim religious 
communities appeared fundamentally incompatible. The result was a movement of 
political agitation calling for India to be divided along communal lines, and culminating 
in the creation of India and Pakistan in 1947. From the late nineteenth century, a main 
front in these communal struggles was the controversy over the proper roles of Urdu and 


Hindi in government and education, a rivalry based on the “two-nations” theory of Hindi 


22 David Lelyveld (1988) has proposed that the sphere of Urdu’s usage over the past three centuries may be 
divided into three stages, as it widened from poetry to “orations and public meetings” to film and “popular 
mass communications.” 
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and Urdu in which these languages were communally marked: Hindi for Hindus and 
Urdu for Muslims. 

Influenced by the politics of linguistic and religious nationalism, generations of 
scholars have projected such communalized views of language, literature, and religious 
identity back in time upon the early history of Hindi and Urdu literary cultures. Viewed 
through this narrow lens, the rise of Urdu's popularity in the 1700s has been portrayed as 
a "linguistic conspiracy" perpetrated by Muslims to reject India's composite cultural 
traditions, and create a separate and distinctly Islamic literary culture (Lelyveld 1994, 
75). The implication, sometimes even stated plainly, is that the development of Urdu 
literary culture was an early step towards the demand for Pakistan (Lelyveld, 1994, 75; 
Rai 1984, 263-4). 

For the sake of convenience I have used the phrase “Urdu marsiyah” in the title of 
this dissertation, although I admit to my hesitation given that scholars have long debated 
the nature of the language, literary canon, and geographical area that the name “Urdu” 
properly signifies. Using the term “Urdu” in relation to the early 1700s opens the way to 
a number of conceptual pitfalls, not least of which is anachronism: the earliest evidence 
of the use of the word Urdu as a language name dates only to 1780 (Faruqi 2001, 23). In 
this way, scholarly debates over the early history of Urdu's literary culture stem from 
methodological and semantic problems, with stakes heightened by the linguistic and 
communal politics that arose in the late nineteenth century and persist to the present day. 

Shamur Rahman Farugi has argued that much of the confusion over the early 


history of Urdu literary culture originated with colonial-era British scholars who 
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undertook a project to categorize and historicize Indian languages at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. According to Farugi, these scholars misunderstood the significance of 
the term “Urdu” and the history of the language, characterizing Urdu incorrectly as a 
lingua franca born in Mughal military camps, a misconception that was adopted 
uncritically by subsequent generations of scholars writing in both English and Urdu.?? A 
brief outline of the history of Urdu and Hindi as formulated in such accounts is as 
follows: North India was home to a number of closely related dialects including Braj and 
Avadhi that served as the basis for regional literature in the medieval period, such as 
devotional Bhakti poetry. Among these, the dialect associated with Delhi and spoken at 
the Mughal military camp became a lingua franca for soldiers and the marketplace, where 
it gained the name Urdu (lit. camp), indicating its origins in the military camps of so- 
called foreign invaders. In the eighteenth century, Muslims in Delhi chose to transform 
this local language into an exclusive literary language by replacing Indic vocabulary with 
Persian and Arabic vocabulary (Faruqi 2001, 21-62). 

In such formulations, the history of Urdu as a Muslim dialect is contrasted with 
Hindi, which is portrayed as the language spoken by Hindus. Here the seeds of the later 
communalization of Hindi and Urdu in the late nineteenth century are sown. Whereas 
Urdu is characterized as a mixed lingua franca and identified with a particular place and 
function, Modern Hindi becomes heir to the legacy of the wide range of North India's 
premodern linguistic and literary traditions (Braj, Avadhi, etc.), despite the fact that with 


respect to grammar, modern Hindi and Urdu are nearly identical. This facile 


23 Among these scholars, Farugi singles out John Gilchrist, who wrote an early influential dictionary 
(1786) and grammar (1796) of Hindustani (1.e. Urdu) (2001, 31-35). 
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historiography—reducing the diversity of North India's premodern traditions to two 
streams—was given further credence in the twentieth century in the midst of the Hindi- 
Urdu controversy by the linguist Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, who, on the basis of a theory 
of "natural languages," identified Hindi's premodern literary traditions as North India's 
authentic linguistic heritage, while characterizing Urdu as an artificial deviation 
(Lelyveld 1994, 73). This "natural language" theory introduces an element of moral 
transgression into the already divisive historical narrative of Hindi and Urdu, as the effort 
by Muslims to create a communal language for their co-religionists is equated with an 
immoral manipulation of the natural linguistic order. 

In his Early Urdu Literary Culture and History (2001), and a number of articles 
(1998; 2004), Farugi has challenged this communalized history of Urdu, arguing that 
Urdu did not originate as the language of the Mughal military or court, nor was it in any 
sense a Muslim dialect. Instead, Faruqi proposes that the true history of Urdu lies in an 
aesthetic sensibility that he traces from Amir Khusro (d. 1325), through Gujri and Dakani 
poetry, and culminating with the rekhtah poetry of eighteenth century Delhi. As 
mentioned above, Farugi suggests that Urdu began to be misconstrued as an imperial or 
communal language at the turn of the nineteenth century, when this narrative became 
popular among British scholars and policy makers. The name "Urdu," Farugi argues, is 
actually a short form of the phrase “zabdn-e urdū-e mu allā-e sahjahanabad" (language 


of Delhi's exalted camp), and the use of Urdu as a language name gained currency only 
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in the late 1700s (2001, 25-29).?^ The proper history of Urdu, Faruqi proposes, is to be 
found in the literature of Gujri and Dakani which he asserts are “not different languages, 
or even 'dialects' of Urdu, but Urdu plain and simple" (1998, 11). 

Faruqi's efforts have instilled the study of early Urdu literary culture with a fresh 
perspective and welcome intellectual rigor, and in many ways my own study seeks to 
build upon his insights. One point where I believe Faruqi's argument can be 
strengthened, however, is in identifying more clearly the common thread that ties 
together the disparate dialects and regions as he traces the origins of Urdu. While Farugi 
rightly underscores the continuity of these traditions, his argument could be further 
strengthened by accounting for points of difference and disjuncture as well. I suggest that 
the continuity Farugi posits is designed in part to counter a vision of the history of Hindi 
that was presented by Amrit Rai in A House Divided (1984). In this work, Rai adopts 
Chatterjee's "natural language" theory to construct an argument about the rightful 
historical legacies of modern Hindi and Urdu. As in Faruqi's version of Urdu's history, 
Rai groups together an array of regional vernaculars under the banner of Hindi. Rai 
argues that the rise of Urdu was due to a deliberate and illegitimate effort by Muslims to 
"side step" or “break loose" from “the natural evolution" of Hindi (246) and to 
“willfully” bring about a “cleavage” in Hindi's “natural unified character" (189). Farugi, 
in revising the history of Urdu, seems to invert Rai's logic in order to defend Urdu from 
Rai's allegations, and places the blame for the communalization of Hindi-Urdu at the feet 


of intellectuals who began to promote Hindi in the late nineteenth century. 


24 Arthur Dudney has argued recently that the word urdū signified "the seat of power," and so chooses to 
translate urdu as “court” rather than “camp” (2013, 98). 
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Rai's formulation of Hindi-Urdu literary history is presented as if this is a zero- 
sum game, where the diversity of North India's premodern literary traditions must be 
reduced to a single stream that can be claimed by either Urdu or Hindi, but not by both. I 
argue that there can be no winner in this game, and its outcome is a conceptual stalemate. 
Because the terms of this debate are framed by anachronistic categories and entrenched in 
the stakes of modern language politics, I find this paradigm difficult to apply without 
being drawn into the binary categories of Hindi-Hindu versus Urdu-Muslim, and falling 
prey to the preoccupations of modern communal politics. 

Instead of this tendency to flatten the diversity of premodern North India's literary 
traditions, I propose that we consider the full range of conceptual categories and 
narratives that members of these literary communities invoked as they constructed their 
histories and canons, and positioned themselves in the wider network of literary cultures 
of the time. Rather than attributing language and literary choices to deterministic links 
with religious identities, our aim should be to appreciate members of these traditions as 
agents whose literary and linguistic decisions were made consciously in response to a 


range of complex motivations. 


As an alternative to this general tendency in the historiography of Hindi and Urdu literary 
cultures to privilege religious identity and communal tensions, I find the concept of 
cosmopolitanism to be a productive model. In contrast to such terms as composite and 


syncretic which describe a general mixing of cultural forms, cosmopolitanism denotes a 
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mode of being in which cultural difference is actively appropriated by various groups for 
a range of purposes. The concept of cosmopolitanism highlights the dynamic between 
cultural systems, as well as the ways in which cultural forms are shaped by hierarchies of 
prestige and power. My usage here follows the theoretical work on cosmopolitan and 
vernacular literary cultures in premodern South Asia spearheaded by Sheldon Pollock. To 
preface this discussion, I want to make a distinction between language and literary 
culture. While any language potentially can become the medium for literature, a literary 
culture typically involves a likeminded community organized around literary production. 
Generally such communities share formal conventions (such as a standardized literary 
version of a language); a system of forms, genres, and aesthetics; and an infrastructure to 
support literary production, transmission, and performance. In India there is a saying that 
the taste of water changes with every mile, while the spoken language changes every four 
(kos kos pai badle pānī, cār kos pai bānī), a saying that alludes to India's staggering 
linguistic diversity. And so it is not unusual to find multilingual writers throughout South 
Asia's history who have participated simultaneously in multiple literary cultures. Even 
within certain linguistic communities, moreover, North India's literary cultures often 
feature a sharp contrast between spoken and written registers of a language. 

In theorizing different types of literary cultures and their features, Pollock 
distinguishes between cosmopolitan and vernacular literary cultures. For Pollock, 
Sanskrit in the first millennium of the Common Era is the quintessential model of a 
cosmopolitan literary culture. During this period, Sanskrit was adopted as a literary 


language across a vast area ranging from Central Asia to Southeast Asia. Sanskrit's 
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literary culture transcended local affiliations of politics, language, and ethnicity. In short, 
Sanskrit exemplified the defining features of cosmopolitan literary culture: it traveled due 
to its translocal appeal, it was appropriated widely by temporal rulers, and it constructed 
an inclusive “geocultural sphere" through its literary production. 

Following Sanskrit, from the beginning of the second millennium, Persian became 
the basis for medieval India's foremost cosmopolitan literary culture. Scholars of Mughal 
India such as Muzaffar Alam and John Richards have argued that the promotion of 
Persian literature in the Mughal empire was instrumental in the construction of a shared 
cultural ethos, which provided ideological cohesion to an empire whose subjects lacked 
ethnic, linguistic, and religious unity? Alam uses the term "Persianate culture" to 
describe a worldview that pervades classical Persian literature and which is characterized 
by an inclusive attitude towards religious and ethnic difference. Persian was not simply a 
medium of governance; it endowed Mughal imperial culture with shared ideals of taste 
and refinement, as well as an ecumenical outlook. In Sheldon Pollock's terms, Persian 
fulfilled the functions of a cosmopolitan literary culture, giving poets and writers in 
Mughal India a common cultural orientation and a literary heritage that transcended the 
parochial concerns of South Asia's local, vernacular literary cultures. 

Perhaps one of Pollock's most important insights is that the dynamics between 
cosmopolitan and vernacular literary cultures tend to share a number of general features. 
Whereas scholars of South Asian literature often study a single tradition in isolation, the 


cosmopolitan-vernacular model alerts us to the interplay between literary cultures, and 


25 See Alam (1998; 2003; 2004); and Richards (1984 & 1998). See Chapter Four of this dissertation for 
more details on Persian's role in cosmopolitan and Persianate culture in Mughal India. 
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the ways in which literary cultures are defined in opposition to one another. For example, 
Pollock points to the rise of vernacular literary cultures, such as Kannada, in the second 
millennium, as a break from Sanskrit’s long-held status as India’s preeminent 
cosmopolitan literary culture, a movement, he argues, that was spurred on by intellectual 
communities who made a deliberate choice to “go vernacular.” Pollock discusses the 
implications of this choice here: 

To participate in Sanskrit literary culture was to participate in a vast world; to 

produce a regional alternative to it was to effect a profound break—one the agents 

themselves understood to be a break—in cultural communication and self- 
understanding. It was in conscious opposition to this larger sphere that these 
intellectuals defined their regional worlds. They chose to write in a language that 

did not travel—and that they knew did not travel—as easily and as far as the well- 

traveled language of the older cosmopolitan order. (Pollock 2006, 21) 

In this way, the choice of language both reflects and effects a break with the worldview 
of the established cosmopolitan literary culture, as the concern of vernacular intellectuals 
narrows to a limited region and a circumscribed audience. 

After comparing the case of Kannada with others during the second millennium, 
Pollock proposes three general features common to the rise of vernacular literary 
cultures: 

The cultural processes at work here are disparate and complex, but most cases 

seem to have three components in common: Superposed literariness ... is 

appropriated and localized; the geocultural sphere of literary communication 
becomes itself a matter of literary representation, something we might call literary 
territorialization; and vernacular literary production becomes a central concern to 

royal courts. (Pollock 1998b, 49) 

It is notable that the three components Pollock identifies here all presuppose the existence 


of a cosmopolitan literary culture, suggesting its necessary role in the rise of vernacular 


literary cultures. On the one hand, the cosmopolitan literary culture serves as a general 
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model for the formation of the vernacular literary culture's “literariness” and “literary 
territorialization," as well as its interface with the political concerns of royal courts. Yet 
the precise character of these components are shaped in contrast to the cosmopolitan 
literary culture, which in turn defines the vernacular literary culture's distinctive identity. 

Another keen insight here is that these processes are tied to the assertion of 
political ambitions that are in opposition to powers associated with the cosmopolitan 
literary culture, as the regional identities and self-conceptions of local rulers overlap with 
those of the vernacular literary culture. I explore the interface between literary production 
and political ambition in later chapters, especially through the institution of patronage. 

In their choice to abandon the cosmopolitan literary culture in favor of a local, 
non-traveling language and a circumscribed audience, Pollock stresses the agency and 
intentionality of vernacular writers, contrary to the self-evident and deterministic way in 
which language choice is sometimes regarded. 

Choices underlie the production of literary texts, whether vernacular or 

cosmopolitan, and in their interplay they constitute an intricate social 

phenomenon that necessarily comprises an element—however hard to capture— 
of cultural identity formation. Writing entails choosing a language (or, often, 
creating a language by the very production of texts), and thereby affiliating 
oneself with a particular vision of the world. But it has, equally, defining political 
significations, since the primary site of vernacular production everywhere at its 
commencement was the site of political power, namely, the royal court. (Pollock 

1998b, 46) 

An important result of the choice to participate in a vernacular literary culture, argues 
Pollock, is the creation of a new literary community defined in opposition to the 


cosmopolitan literary culture. 


...literature addresses, sometimes calls into being, particular sociotextual 
communities. These define themselves in significant if variable ways on the basis 
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of the literature they share, and they create new literatures in service of new self- 

definitions. To choose a language for literature, then—to commit to writing 

expressive texts as defined according to dominant-culture models—is at the same 

time to choose a community ... (1998a, 9) 

We have come full circle here: by choosing to compose in the local language, addressing 
a regional audience, and shaping the contours of a localized geocultural sphere, these 
vernacular intellectuals help bring a new community into being. This community of 
writers, audience, and patrons has coalesced around the vernacular literary culture's 
novel worldview and self-understanding, all in opposition to the cosmopolitan literary 
culture. 

Turning to Urdu, how does the formation and development of its literary culture 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries fit into the cosmopolitan and vernacular 
model, and how do the dynamics between literary cultures highlighted by Pollock 
advance our understanding of Urdu's place in the wider network of literary production? If 
we return to the question of why poets in Delhi in the early 1700s began to choose the 
local vernacular for their compositions, we now have a conceptual framework to consider 
what was at stake for these poets, as well as the significance of their choice in relation to 
the other literary cultures of North India's literary landscape, especially Persian, the 
cosmopolitan literary culture of the period. Rather than attributing to Urdu some 
anachronistic association with Muslim separatism, the choice to compose in Delhi's local 
language should be understood in light of the changing dynamics between Persian and 


Urdu, and the interplay of their shifting roles as cosmopolitan and vernacular literary 


cultures. Although in the following passage Pollock refers to Sanskrit and Kannada, we 
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can readily apply this line of guestioning by substituting Persian and Urdu, and shifting 
the context to eighteenth century Delhi: 

... how can we make sense of the time and the place of this transformation? Why 

is it that vernacular intellectuals starting [in the 1700s] ... from within the centers 

of dominant polities [i.e. Delhi]... turn to [Urdu] ... for literary and political 
communication? What is their interest then and there in constituting their 

language as a new epistemological object, an object of normative discourse, a 

vehicle for courtly expression? What is their interest in renouncing what was not 

only potentially but actually the translocal, near-global audience of [Persian] ... 

and, for the first time, speaking locally? (Pollock 1998a, 28) 

By viewing Delhi's poets as conscious agents, then, we are poised to view their choices 
to cultivate the local vernacular in terms of contemporary politics, patronage, the 
interplay of rival literary cultures—in short, we are prepared to ask sophisticated 
questions like the ones above about the rivalries and concerns of this particular group of 
vernacular intellectuals. 

The fledgling vernacular literary culture of Delhi in the 1700s would steadily 
grow in popularity over the course of the next 150 years, and assume many of the literary 
roles of Persian and the features of its cosmopolitan literary culture, a transformation 
unlike any other literary culture of the time. In light of the cosmopolitan-vernacular 
model, we might question the reasons for the success of Urdu literary culture in attracting 
political patronage across a wide region, and in constructing a geocultural sphere and a 
self-understanding that resonated beyond the relatively limited concerns and 
circumscribed audience of Delhi's vernacular literary community. Of relevance here is a 


process that Pollock identifies whereby certain vernacular literary cultures evolve to take 


on qualities of a cosmopolitan literary culture, though in a limited way. 
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Vernacular intellectuals define a literary culture in conscious opposition to 
something larger; they choose to write in a language that does not travel—and 
that they know does not travel—as easily as the well-traveled language of the 
cosmopolitan order. The new geocultural space they imagine ... fully testifies to 
this. That this “local” in turn typically comes to be constructed as dominant and 
dominating for smaller cultural spaces is a further step in the cosmopolitan- 
vernacular transformation and unthinkable without it. (ibid., 8) 
In this way, the vernacular literary culture becomes endowed with a new prestige that 
helps to broaden the boundaries of its community and widen its sphere of political 
patronage (1998b, 69). Pollock calls this hybrid literary culture the “cosmopolitan- 
vernacular," distinguished by its aspirations to "recreate imperial culture at the level of 
the region" (Pollock 1998a, 32). In tracing Urdu literary culture's rise over the period of 
this study, I argue that we see it take on many of the trappings described here— spreading 
to Avadh to become part of the Navabs’ cultural and political project alongside the 
promotion of Shii institutions. Other regional powers would follow suit, driving Urdu 
literary culture's emergence as a cosmopolitan literary culture in the nineteenth century. 
A comprehensive investigation of these developments in Urdu literary culture is 
far beyond the scope of this study, yet in a sense the remainder of this dissertation is an 
attempt to explore an important piece of this larger story by using developments in the 
Urdu marsiyah tradition as a touchstone. In marsiyah we see examples of poets engaged 
in experiments to shape the genre's language, form, and aesthetics, and to craft Urdu's 
cosmopolitan features and translocal appeal. We overhear them defending their literary 


choices and debating the roles and merits of various literary languages. We see the lives 


of marsiyah poets linked to political and religious authorities through systems of 
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patronage, and we can reconstruct how their literary choices were influenced by the broad 


social, political, and religious changes of the day. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
The Marsiyah Tradition in Ritual Life and Literature 

This chapter is organized as a panoramic survey of the marsiyah tradition, taking a wide 
vantage point early on to consider marsiyah’s role in religious belief and ritual life, along 
with the history of its ritual context in Delhi and Avadh; then narrowing focus to examine 
fine details of the genre's form and poetics, as exemplified by the marsiyahs of the Urdu 
poet Mir Anis; and finally taking stock of previous scholarship on the marsiyah tradition. 
The purpose of this survey is to provide an appreciation of the systems of belief, 
historical context, and literary traditions relevant to the Urdu marsiyah tradition, and to 
serve as a bridge to the investigations and arguments of subsequent chapters. 

This chapter begins with (1) an introduction to the narrative content at the center 
of the marsiyah tradition, namely, the events surrounding the martyrdom of Imam Husain 
and his companions in the Battle of Karbala in 680 CE. Although this series of events— 
which I refer to as “the Karbala narrative"—has been well-scrutinized by historians of 
seventh century Arabia, here I focus on how the characters and episodes of the Karbala 
narrative are portrayed in the Urdu marsiyah tradition of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and the meaning of this narrative in the devotional context of the 
commemorative majlis (assembly), the main interpretive community for marsiyah during 
this period. I then consider (2) the format of the commemorative majlis in South Asia, 
along with the performance of other rituals during the first ten days of the Islamic month 
of Muharram. During these ritual commemorations, marsiyah is just one of several 


genres recited that may all be grouped under the banner of risa: adab (elegiac literature). 
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After introducing the ritual context for marsiyah and other genres of risāī adab, I provide 
(3) a historical sketch of the majlis and ritual life in Mughal Delhi and Navābī Avadh 
during the period of this study. My attention then turns to (4) a detailed examination of 
the form and poetics of the Urdu marsiyah in what many consider its consummate form 
as exemplified by the poetry of Mir Anis. Finally, I offer (5) a brief review of previous 
scholarship devoted to the Urdu marsiyah tradition, highlighting significant approaches 


and debates. 


1) The Karbala Narrative in Shi'i Devotion and Marsiyah 

Marsiyah may be defined broadly as a genre of poetry that is associated with 
commemorating and mourning the dead, and in this general sense marsiyah is usually 
translated as “elegy.” In terms of etymology, the word "marsiyah” comes from the 


i: 3 


Arabic verbal root “rasa,” and words derived from this root have meanings that cluster 
around actions such as “to bewail, lament, bemoan, and mourn" (Wehr [1979] 1994, 
377). One of these derivations, “marsiyah,” is an etymological sibling of the Arabic word 
"risa ," which may be defined as “bewailing, bemoaning, and lamentation” (ibid.). In 
Urdu scholarship, it is the adjectival form of risa —"risai'—that is most often 
encountered as a qualifier to the noun “adab” (literature) in the phrase "risa: adab,” a 
term that denotes a group of literary genres—including marsiyah—associated with 
mourning. 


In Arabic, examples from pre-Islamic literature demonstrate that marsiyahs were 


written to lament and commemorate the death of any honored person. But in Urdu 
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literature, and throughout this dissertation, marsiyah is used in a much narrower sense. 
The word marsiyah, and the broad outlines of the genre, entered Urdu from Arabic by 
way of Persian literature; and in Persian, as in Urdu, the marsiyah genre has long been 
associated with Shi'i devotional literature specifically. In Urdu the term marsiyah is used 
almost exclusively to denote an elegy that commemorates the martyrdom of Imam 
Husain and his companions in the Battle of Karbala.?6 Likewise, in Urdu scholarship the 
term risāī adab almost always refers to a general class of literary genres that are written 
from a Shi'i devotional perspective, and whose concern is the narration of the events of 
the Battle of Karbala and the commemoration of its martyrs. It is to this narrative and its 
significance in devotional life that I now turn. 

The narrative heart of the Urdu marsiyah tradition is a series of events that 
occurred in the days immediately before and after the Battle of Karbala which posed 
Imam Husain and a small group of his family members and companions against the army 
of the Umayyad Caliph Yazid, on the tenth day of the Islamic month of Muharram in 680 
CE. For the sake of brevity, I will refer to these events as the Karbala narrative. As a 
preface to my sketch of this narrative and a discussion of its significance in the context of 
the marsiyah tradition, I will share an anecdote recounted by Syed Akbar Hyder: 

... a religious authority ( ālim), during a particular majlis, was made to swear that 

he would only narrate “factual” events pertaining to the Karbala incident. The 

authority climbed the pulpit ... and uttered but one sentence: “On the tenth of 

Muharram, 61 hijri ..., Husain b. Ali was martyred at Karbala." The alim then 


excused himself, saying that beyond this proposition, all other elaborations of this 
incident are subjective and their truth value is contingent upon the belief system 


26 In fact, to speak about elegy in a more general sense in Urdu, one would qualify marsiyah with the 
adjective “sakhs7’ (personal, individual). 
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of and the informal pact between the narrators and their audiences. (Hyder 2006a, 
73) 


Modern historians, not unlike the conscientious "alim in this anecdote, have attempted to 
construct impartial accounts of the politics surrounding the Battle of Karbala based on a 
rigorous study of early Arabic records, while discounting biased hagiographical accounts 
and avoiding sectarian controversies.?7 But when one approaches the Karbala narrative as 
portrayed in the Urdu marsiyah and the commemorative majlis, one must remain 
aware—as the ‘alim reminds us above—that, in this context, elaborations of the Karbala 
narrative are, as a whole, "contingent upon the belief system of and informal pact 
between" marsiyah poets and reciters, and their audiences. It is this complex exchange 
and interpretive process that creates the truth value and significance of the Karbala 
narrative for those who participate in the marsiyah tradition.?5 

General historians of Islam tend to characterize the Karbala narrative as the 
culmination of a decades-long struggle for the leadership of the early Muslim community 
that began with a dispute over who should assume this role after the Prophet 
Muhammad’s death in 632. In this dispute there were two opposing views: one side 
argued that a Caliph should be chosen from within the community as determined by 
deliberation and consensus, and through this process appointed Abū Bakr to the 


Caliphate. The opposing side claimed that before his death the Prophet had designated his 





27 For a detailed historical study of the sources for early Shi ism, including the Karbala narrative, see Jafri 
(1979). For a more accessible version of this history, as well as a general introduction to the history and 
belief system of Shi'ism, see Momen (1985). 

28 For examples of how these personalities and events are portrayed in general Shi'i hagiography and 
devotional lore, see Ayoub (1978). Care should be taken with Ayoub's theory of redemptive suffering, 
which is easily separated from the rich collection of hagiographical narratives he presents. See Hyder 
(20062) for the use of the Karbala narrative as a literary trope in modern literary traditions in Urdu, from 
Sufi gavvālī lyrics to Marxist progressive literature. 
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son-in-law, "Alī ibn Abi Talib, to succeed him as the community s leader, and argued that 
those involved in appointing Abü Bakr to the Caliphate had betrayed the expressed will 
of the Prophet. Those that supported 'Ali's claim to leadership became known as šī atu 1 
Alī, the Partisans of ‘Ali. This is the origin of the familiar English word "Shi'a," 
designating the sect of Muslims who trace their spiritual lineage to 'Alr's early 
supporters. 

Rather than Caliph—a title that connotes temporal authority only—early 
supporters of "Alī gave him the title “Imam,” indicating Alī s dual role as temporal and 
spiritual leader of the Muslim community. In theological terms, the institution of the 
Imamate was justified by the doctrine of nass, a “divinely-inspired designation" that 
would be passed from "Alī to subsequent Imāms, including his sons, Hasan and Husain 
(Momen 1985, 153). Over history, a point of contention among sects of Shi'ism has been 
the number and identity of these Imāms. The isnā 'asari or “Twelver” sect of Shi ism— 
so called because they acknowledge a succession of nine Imams following "Alī, Hasan, 
and Husain—is the largest in South Asia today, and most closely associated with the 
Urdu marsiyah tradition. While Imāms do not have the power of prophecy like 
Muhammad (whose title khātimu n nabiyyin "seal of the prophets" indicates a key 
doctrine of Islamic theology), certain superhuman qualities are nonetheless attributed to 
the Imāms, such as infallibility ( 'ismat), irreproachable piety and righteousness, and the 
ability to intercede on behalf of devotees. In Shi i devotion special importance is given to 
the Prophet Muhammad and the family of "Alī, which includes his wife Fatimah 


(daughter of Muhammad), along with their two sons—Hasan and Husain. Taken together 
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these five are known as the panj tan (five people), and symbolized in Shii iconography 
by the five fingers of an open palm. 

"Alr's claims to leadership were thwarted repeatedly during the rule of Abū Bakr 
and his two successors to the Caliphate, ‘Umar and “Usman, but in 656 "Alī came to 
power finally as the fourth Caliph. Despite the struggles over succession during this 
period, today Sunni Muslims call these first four Caliphs the rāsidūn, or "rightly guided 


, 


ones," a term that highlights the legitimacy of their rule, and, by contrast, the general 
dissatisfaction with the line of controversial Caliphs from the Umayyad family who came 
to power after ‘Als assassination in 661. The first Umayyad Caliph, Mu àviyah, 
successfully challenged the accession to the Caliphate by 'Alr's eldest son Hasan, who 
then abdicated in favor of Mu āviyah so that the Muslim community would remain 
united. But Mu àviyah's rule was marked by scandal, with accusations of his indulging in 
nepotism, among other vices, and generally straying from the teachings of the Prophet. 
Hasan died in 669 during his self-imposed retirement, but an uneasy truce was 
maintained for a time between the Umayyads and Hasan’s old supporters. In 680, upon 
the death of Mu āviyah, his son Yazid claimed his father’s place as Caliph. But 'Ali's 
younger son, Husain, recognized that the deaths of his brother and Mu āviyah had at last 
nullified the truce between the two factions, and he began to organize against Yazid’s 
accession. 

At this juncture we reach the beginning of the Karbala narrative proper, and the 


series of events most often depicted in the Urdu marsiyah tradition. Yazid’s accession to 


the Caliphate was widely considered a travesty, and he is condemned even by most 
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Sunnis as a ruthless tyrant. For this reason, Husain’s supporters became increasingly 
vocal as they encouraged him to raise an army, overthrow Yazid, and assume leadership 
of the Muslim community. Residents of the city of Kufah—previously a stronghold of 
"Al's supporters—sent word to Husain, then in Medina, pledging their city and military 
in support of a rebellion against Yazid. To assess the Kufans’ resolve, Husain sent his 
envoy, Muslim bin Agīl, to the city. Upon receiving a favorable report, Husain then 
organized a small caravan of his family and companions, and set out for Kufah. 

Meanwhile Yazid had dispatched a new governor to Kufah who discovered 
Muslim bin 'Agil in the city and had him executed as a conspirator, crushing the resolve 
of the Kufans. Imam Husain, en route to Kufah, remained unaware of these developments 
until a small force from Yazid's army rode out to intercept his caravan near the Euphrates 
at Karbala and to demand that he declare allegiance to Yazid. Husain refused and a 
standoff ensued between the two sides, with Husain and his companions now blockaded 
in the desert of Karbala and surrounded by a vast army. Despite the relentless heat of the 
desert and the proximity of the Euphrates, Yazid’s army denied Husain’s camp—women 
and children included—access to food and water. After a period of failed negotiations, on 
the ninth day of the Islamic month of Muharram, Yazid's general received orders to 
attack Husain’s camp the following day. 

The tenth of Muharram, also known as ‘Asurah, marks the day of the main battle 
at Karbala in which Husain and most of his companions were martyred. Of the hundreds 
of marsiyahs written by the nineteenth century poets Mir Anis and Mirza Dabir, the great 


majority narrate any one of several episodes from this day, and follow a typical pattern, 
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often focusing on a single member of Husain's camp as he prepares for battle, bids 
farewell to his family, and finally seeks permission from Imam Husain to enter battle. 
Though weakened by days of starvation and dehydration imposed by Yazid's army, as 
well as the intense desert heat, the piety of the hero and the righteousness of his cause 
instills him with a seemingly invincible strength, as he emerges victorious against 
opponent after opponent, relenting in the end only to the call of his destined martyrdom. 
Such marsiyahs typically describe the slain hero being carried back to the camp by 
Husain, and close with the lamentations of the survivors. 

Nearly all the males of Imam Husain’s immediate family and kin were killed in 
this battle, with the exception of his son, Zainu'] ‘Abidin, who was bedridden with an 
illness, and too weak to fight (he became the fourth Imam after Husain). ?? And so there 
are marsiyahs dedicated to the episode of ‘Ali Akbar, Husain’s eighteen-year-old son, 
whose striking resemblance to his great-grandfather, the Prophet Muhammad, is 
acknowledged by all, especially when he dons the Prophet's cloak and turban.?? The 
implication, of course, is that Yazid's forces are poised to attack the Prophet's own flesh 
and blood. ‘Alt Akbar is followed by Qasim, Husain’s young nephew, whose marriage is 
hastily arranged in the camp, a ceremony that forms a brief reprieve from the sufferings 
of the blockade, before he too is martyred in battle shortly thereafter.?! 

Other marsiyahs depict the brothers ' Aun and Muhammad. Too young to fathom 


the horrors of the coming battle, but in a fit of excitement the brothers argue over which 


29 Bard (2002, 338-49) provides a useful overview of each of the main characters in the Karbala narrative, 
and the qualities and episodes associated with each in the marsiyah tradition. 

30 For example, see the translation of a marsiyah by Minis in Bard (2002, 177-88). 

3! For an extensive study of this episode, see Ruffle (2007). 
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of the two will carry the battle-standard into the fray. Their mother scolds them for even 
imagining at their tender age that they will be permitted to fight, little knowing that these 
brothers too would be martyred later that day.?? It is Abbās— Husain’s half-brother— 
who has the honor of being Husain’s standard-bearer. Unable to bear the suffering of the 
children of the camp who have gone days without water, “Abbas attempts to go to the 
Euphrates nearby and return with a full waterskin. So intent is “Abbas on easing the 
children's suffering, we are told, that he does not pause at the river even to wet his own 
lips before turning back to the camp, and he is slain on the return trip. 

At the battle's end Husain stands as the only able-bodied man in his camp, and 
though he does not hesitate to fight the awaiting army singlehandedly, he first asks them 
for water on behalf of his infant son, "Alī Asgar, who is near death with thirst. As Husain 
holds up his son to show the severity of his condition, an arrow pierces the infant's neck, 
killing him instantly. Husain, bereft, buries "Alī Asgar in the camp. He then rides out to 
battle on his horse, Zu 1 janāh, and armed with his father's sword, Zu 1 fiqar. Marsiyah 
poets here describe the magnificence of the horse and sword in battle, as well as the 
majesty of Husain himself. One by one, Husain overpowers the succession of opponents 
who approach him in battle, until, in desperation, they resort to deception by all attacking 
Husain together. Still it is only when, in the midst of battle, Husain is reminded by a 
divine voice of his destiny to join the martyrs of Karbala, that he becomes vulnerable to 


the attack and falls. With Husain lying mortally wounded, the most villainous of Yazid's 


32 Here I have in mind the scene from Anis’s famous marsiyah, “jab qat‘ ki musāfat-e sab āftāb mē.” This 
marsiyah has been translated by David Matthews (1994), and is also an excellent example of the depiction 
of 'Abbas and Husain in the marsiyah tradition. 
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army steps forward and beheads him, taking the head as a trophy for Yazīd, and leaving 
Husain’s decapitated body where it lay, unburied. 

A relatively small, but fascinating group of marsiyahs pick up the narrative at this 
juncture to follow the female survivors of Husain’s camp, including his daughters 
Sakinah and Fātimah Suģrā, his wife Bano, and his sister Zainab, mother of “Aun and 
Muhammad. Even in the marsiyahs that narrate episodes from the day of Ašurah, these 
female characters are among the most outspoken and eloquent; they are featured 
prominently as each warrior prepares to take leave of the camp before entering the 
battlefield, and later when they mourn the warrior's martyrdom at the marsiyah's close. 
These female characters become central in marsiyahs that focus on the events following 
the Battle of Karbala, when they and Zainu 1 ‘Abidin are captured and imprisoned in 
Yazid's palace in Damascus.? In such marsiyahs the confusion and sufferings of 
Husain's young daughter Sakīnah are particularly poignant, as she struggles to 
comprehend the deaths of her beloved father, uncle, and brothers, and ultimately dies in 
prison herself. But the most outstanding character of these marsiyahs depicting the 
group's imprisonment is Zainab, who leads the survivors in the first ceremonies to mourn 
the martyrs of Karbala, composes marsiyahs in their honor, and renounces Yazid and his 
supporters fearlessly when she is brought before them at the Umayyad royal court.?^ For 


this reason, Zainab, like Draupadi in the Sanskrit epic Mahābhārata, is recognized as an 





33 For an example of this episode by the poet Mirzā Dabīr, as well as its use in modern Urdu literature, see 
Hyder (n.d.). 
34 For more on the place of Zainab and other women in Shi'i devotional literature, see Pinault (1998). 
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important feminist voice and embodiment of moral authority, speaking against corruption 
and tyranny. 

In the belief system that governs the portrayal of the Karbala narrative in the 
marsiyah tradition, the actions and intentions of key figures are not limited by what may 
be gleaned from early historical records. Instead, such details are a reflection of 
hagiographical traditions, both written and oral, and colored by the sensibilities of 
devotees. As will be discussed later in this chapter, a typical marsiyah follows an 
emotional arc that guides listeners in the performance of religious ritual and the 
expression of communal grief and mourning. Marsiyahs present the battle at the heart of 
the Karbala narrative in stark terms: this is not the historian's balanced litigation of two 
opposing claimants' right to the Caliphate, but a basic struggle between good and evil 
incarnate. This is a test of Imam Husain’s resolve to resist evil at any cost, and, with his 
martyrdom, renew the faith of the Muslim community. Few characters in the Karbala 
narrative stand in ambiguous light in the marsiyah tradition, as characters play out their 
roles on the side of good or evil in fulfillment of the narrative's tragic conclusion. For 
this reason, those who demand adherence to the historical record have accused the 
marsiyah tradition of exaggerating and embellishing the Karbala narrative to excess. But 
such criticisms are irrelevant to the interpretive communities of marsiyah poets and their 
audience, and to the place of marsiyah in the ritual life of South Asia, especially the Shi'i 


majlis, which I discuss in the following section. 
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2) Marsiyah and Risāī Adab in Ritual Life: The Shi i Majlis 

In this section I locate the Karbala narrative and the marsiyah tradition in South 
Asian ritual life, with special focus on the assemblies (majālis) in which marsiyah and 
other forms of risa: adab are traditionally recited. Among the elegiac literary genres of 
risāī adab, marsiyah is unique for having long enjoyed something of a parallel life 
divorced from its ritual context, where marsiyah is celebrated among scholars and 
aficionados of Urdu literature for its literary and aesthetic merits, as much as its 
devotional significance. This is especially true in the case of marsiyah's close association 
with the nineteenth century poets Mir Anis and Mirzā Dabir, whose reputations as master 
poets are familiar to even casual students of Urdu literature. Yet in order to appreciate 
developments in the marsiyah tradition in both literary and devotional circles, one must 
recognize how marsiyah and other genres of risa: adab have been shaped by their 
devotional context, and how their respective literary forms and content have been defined 
in opposition to one another, and dictated by their roles in ritual life. 

The primary site of marsiyah recitation is the majlis, a gathering of devotees who 
assemble to commemorate the martyrs of Karbala by listening to recitations of risāī adab. 
Majālis are held throughout the year, but occur most frequently during the first ten days 
of the Islamic month of Muharram, a period which marks the anniversary of the arrival of 
Imam Husain's caravan at Karbala and his martyrdom on the day of "Ašurah, the tenth 


day of Muharram.?? Majālis are most often held in an imāmbārah (lit. house of the 


35 While the performance of risāī adab is the primary focus of the majlis, these genres also play an 
accompanying role in other ritual events such as processions (julūs) and congregational breast-beating and 
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Imāms), which may take on many forms, from a large building designed to accommodate 
hundreds of devotees, to a simple, dedicated room in a private home.*6 Imambarahs have 
two main functions: to house the replicas of the tombs of the Shii Imams (ta ziyah) 
which are taken out in processions during Muharram, and to serve as a gathering place 
for majālis. 

In Lucknow and across much of South Asia, the performance of risāī adab during 
a majlis follows a typical progression, beginning with shorter genres and culminating 
with a longer composition that serves as the centerpiece of the majlis. Historically, this 
centerpiece has been assumed by such genres as marsiyah, rauzah-khvānī, and dah 
majlis, but in the last hundred years a type of prose sermon called zikr (lit. recollection) 
has become increasingly popular.?7 

After they have gathered for the majlis at the appointed time, the attention of the 
devotees turns to the pulpit, which takes the form of waist-high, free-standing staircase 
called the minbar. During their recitations of risāī adab, leaders of the majlis sit on a step 
below the top of the minbar, which is left empty as a sign of respect. The majlis begins 
with a call for salavāt, a benediction for the Prophet Muhammad and his family. 
Together, the members of the gathering respond with the formulaic reply, "Praise be 
upon Muhammad and his family." This and other communal call and response formulas 
punctuate the majlis repeatedly. The first leader of the majlis—often a child—then recites 


a short verse composition, typically a rubāī (quatrain) or salām (a genre similar in form 


self-flagellation (mmatam). See Pinault (1992 & 2001), Hjortshoj (1977), and Schubel (1993) for more on the 
modern practice of such rituals. 

36 For the architecture of imāmbārahs, see Tandan (2001) and Das (1991 & 2008). 

37 See Howarth (2005) for a comprehensive study of the zākirī majlis. 
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and length to a classical gazal, but whose subject is an invocation of the martyrs of 
Karbala), and this may be followed by others who likewise recite such short genres of 
risāī adab. 

Occasionally the majlis begins with the performance of soz (lit. burning), a genre 
of risāī adab distinguished by its melodic recitation style based on the rāgas of Indian 
classical music. While musical instruments are not present, the soz-khvan (as the reciter 
of soz is known) is usually accompanied by a small group of singers who together sustain 
a single pitch that creates a drone for the soz performance. The actual text of a soz is 
drawn from the various verse genres of risāī adab. Due to this genre's associations with 
music, and the specialized training necessary for its performance, soz has become 
increasingly rare in the modern majlis, and is an art-form perhaps in danger of dying out 
altogether.$ 

In a majlis that features the recitation of a marsiyah, these preliminary 
performances are then followed by the marsiyah reciter (marsiyah-khvan), who takes his 
or her place seated on the minbar. Although the recitation of marsiyah is the centerpiece 
of the majlis, the reciter may choose to begin with a short verse composition from a genre 
such as salām as a prelude to the main marsiyah. During the performance, a marsiyah 


reciter holds a written copy of the text and may even periodically refer to this as a 


38 Demonstrating the changing views on the permissibility of soz in the majlis, in the early twentieth 
century Sharar (1975, 150) wrote: *Although the ordinary Shia considers soz khwani the road to salvation, 
their religious leaders have not yet sanctioned it in view of the Muslim religious law. At majlises where 
mujatahids and maulvis [i.e. religious scholars] are present ... dirges [i.e. soz] are never chanted in their 
presence. But it cannot be denied that the chanting of dirges, because of its widespread popularity, has in 
practice achieved complete victory of the decrees of religious leaders." Sharar (1975, 147-50) provides a 
historical overview of the soz tradition in Navābī Avadh. See Qureshi (1981) for an ethnomusicological 
analysis of the performance of soz and other genres of risāī adab. 
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memory aid; but skillful recitation reguires that the text be near-memorized and well- 
rehearsed. An effective marsiyah reciter will remain attentive to the listeners, often 
editing the text in the midst of the performance to suit the demands of the assembly. In an 
ideal majlis, the marsiyah reciter and the members of the assembly are in constant dialog, 
with listeners reacting to the artistry of the recitation and the content of the marsiyah. 
Listeners show their appreciation with periodic calls for the salavat and other 
benedictions, or a direct word of praise for the reciter, who, in turn, acknowledges their 
appreciation by repeating a verse or stanza, and raising his or her hand to signify a bow. 
The art of marsiyah recitation helps to illustrate the narrative content and enhance 
the emotional arc of the episode depicted in a given marsiyah. The most common type of 
recitation is taht ul lafz, a rhythmic style that emphasizes the marsiyah's underlying 
meter, without crossing into the melodic style of soz. To this the reciter adds vocal 
effects, such as subtle variations in inflection, timbre, and dynamics, along with facial 
expressions, hand gestures, and other body movements, as limited by the reciter's 
position seated on the minbar. At times the reciter will use a material object to emphasize 
a narrative or emotional point, for example, removing a cap and placing it in the lap, 
repositioning a scarf, or tapping the paper copy of the text on a hand or knee. Although 
marsiyah recitation incorporates a wide range of techniques associated with the dramatic 
arts, there is a fine line between a sympathetic use of dramatic techniques and undignified 


histrionics. Debates over whether more ostentatious styles of recitation are appropriate to 
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the sanctity and gravity of the Karbala narrative highlight the aesthetic balance that must 
be maintained between the marsiyah's literary and ritual demands.?? 

The shared emotional arc of the majlis and the marsiyah begins to climb when the 
text turns to a poignant moment in the Karbala narrative, such as an allusion that 
foreshadows the death of one of Imam Husain’s companions, or the effect of his 
martyrdom on the survivors, especially the women and young girls of the family. At such 
moments, voices scattered throughout the assembly sob and lament. As the marsiyah 
gradually builds to the details of the hero's martyrdom, and descriptions of the mourning 
in Imām Husain's camp, more and more in the assembly are moved to tears, including the 
reciter, whose voice rises and cracks, straining to recite the final stanzas. After the 
closing verses of the marsiyah, a final prayer is said in honor of the martyrs of Karbala, 
marking the end of the recitation, and those gathered now rise to disperse. A group of 
devotees may form a circle and begin to perform matam, beating their chest with an open 
palm in synchrony to show solidarity with the martyrs of Karbala. A verse genre of risāī 
adab named nauhah is sometimes recited with this mātam, its downbeat kept by hands 
striking chests in a regular, resounding thump. 

Today the zikr and marsiyah have become the most common genres of risāī adab 
featured in the majlis, but in the early eighteenth century and well into the nineteenth 
century, a third type of majlis was organized around the recitation of a Persian text titled 
Rauzatu’s suhada (Garden of Martyrs). This text, written by Husain Vā iz Kasifi (d. 


1504) in Safavid Iran, is a detailed prose rendition of the Karbala narrative punctuated by 





39 See Mas'ūd (1990b) for different schools of marsiyah recitation and the debates among them. 
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short verse passages.“ For much of the medieval period, Rauzatu's suhadā was the 
authoritative version of the Karbala narrative throughout much of the Persianate world. 
Alongside marsiyah, this text once played a central role in the majlis in India, where a 
chapter was recited on each day of the mourning period by specialists called rauzah- 
khvān. This type of majlis was also called rauzah-khvānī or simply rauzah. 

Majālis featuring the recitation of Rauzatu’s suhadā and other prose versions of 
the Karbala narrative were popular in India well into the nineteenth century, although the 
text recited was not always Kasifr's. Dozens of works were composed in Persian on the 
model of Rauzatu's suhadā in India alone, and later renditions emerged in Indian 
languages as loose reworkings of Kāšifī's Persian original, some in verse rather than in 
prose. This body of literature is sometimes referred to as dah majlis (lit. ten assemblies), 
a name highlighting the episodic structure of these texts and their daily recitation in 
majālis during the first ten days of Muharram.*! Another term for this genre was kitāb- 
khvānī (lit. book-recitation). No doubt a major cause of the waning popularity of 
Rauzatu’s Suhadà was the decline of Persian education in India, especially from the late 
nineteenth century, making such recitations all but incomprehensible to the majority of 
Indian listeners. The relationship between rauzah-khvānī and the Urdu marsiyah 


tradition, and their historical roles in the majlis will be detailed in the following section. 


40 See Hyder (2006a, 21-22) for a discussion Kāsifī's use of the gazal in this text. 


41 Though little has been written about dah majlis literature, most manuscript archives contain numerous 
examples of this genre in a range of languages, testifying to its once great popularity. 
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3) The Shi i Majlis and Ritual Life in Delhi and Avadh, 1707-1857 

Building on the overview of the commemorative majlis and the description of the 
performance of marsiyah and other genres of risāī adab above, in this section I explore 
the history of these rituals and performances in Delhi and Avadh during the period that 
frames this dissertation, namely, 1707-1857. Occasionally one encounters the 
generalization that Shi'ism and elements of its ritual life were suppressed in Mughal 
Delhi, out of rivalries with Shi'i kingdoms in the Deccan like Golkonda and Bijapur, as 
well as the Shi'i empire of the Safavids in Iran, or due to a grudge against Shi'ism 
supposedly held by the Mughal line of emperors who were generally Sunni.*? In fact the 
primary sources for constructing a picture of Shii ritual life in Delhi during this period 
are quite sketchy and the few glimpses of Shii ritual life they offer are sometimes 
difficult to reconcile. In part, this is because most descriptions of Shi'i rituals—especially 
in Delhi—are found in reports of communal tension between Sunnis and Shi'as. 
Moreover, the majority of these descriptions are found in sources with rather narrow 
agendas, such as court histories and European travelogues, which lack the perspective of 
participants and devotees. Yet in piecing together these scattered and sometimes 
unsympathetic accounts, it must not be forgotten that the Iranian immigrants who were so 


eagerly recruited and promoted among the Mughal nobility tended to identify with 


42 For example, Sharar writes, "In Delhi, because the religion of the kings was Sunni, the Persians 
concealed many of their customs and so were unable to reveal themselves completely" (1975, 83-84). 
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Shi‘ism, and there are records of Shi i ritual commemorations being held during almost 
every Mughal emperor's reign prior to the eighteenth century.^? 

To illustrate the difficulties in determining the character of Shi'i ritual in Mughal 
India, let us consider a few examples from the reign of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb 
(r. 1658-1707), who is accused—especially in the popular circles—of following an 
exclusivist Sunni interpretation of Islam that drove him to enact policies hostile to Shi'as. 
Yet with further scrutiny, many of his allegedly anti-Shi'a policies seem to have been 
motived in part by political expediency. And so, on the one hand, while the European 
traveler Taverier reports: “Although he [i.e. Aurangzeb] had ... numerous Persians in his 
service, he did not allow them to celebrate the festival of Hosen and Hosain ...” (Umar 
1993, 170); on the other hand, the court historian Khafi Khan, while mentioning 
Aurangzeb’s ban on ta ‘ziyah processions in 1669, explains that he instituted this ban in 
response to a deadly sectarian riot in Burhanpur.^ Likewise, S.A.A. Rizvi argues that 
Aurangzeb was critical of Indian-born Shi'as (1986, 2:37), yet Juan Cole points out that 
in Aurangzeb's early reign approximately one-third of the nobles in his court were Sh'ias 
(1988, 81).4 In some anecdotes Aurangzeb condemns the Shi'i practice of tagiyah 
(dissimulation to avoid persecution) among the nobility (Sarkar [1912] 1963, 122-25), 
but elsewhere he refuses to consider sectarian identity while granting promotions to the 


nobility, declaring “What connection have worldly affairs with religion? ... For you is 


43 For general histories of Shi‘i ritual in the Mughal empire, see Rizvi (1986, 2:1-73 & 2:293-308) and 
Umar (1993, 182-90 & 311-5). 

44 See Rizvi (1986, 2:299-300) and Umar (1993, 169-71). Rizvi doubts that such a ban could have been 
enforced. 


45 On this topic, see also Umar (1993, 169-71). See Blake (1991, 125-30) for a demographic analysis of the 
Mughal nobility. 
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your religion and for me is mine” (ibid., 88).^9 Finally, when speaking of Delhi, one 
should remember that in 1679 Aurangzeb moved his court to Aurangabad in the Deccan, 
and he remained there until his death three decades later, so it is likely that he had limited 
influence on the city's ritual life during this period (Blake 1991, 16). 

Whatever the true nature of Aurangzeb’s policies towards Shi as, by the end of 
his reign there emerged two main centers in Delhi for majālis and the performance of 
risāī adab: Sàh-e mardān and Panjah šarīf. Panjah šarīf was located near Kashmiri Gate 
at the north end of the walled city of Shahjahanabad. This site housed an impression of 
Imam 'Alr's handprint, but was reportedly razed by Aurangzeb on suspicion that the 
impression was a forgery (Rizvi 1986, 2:300). After Aurangzeb's death in 1707, Panjah 
Sarif became the site of a graveyard and a popular place of pilgrimage. In the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century a building was erected there by women of the imperial family 
(ibid., 2:73), and a newer imambarah was constructed on the site in 1843 (ibid., 2:98).47 

During this period the preeminent site for Shi'i ritual in the environs of Delhi 
seems to have been Sah-e mardān. From at least the sixteenth century this was the site of 
a graveyard associated with Shi as, located some six miles south of the walled city, near 
Safdarjang's tomb. Sah-e mardān later took on special significance when an impression 
of the footprint of Imam "Alī was installed there.48 Accounts from the middle of the 
eighteenth century describe Sáh-e mardān as a popular place of pilgrimage; for example, 
AEK OF TBE: ORE see Rizvi (1986, 2:11, 2:36-37, & 2:302). 

47 This imāmbārah was built by Maulana Bāgir. Rizvi writes: “Eminent Urdu poets, such as Mir 
Muhammad Mu'min and Shaykh Ibrahim Zawg, wrote chronograms for it. The Mawlanà himself delivered 
sermons lasting four to five hours at a stretch which were attended by many Sunnīs and even some Hindus” 


(1986, 2:98). 
48 For the history of Šāh-e mardān, see Anjum (1988). 
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Dargāh Quli Khān gives an eyewitness account of the bustling crowds and ritual life 
there, circa 1739: 


On Saturday, a large number of pilgrims proceed [towards it] with the desire for 
felicity in their hearts and offer salutations and obeisance in accordance with their 
belief. The dust of His [Hazrat Ali] threshold is a cure for the ailing and the sweet 
water of the spring fulfills the desires of the need, and they tie threads to seek 
favours [which are duly fulfilled].... The conveyances of the nobles and plebians 
[sic] crowd the place narrowing it [road] as small as the eye of an ant.... For the 
faithful ones there is a chauki khana and it is here that reciters sing manqabat in 
loud piercing and melancholic tones and qasidas ... (Shekhar and Chenoy 1989, 
4-5).49 


Here the size of the crowd of devotees—one that includes “nobles and plebeians"—is 
remarkable. The dedicated building and performances of risāī adab also suggest a public, 
well-established gathering. According to a later account from Ymādu's Sa ādat 
(completed in 1808), people spent all night weeping and mourning at Sah-e mardan, and 
an adjacent area of land was designated as a “Karbala” for the burial of ta ziyahs 
(replicas of tombs of the Imams): 
Sah-e mardān is a building built by Bahadur Khvajah Sara [i.e. Javid Khan]. Each 
year on the day of Ašurah in Muharram ta ziyahs are carried there and entrusted 
to the earth. Each year in that place on 20" of the blessed month of Ramzan an 
assembly convenes as well, and marsiyah-khvāns, rauzah-khāvns, and other 
zākirs of the Prince of Martyrs [i.e. Imam Husain] go to that majlis where the 
whole night is spent in weeping and mourning. (my translation from Naqvi 1897, 
68) 


This account also highlights the performance of risāī adab at Sah-e mardān, with 


marsiyah, rauzah, and zikr recited through the night. Later in the nineteenth century, 





49 This account is discussed in Rizvi (1986, 2:300-302 & 2:72-73). 
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another majlis-khānah (assembly-building) was constructed at this site by the Mughal 
emperor Akbar II (r. 1806-37), son of Šāh Ālam II.50 

Given the public rituals and robust crowds in such descriptions of Shi'i centers in 
Delhi, I believe it is an overstatement to assert that *in the Mughal period, and especially 
under Awrangzib, Shī īs had no public rituals separate from Sunnis which could serve as 
the matrix of community formation" (Cole 1988, 92). On the contrary, it seems that Shi'i 
rituals were performed in public at least in a limited way at various points during the 
eighteenth century, especially when encouraged by the nobility and imperial family. 
Aurangzeb's own son and successor, the emperor Bahādur Šāh (r. 1707-12), for example, 
was suspected to have been favorably inclined towards Shi'ism. Later, in the mid-1700s, 
during the reign of Ahmad Šāh (r. 1748-54), the queen mother Qudsiah Begam and Jāvid 
Khān became prominent patrons of Shi'i architecture and ritual, especially at Šāh-e 
mardan.5! In the final decades of the century, following Sah ‘Alam II’s return to Delhi 
from exile in 1772, his minister Najaf Khan (d. 1782) became a patron of the 
commemorations at Panjah $arif (Rizvi 1986, 2:65-68, 2:73, & 2:300). Ta ziyah 
processions—banned during the reign of ‘Alamgir II (r.1754-9)—also resumed during 
this period thanks in part to the support of Muhammad Sah’s widow, Sahibah Mahal 


(Rizvi 1986, 2:304-5). Sah 'Alam II himself is said to have participated in rituals of 





50 See footnote 78 in Umar (1993, 342). 

51 For Bahadur Sah, who is known for his controversial addition of titles of praise for Imam Alī to the 
khutbah in 1709, see Rizvi (1986, 2:39-40) and Umar (1993, 171). A court historian writes disapprovingly 
that Bahādur Šāh "generally passed his time in disputations and holding of conferences about the sciences 
of figh with the ‘ulama of the time. He desired to popularize the tariga-i Imamiya (Shi'ism) in the 
subcontinent of India" (Umar 1993, 231 fn. 42). 
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mourning alongside his soldiers and members of the imperial family, though he would 
later refrain (Umar 1993, 186; Rizvi 1986, 2:305). 

Yet such examples should not obscure the fact that in the eighteenth century there 
were periods of bitter Shi'a-Sunni feuds in Delhi, and political factionalism at the court 
was often cast in sectarian terms. For example, in the civil war between Safdarjang and 
his rivals—mentioned in the previous chapter—some of the Mughal nobility organized 
along sectarian lines and engaged in strident anti-Shi'a propaganda (Umar 1993, 179).52 
In their writings, the influential religious leaders Sah Valiu'l lah (d. 1762) and his son 
Sah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz (d. 1824) betray an anxiety over the popularity of Shi'ism in Delhi in 
the late eighteenth century. They complained that they had become targets of persecution, 
and took rather extreme stances against Shii ritual, such as denouncing ta ziyah 
processions.?? Extremism on both sides would result in sectarian violence, as in the case 
of the Urdu poet Mirza Jan-e Jānān whose murder in 1781 was revenge for the critical 
comments he reportedly made about a ta ziyah procession passing by his home (Rizvi 
1986, 2:65 & 2:304). 

Turning to Avadh, accounts in contemporary sources from the late eighteenth 


century are far less communally charged and filled with details about Shi'i ritual life and 


32 According to Sarkar ([1932] 2008, 1:240), Safdarjang’s rival ‘Imadu’l Mulk was responsible for “the 
proclamation of a holy war (jihad) against Safdar Jang as a disloyal heretic (nimak-haram rāfizi). Imād 
worked upon Sunni fanaticism by issuing a decree signed by some theologians which denounced the ex- 
wazir as a Shia misbeliever, and called upon all true Muslims who honoured the first three Khalifs (cursed 
by the Shias) to join in a holy war against this heretic leader. The green banner of the Prophet was unfurled, 
and the public enthusiasm was roused to the boiling point in favour of the war." 

53 See Rizvi (1986, 2:65-71 & 2:305). Rizvi suggests that this paranoia was partly unfounded, pointing to a 
legend about Sah Valiu’l 1ah’s persecution by Najaf Khan. This was impossible, argues Rizvi, given the 
former’s death a decade prior to the latter’s return to Delhi. According to Rizvi (1986, 2:68-69), Sah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz became particularly distraught over his own nephew’s conversion. 
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the performance of risāī adab. These accounts portray the Navābs and their families, 
along with members of the nobility, participating in rituals such as the majlis and ta ziyah 
processions, and patronizing the construction of ritual architecture. 

In Faizabad, the earliest ritual architecture likely was constructed during the reign 
of Navāb Šujā'u'd Daulah (r. 1754-75), who is reported to have helped carry ta ziyahs 
during the mourning period in 1767 (Umar 1993, 194). His wife, Bahū Begam (d. 1815), 
had an imāmbārah built in Faizabad, where she remained even after Šujā u'd Daulah's 
death in 1775, maintaining Faizabad's role as a center of culture after her son moved the 
capital to Lucknow.*4 It became something of a tradition during the first ten days of 
Muharram for Bahü Begam to stay at her nephew’s house and participate in the 
commemorations at the imambarah there, a source of pride among the devotees 
assembled (Hoey [1888-9] 2004, 2:293). In Faizabad marsiyah recitation was a featured 
part of the majlis during Muharram, and marsiyah reciters were brought from Lucknow 
even for the death anniversary of Šujā'u'd Daulah.55 Shi'i congregational prayer, which 
would be organized in Lucknow from 1786, was introduced in Faizabad by Bahü 
Begam's nazir, Javāhir ‘Ali Khan. A contemporary history explains that because “the 
residents were not habituated to or inclined to meet for public prayer, ... he engaged ten 
or twenty men as servants to bring companies of people to the mosque to pray at the five 


appointed hours" (Hoey [1888-9] 2004 1:57). 





54 See footnote 286 in Umar (1993, 243). 

55 For mention of marsiyah recitation in Faizabad, see Hoey ([1888-9] 2004, 1:53 & 2:289). For the death 
anniversary of Šujā'u'd Daulah, see Hoey ([1888-9] 2004, 1:112) and Cole (1988, 97). The marsiyah- 
khvān mentioned here is Mirza Muhammad Raza, who is described as "the greatest marsiyakhwan of his 
day." 
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Navāb Asafu'd Daulah (r. 1775-97) shifted his capital from Faizabad to Lucknow 
in 1775, where he, along with his family and the nobility, undertook a project to promote 
a Shi'i identity for the new capital through the patronage of architecture, ritual, and the 
training of Shi'i religious scholars (‘ulama). Among the major architectural projects 
undertaken by Asafu'd Daulah was the Asafi Imambarah (better known today as the Bara 
Imāmbārah) which was completed in 1791. 56 This imambarah and its surrounding 
complex would become a center of ritual life for the Navāb and his family for the next 
three decades. From this period, the construction of imāmbārahs by Asafu'd Daulah and 
his successors in Lucknow was prolific: Juan Cole estimates that by the early 1800s 
"some 2,000 large imāmbārahs and 6,000 smaller ta ziyah-khanahs embellished 
Lucknow" (1988, 96). During Asafu'd Daulah's reign the Dargah Hazrat ‘Abbas was 
founded at the site of a relic, becoming an important center for ritual. After 1808, 
Tālkatorā was made the “Karbala” where ta ziyahs were brought to be buried at the 
conclusion of the mourning period (Rizvi 1986, 2:79 & 2:316). In 1816/7, Navāb 
Gazi u'd Din Haidar (r. 1814-27) built the Sah Najaf Imambarah, a replica of the tomb of 
‘All in Iraq, which subsequently became the main site of the mourning rituals for the 
Navāb and his family (Rizvi 1986, 2:80-81). The vast majority of imambarahs were 
much smaller structures; yet so plentiful were they that in his Guzashtah Lucknow (1914- 


6) ‘Abdul Halim Sarar would later declare, “so many Majlises take place in Lucknow that 





56 For a fine recent study of the Asafi Imāmbārah, see Keshani (2006). 
57 For the dargāh, see Cole (1988, 98-101), Umar (1993, 195), Rizvi (1986, 2:79 & 2:316), and Mrs. 
Hassan Ali ([1832] 1973, 34). 
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should anyone so desire, he could, simply by attending them, get enough food to live on 
the generosity of devout Shias” (Sharar 1975, 215). 

Contemporary accounts from this period include descriptions of the performance 
of rituals, including recitations of risāī adab. The daily court reports during Asafu'd 
Daulah's reign, for example, provide a meticulous account of his routine during the 
weeks of Muharram in 1794-5. The Navab’s activities on the first day of Muharram are 
recounted here: 


... before sunset the Nawwāb awoke from his sleep, took a bath, and dressed in 
black mourning robes to pay respect to the memory of Imams Hasan and Husayn. 
He then took tea. Afterwards the marsiya and kitāb-reciters were summoned. 
Important dignitaries were given audience. Twelve dushālas (shawls) for the 
marsiya-reciters and a large sum of money were entrusted to Tahsin ‘Ali Khan as 
a reward for the kitāb-reciters. Then the Nawwāb set off on foot from the palace 
towards the imambarha. Near the Golden bastion he mounted a horse, 
dismounting again at the imambarha gate. Golden 'alams and panjas were ready. 
The band played a mourning tune and the Nawwāb entered the imambarha. 
Hindus were not allowed inside. The Nawwab recited fatiha on the ta'ziyas and 
circumambulated round them. Orders were given to recite the kitab and marsiyas. 
After the recitations, Tahsīn *Alī Khan was ordered to give dushalas to the 
marsiya-reciters and five hundred rupees to the kitāb-reciters. After the second 
night-watch, [the Navab] ... entered his palace. The dignitaries went to their own 
houses. In the palace the Nawwab summoned the kitāb-reciters. They sweetly 
recited pathetic lines. The Nawwāb deeply appreciated their performance and 
gave them another five hundred rupees. (Rizvi 1986, 2:310) 


Asafu'd Daulah's day is filled with the performance of a series of ritual obligations, 
listening to no less than three performances of kitāb-khvāns and marsiyah-khvāns, and 


paying his respects both in the imambarah and in his own palace.58 In reports from 





58 Regarding the marsiyah reciters at the Asafr Imāmbārah during Asafu'd Daulah's reign, Juan Cole 
(1988, 97) writes: "Elegy reciters, such as Mullà Muhammad Shushtari and Shah Husayn Vilayat, came to 
Lucknow from Iran, and found appreciation at the nawab's court. Asafu' d-Dawlah appointed Shushtarī, a 
poet and rawzah-khvān with some clerical training, to recite elegies in the Great Imambarah. An expert in 
music (an art forbidden by the legalistic ulama), he had a beautiful voice, which could melt peoples' [sic] 
hearts." 
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subseguent days, the Navāb is portrayed moving from private to public space as he visits 
a different group of imāmbārahs each day, often listening to recitations of risāī adab 
(Rizvi 1986, 2:310-16). 

Two decades later, Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, who lived in Lucknow from 1816 to 
1828, provides a detailed description of the different types of majālis that she 
witnessed.?? 


Mourning assemblies are held in the Emaum-baarahs [imāmbārahs] twice every 
day during Mahurrum [Muharram]; those of the evening, however, are the most 
attractive, and have the fullest attendance of visitors. The master of the house, at 
the appointed hour, takes his seat on the floor near the pulpit, surrounded by the 
males of his family and intimate friends, and the crowd of strangers arrange 
themselves—wherever there is sitting room—without impeding the view of the 
Tazia [ta ziyah]. (22) 


The majlis begins with a maulvī who recites the day's episode from dah majlis in Persian, 
which demonstrates that the recitation of such texts in Persian was still central to the 
majlis in Lucknow circa 1820: 


One of the most popular Maulvees [maulvis] of the age is engaged to 
recite the particular portion appointed for each day, from the manuscript 
documents, called Dhie Mudgelluss [dah majlis], in the Persian language. This 
work is in ten parts, and contains a subject for each day's service, descriptive of 
the life and sufferings of the Emaums [Imams], their friends, and children, 
particularly as regards the eventful period of Mahurrum [Muharram] in which 
they were engaged. It is, I am assured, a pathetic, fine composition, in the history 
of their leaders, the heroic bravery of their friends, &c. They are particularly 
anxious to engage an eloquent reader for this part of the performance, who by his 
impressive manner compels his hearers to sympathise in the affecting incidents 
which are recited by him. 

I have been present when the effect produced by the superior oratory and 
gestures of a Maulvee [maulvi] has almost terrified me, the profound grief, 


59 Mrs. Hassan Ali was an Englishwoman who married into a Shi'i family in Lucknow with whom she 
lived for a period of twelve years (1816-28). Her descriptions of daily life and traditions are some of the 
most evocative accounts of this period. 
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evinced in his tears and groans, being piercing and apparently sincere. ([1823] 
1973, 22) 


Here we find that the hosts of the majlis have chosen a reciter for his engaging style of 
recitation, whose “superior oratory and gestures" left a deep impression on Mrs. Hassan 
Ali, even though she was ignorant of Persian. The recitation of the dah majlis text is 
followed by an intermission, and then a session for marsiyah recitation in the 
“Hindustani” language, another name for Urdu in Mrs. Hassan Ali's day. 
... the Murseeah [marsiyah] is chanted, by several well-practiced voices, with 
good effect. This part of the service is, perhaps, the most impressive, as the very 
ignorant, even, can comprehend every word,—the Murseeah [marsiyah] being in 
the Hindustani tongue, a poetical composition of great merit, and embracing all 
the subjects they meet to commemorate. The whole assembly rises up afterwards, 
and, as with one voice, recount the names of the lawful leaders after Mahumud 
[Muhammad], entreating blessings and peace to their souls. They then repeat the 
names of the hated usurpers (Caliphas), on whose memory they invoke curses, 
&c. Mortem [matam] follows, beating the breasts in unison with the voice, and 
uttering the names of Hasan and Hosein [Husain]; this performance concludes 
each day’s Mudgelluss [majlis], either of the morning or evening. (23) 
Despite the recitation of the Persian dah majlis in the first half of the assembly, we can 
infer that for many in attendance marsiyah was the highlight of the majlis, for no other 
reason than it being in “Hindustani” and fully comprehended by even the “very ignorant.” 
As a woman living in pardah herself, Mrs. Hassan Ali makes a point to describe 
the all-women’s majlis that she had observed.© These were typically organized in a large 
room within the confines of the zanānah (women’s quarters), and were restricted to 


women, except for the immediate male relatives of the majlis’s host (23-24). The host 


hired professional women reciters (“chiefly daughters of poor Sayyids, who have not 





69 See Hollister (1953, 174) for more on Shi‘i women’s ritual. 
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been married for a lack of dowry") to perform portions of the dah majlis and marsiyahs 
over the ten day mourning period: 


The few females who have been educated are in great request at this season; they 
read the Dhie Mudgelluss [dah majlis], and chant the Murseeah [marsiyah] with 
good effect. These women, being hired for the purpose, are detained during the 
ten days; when the Mahurrum [Muharram] ceases, they are dismissed to their own 
homes, loaded with the best gifts the good lady their employer can conveniently 
spare, commensurate with the services performed. These educated females are 
chiefly daughters of poor Syaads [Sayyids], who have not been married for the 
lack of a dowry; they live devoutly in the service of God, according to their faith. 
They are sometimes required, in the families of the nobility, to teach the Quran to 
the young ladies ... (ibid., 29) 


Mrs. Hassan Ali's account is evidence that recitation of the dah majlis in Persian was also 
a central part of the women's majlis, and its popularity justified the expense of hiring 
professional reciters, despite the rarity of women's education that she notes here. 

As in the pattern of the general majlis that Mrs. Hassan Ali described before, she 
explains that next in the women's majlis comes the recitation of marsiyah in the 
"language of the country," presumably the same Hindustani of the abovementioned 
marsiyahs. 

... the Murseeah [marsiyah] narrative of the suffering at Karbala is a really 

pathetic and interesting composition; the work being conveyed in the language of 

the country, every word is understood, and very deeply felt, by the females in all 
these assemblies, who having their hearts softened by the emphatic chantings of 
the readers, burst into violent tears and sobbings of the most heart-rending 
description. As in the gentlemen's assembly, they conclude with Mortem [mātam] 

... (29) 

Marsiyah recitation was also a part of the ta ziyah processions on the day of ‘Asurah that 
Mrs. Hassan Ali witnessed: 
... in the cavalcade is a chanter or reader of the Murseeah [marsiyah], who selects 


passages from that well-arranged work suited to the time when Hosein's 
[Husain’s] person was the mark for Yuzeed’s [Yazid’s] arrows, and which 
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describe his conduct on the trying occasion; one or two couplets being chanted, 
the procession advances in slow time, halting every five minutes on the way from 
the beginning to the end of the march. The reader is attended by the proprietor of 
the Tazia [ta ziyah] display, and his many relatives and friends, bare-footed, and 
without any covering on their heads;—many of these persons throw chaff on their 
heads, expressive of grief, and whilst the Murseeah [marsiyah] is chanted, their 
boisterous expressions of sorrow are painfully severe to the mere observer of the 

scene. (48-49) 

Here we find that marsiyah recitation is not limited to the majlis, but is featured during 
ta ziyah processions as well, where it accompanies some of the more ostentatious 
expressions of grief. 

The above accounts of ritual life in Delhi and Lucknow—from Dargah Quli 
Khān's descriptions of Delhi’s Šāh-e mardān, to Asafu'd Daulah's visits to imāmbārahs 
in his capital, to Mrs. Hassan Ali's observations on the types of majālis in Lucknow—all 
demonstrate the prominence of the recitation of marsiyah and other genres of risāī adab. 
For example, the authors of these accounts highlight the importance of hiring a skillful 
reciter, and the effect that such a reciter has upon on the majlis. There is a pattern that 
emerges in these accounts, as the accessibility of Urdu marsiyahs contributes to their 
great emotional impact upon listeners in comparison to recitations of the Persian dah 
majlis. What these accounts do not reveal is that many aspects of marsiyahs during this 
period—form, poetics, and language—were undergoing constant experimentation, so that 
the type of marsiyah encountered by each author and performed in these majalis would 


have been quite different. I consider below such developments in marsiyah's literary 


features, and their wider significance for Urdu literary culture. 
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4) Overview of the Classical Urdu Marsiyah 

The earliest extant marsiyahs composed in Delhi's local vernacular date to the 
early eighteenth century, just prior to the generation of poets mentioned by Dargāh Quli 
Khan above in his description of Sah-e mardān.! Marsiyahs would assume several 
different literary forms over the following generations as poets experimented extensively 
with the genre's features. The story of these developments in marsiyah’s form, language, 
and aesthetics, along with the Urdu marsiyah's links to associated genres from Persian 
and Dakani literature, will be explored in later chapters. Here I wish to focus on the 
outcome of these developments, by introducing the Urdu marsiyah as it is best known 
today in its “classical” form. The word “classical,” of course, implies that posterity has 
come to recognize and revere a certain stage in a tradition's past as its consummation. In 
this sense, most scholars and aficionados of Urdu literature would recognize the classical 
Urdu marsiyah to be synonymous with the poets Mir Anis and Mirzā Dabīr. 

Mir Anis (1803-74) and his close contemporary, Mirza Dabir (1803-75), are 
widely credited with the literary refinement of the Urdu marsiyah, earning respect in 
literary circles for the aesthetic and literary merit of their work outside the devotional 
context of the commemorative majlis. This tension between marsiyah as an aesthetic 
object and its role in ritual life would factor in many debates among Urdu scholars, as 
marsiyah was incorporated into the canon of classical Urdu literature and adopted as a 
topic of literary criticism from the late nineteenth century. As a point of reference, in this 


section I will outline the prominent features of the classical Urdu marsiyah using one of 





61 For published collections of such marsiyahs, see Adib (1984) and Amrohavi (1975). 
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Anīs's most famous works as a touchstone: “namak-e khvān-e takallum hai fasahat merī” 
(My eloguence is the salt of the feast of discourse). This marsiyah is widely considered 
one of Anīs's masterpieces; it is chosen often for recitation in majālis today, and has been 
included in nearly every anthology of Anīs's marsiyahs. 

One can glean the general form of Anīs's marsiyah from simply opening an 
anthology and studying the layout of the verses on the printed page. Consider this stanza 
from Anīs's abovementioned marsiyah: 

mājarā subh-e Sahadat kā bayá kartā hi 

ranj-o andoh-o musībat kā bayā kartā hū 

tasnah-kamé ki 'ibādat kā bayā kartā hi 

Jā nisārē ki ità at kā baya kartā hu 

jin kā hamtà nahi ek ek musāhib aisā 
aise bande na kabhi hóge na sāhib aisā 

I narrate the events of the morning of martyrdom 

I narrate the sorrow and grief and tribulation 

I narrate the devotion of the thirsty ones 

I narrate the obedience of those who sacrifice their lives 

Each and every companion was a type that has no equal 

Never again will there be such servants, nor such a master 

(my translation; Husain [1977-80] 1990, 2:453) 
Even those with rudimentary knowledge of Urdu will recognize that this stanza is divided 
into six lines. The arrangement of this stanza, called musaddas (from the Arabic word for 
“six”), is repeated throughout this marsiyah. Since the turn of the nineteenth century, 
almost all classical Urdu marsiyahs have been composed in this form. Curiously, the 
musaddas form was quite rare in Urdu (and in Persian as well) prior to its use in the 
marsiyah, although it gained subsequent popularity outside the marsiyah genre from the 


second half of the nineteenth century. The success of marsiyah in crafting the musaddas 


form laid the foundation for the master works of such poets as Altaf Husain Halt and 
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Muhammad Igbāl, among others, who emulated the musaddas form and many other 
elements of the marsiyah genre as they crafted a modern voice for Urdu poetry.9? 

A closer inspection of the above musaddas stanza will reveal that its six lines are 
organized according to a number of recurring patterns. Notice, for example, the 
distinctive rhyme scheme: each of the first four lines contains a rhyming word (sahādat, 
musibat, 'ibadat, ità at), followed by a verbatim phrase (kā bayá kartā hū). The last two 
lines of the stanza likewise contain rhyming words (musāhib, sāhib) followed by 
verbatim material (aisā). In Urdu the rhyming portions of these lines is called gāfiyah, 
and the verbatim portion that follows is called radīf. This system of gāfiyah-radīf, with 
some variations, is common to nearly all genres of classical Urdu poetry. In a musaddas 
marsiyah the content of the gāfiyah and radif will change from stanza to stanza, but the 
function of qaftyah-radif to divide each musaddas stanza into two groups of verses—four 
lines plus two lines—is continued throughout the marsiyah. The qafiyah-radif scheme of 
the classical marsiyah may be expressed in shorthand as AAAA BB, CCCC DD, etc. A 
long radif is considered to be especially challenging for poets to sustain over multiple 
verses, and it is acceptable for a poet to drop the use of radif altogether in some stanzas. 

Special attention should also be given to the final couplet of each stanza called the 
fip, which is set off from the rest of the stanza even in its layout on the page. In 
performance and composition the final couplet of each stanza often functions as a 
capstone, summing up the theme of the stanza or elaborating a poetic effect developed in 


the stanza's first four lines. True to its meaning in masonry (fip karnā, "pressing or 





62 This point is discussed in greater detail in the Conclusion. 
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squeezing mortar or plaster into place”), the fip couplets help to delineate the boundaries 
between stanzas, and also serve as the mortar that bonds stanzas together to create a 
marsiyah's larger structure. In performance a marsiyah reciter may highlight the tīp 
couplet to signal the completion of a theme, often pausing or turning back to repeat the 
couplet or even the entire stanza when praised by the assembly. 

All six lines of a musaddas stanza, and by extension the entire marsiyah, are 
governed by a single meter. Urdu meter is quantitative (unlike qualitative meter of 
traditional English poetry), adapted from the metrical systems of classical Arabic and 
Persian, with each meter distinguished by its unique number and arrangement of short 
and long syllables. In the case of the stanza above from Anis's marsiyah, the meter 


follows this pattern: 





Accordingly, one scans the first line (mājarā subh-e šahādat kā bayā kartā hit) as: 

/ mà ja rà subl h-e ša hà dat / kā ba yá kar / tā hū / 
From an informal survey of Mir Anīs's marsiyahs, I found that he favored three meters, 
all having fourteen syllables to the line. Besides its obvious role as a unifying principle 
for composition, meter is emphasized in the popular taļt ul lafz style of marsiyah 


recitation. 





63 McGregor ([1993] 1997, 404). 

64 The symbol = indicates a long syllable; — indicates a short syllable. This corresponds to meter number 18 
in Pritchett and Khaliq (1987, 57), namely, ramal musamman makhbün mahzūf magtū `. 

65 This assessment is based the 45 marsiyahs by Mir Anis that comprise the anthology edited by Salihah 
*Abid Husain ([1977-80] 1990). Besides the abovementioned meter, the other two correspond to meter 
number 5 (/= = -/=-=--/- = =-/=- = /) and number 8(/= = -/-= = -/- == -/-= = /)in 
Pritchett and Khaliq (1987, 56-57). In Urdu scholarship these are named muzāri'* musamman akhrab makfūf 
mahzüf and hazaj musamman akhrab makfüf mahzüf respectively. 
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Stepping back to consider some of the larger structural features of this marsiyah, 
we find that it comprises a total of 102 stanzas. Among the 45 marsiyahs included in 
Sālihah *Ābid Husain's anthology of Anīs's marsiyahs ([1977-80] 1990), the shortest 
marsiyah contains a total 37 stanzas, while the longest contains 243. The average length 
of the marsiyahs in this anthology is approximately 120 stanzas, and the vast majority 
have between 80 and 180 stanzas. Faced with the grand scale of a typical marsiyah, one 
may begin to appreciate the skill of both the composers and reciters of these texts, 
especially when one recalls that such marsiyahs were intended to be performed in the 
majlis for an assembly of attentive devotees. Given that a full recitation of one of Anīs's 
longer marsiyahs can take upwards of two hours, it is understandable that today a 
marsiyah of this length is rarely recited in its entirety. Instead, a marsiyah reciter usually 
edits the marsiyah—often seamlessly during the performance itself —in order to meet the 
demands of a particular majlis. 

It is these formal features—the recurring musaddas stanzas, the gāfiyah-radīf 
rhyme scheme, and the adherence to a single meter—which, in turn, frame the narrative 
content of a given marsiyah. The classical marsiyah is at heart a narrative genre, and each 
marsiyah is typically devoted to a single episode of the larger Karbala narrative. Because 
these episodes are thoroughly familiar to devotees in the majlis, there is no obligation, 
nor intention, that a marsiyah provide a comprehensive, moment-by-moment account of 
events. Instead, the narrative of a marsiyah draws from the Karbala narrative as a 
complex, intertextual web of characters and events, what we may characterize—in A. K. 


Ramanujan’s terms—as a shared “pool of signifiers" (1991). Likewise, although a typical 
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marsiyah begins in the midst of the episode's action, experienced listeners will readily 
place the episode within the larger Karbala narrative. 

The culmination of most episodes narrated in marsiyahs is the martyrdom of one 
of Imām Husain's companions in the Battle of Karbala. In the majlis the choice of which 
marsiyah to recite depends on the events and martyrs in the Karbala narrative that are 
associated with each day of the mourning period. For example, the tenth day of 
Muharram, "Ašurah, is considered the anniversary of Imam Husain's martyrdom, so on 
this day marsiyahs will be recited that narrate and commemorate this episode. With the 
focus of a typical marsiyah on a single hero and episode, the narrative progresses from 
stanza to stanza, following a conventional series of loosely defined set-pieces and 
sections. More broadly, from beginning to end, a marsiyah also traces a long emotional 
arc, with the focus shifting from heroism and valor, to sorrow and mourning, and 
concluding with the hero's martyrdom and the reactions of survivors in Imam Husain’s 
camp. 

There are ten set-pieces and sections (ajzā-e marsiyah) that scholars have 
identified in classical marsiyahs, along with their common order of occurrence, although 
it should be noted that few actual marsiyahs follow this template exactly.96 A 


hypothetical marsiyah containing all of ten of these would begin with an opening section 


66 A concise overview of these sections is found in C. M. Naim's classic introduction to the Urdu 
marsiyah, where he presents a list of ten sections, describes the nature of each and their typical order of 
occurrence (2004, 3-4), and then proceeds to demonstrate how these sections may be mapped onto Mir 
Anis's marsiyah titled “jab gat’ ki musāfat-e sab āftāb mē” (ibid., 5-10). Because Naim draws upon 
scholarship on this subject in Urdu by Mas ūd Hasan Rizvi “Adib” ([1931] 1956, 20-22) and Masthu’z 
Zamá ([1968] 2002, 411-6), the following description is a synthesis of the views of these three scholars. 
Muhammad Husain Āzād singles out the poet Mir Zamir as a key figure in the historical development of 
these sections (Pritchett 2001, 305, 424). 
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named (1) cehrah (lit. face), a prelude to the entrance of the central hero of the marsiyah. 
The cehrah typically contains praise for God, the Prophet Muhammad, and the Imāms. In 
rarer marsiyahs, the cehrah is used to acclaim the skill of the marsiyah poet and his 
family, and to pray that this skill be displayed in the present marsiyah. A second function 
of the cehrah is to set the scene with intricate descriptions of the natural world, the trials 
faced by Imam Husain and his companions in reaching Karbala, the intense heat of the 
desert, and the thirst and other hardships they endure during the blockade. 

The marsiyah then turns its focus to the episode's hero in the section named (2) 
mājarā (lit. event, incident). 97 After the somewhat nonspecific setting of the cehrah, it is 
here that the listener becomes oriented within the larger Karbala narrative, and identifies 
the precise theme and episode of the marsiyah. This is followed by a short set-piece 
called the (3) sarāpā (lit. head to foot) in which the physical appearance, temperament, 
spiritual qualities, and other traits of the hero are described, with special emphasis on 
their devotional significance.$ The hero's preparation for entering the field of battle, and 
his final meetings with friends and companions are depicted in the (4) rukhsat (lit. 
departure). Poignant moments include the hero's exchanging farewells and his requesting 
permission from Imam Husain to enter the battle. The rukhsat is one of the sections in 
classical marsiyahs that regularly features the voices of female characters. 

The (5) amad (lit. arrival) details the hero’s entrance upon the battlefield, and his 


qualities as a noble and indomitable warrior. Two short set-pieces included in the āmad 


67 Adib's list does not mention this section. Masihu'z Zamā explains that the elements in the mājarā were 
traditionally assumed under the cehrah, although he argues that it clearly has a distinct function and subject 
from the cehrah (415-6). 


68 Masthu’z Zama gives sarāpā as number five in his list, after rukhsat and Gmad (ibid., 416). 
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are ghorā (lit. horse) and talvār (lit. sword) in which the gualities of the hero's horse and 
weapon are highlighted, with the talvār used as a metonym for the hero's skill in battle 
against opponents. In keeping with the conventions of battle in Arabia, the hero addresses 
the opposing army in the form of a (6) rajaz, a declaration of his lineage and nobility, his 
accomplishments as a warrior, and the righteousness of his cause. The (7) jang (lit. battle) 
then describes the battle waged by the hero against Yazid's army.9? 

Despite the lack of food and water, and the desert heat, the hero fights valiantly, 
dominating his enemies. Typically it is only when the hero resolves to fulfill his role as a 
martyr that he becomes vulnerable to the enemy's attack—the implication being that he 
would continue to prevail over Yazid's army were it not for the higher calling of destiny. 
The circumstances of the enemy army's final attack and the hero's martyrdom are 
narrated in the (8) sahādat (lit. martyrdom). When news of the hero's martyrdom reaches 
Imam Husain’s camp, his family and companions lament the slain hero in the (9) bain 
(lit. lamentation). Here Imam Husain is depicted carrying the corpse back to the camp to 
be mourned by the survivors. Like the rukhsat, in this section the voices of female 
characters come to the forefront of the marsiyah. In the majlis, the recitation of the bain 
section marks the culmination of the assembly's visible and vocal expressions of 
mourning, as they are moved by descriptions of the slain hero and his grieving survivors. 
The marsiyah closes with a brief (10) du ā, a prayer for the martyrs of Karbala, often in 


the voice of the poet reflecting on the episode that has been presented in the marsiyah.” 


69 The set-pieces mentioned earlier, ghorā and talvār, are sometimes included within jang. 
70 Adīb's list does not include this section. 
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It is customary for the poet to insert his own pen-name (takhallus) into a line of the final 
stanza, the traditional manner of indicating authorship in Urdu verse. 

Much debate has surrounded the critical value of these ten sections. Although 
some scholars have suggested that they constitute a useful tool for analyzing classical 
marsiyahs, one finds that this idealized template is often difficult to reconcile with the 
structure of actual texts. This problem is demonstrated by Naim's analysis of Mir Anis’s 
“jab qat‘ ki musāfat-e sab āftāb mé," a marsiyah comprising 197 stanzas.”! In its 
organization this marsiyah is extremely complex, repeatedly shifting its focus between 
two heroes (Imam Husain and his half-brother 'Abbas) and the details of their 
martyrdom. Given this complexity, it is to be expected that this marsiyah would not 
conform with any ideal template. According to Naim's analysis, this marsiyah contains 
several mājarā sections interspersed throughout. Other sections, such as the sarāpā and 
rukhsat, occur in contrary order, and the marsiyah leaves out the rajaz section altogether. 
Some sections are repeated, with their focus on a different hero each time. Given the 
many departures of such marsiyahs from the ideal template, we may begin to doubt the 


value of this model for analysis.” 





7! Naim provides a useful chart of his analysis on pages 9-10 (ibid.). See Matthews (1994) for a complete 
verse translation of this marsiyah. Incidentally, this remains the only published English translation of a 
marsiyah by Mir Anis. 

72 On this point, Masihu'z Zamā offers a keen insight that part of the confusion lies in the focus of scholars 
upon marsiyahs in which the central figures are martyred on the tenth of Muharram. Masthu’z Zama points 
out that while such marsiyahs are central to the religious significance and ritual role of the marsiyah 
tradition, they are only one of many types of marsiyahs, and should not monopolize our understanding of 
the tradition. Marsiyahs that focus on episodes other than the Battle of Karbala, such as the martyrdom of 
Muslim bin 'Aqil in Kufah, and the later imprisonment of Imam Husain’s family in Damascus, will 
naturally not include many of these ten sections. In fact, Masihu'z Zamā argues, the only sections common 
to the majority of marsiyahs are mājarā, sahādat, and bain ([1968] 2002, 414-5). 
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Amy Bard has also questioned the value of the “sections” analysis, noting that “it 
seems to have been a remarkable, rather than an everyday occurrence, for all of them to 
be included in a majlis recitation” (2002, 42-43).73 She notes such analysis has been used 
rather insidiously to make aesthetic judgments about the genre by scholars who feel that 
marsiyah should conform more closely to the conventions of the Western epic. Bard 
argues that such scholars are critical of marsiyah's emphasis on tragedy and mourning, 
alleging that the genre portrays its heroes in an undignified manner.”* This critique is 
closely associated with Muhammad Sadiq, who writes: 


Judging them strictly as works of art, apart from the religious significance or 
utility, the impression one carries of the marsiyas is that they are much too 
tearful....The heroics are all conventional, but the sufferings painted are real and 
there is too much of them.... Are we not all agreed that excessive indulgence in 
grief or an unusual display of sensibility is deleterious and should, therefore, be 
deprecated and condemned? On the other hand, do we not value manliness, 
fortitude, and endurance? If so, the marsiyas do not live up to the highest human 
ideals ... (1984, 212) 


By assigning such a large place to pathos the poets as well as their readers and 
listeners appear to have overlooked a very important fact, namely, that if the 
characters are made to wallow in distress, they will come perilously close to 
losing their dignity, and therefore forfeit the reader’s respect. (ibid., 211) 


One recognizes that here Sadiq’s critique rests precariously on a number of 
presuppositions about gender, emotion, and aesthetics that have been the subject of wide 
scholarly critique over the past decades. With respect to the marsiyah tradition, Bard 


(ibid., 33-34) and Syed Akbar Hyder (2006a, 32-33) have persuasively argued that such 


73 Bard offers a telling anecdote about about Mir Anis’s recitation in a majlis to illustrate this point (2002, 
42-43 ). 

7^ Another difference is the marsiyah's focus on single episode of a larger narrative, versus the 
comprehensive narrative of the epic. To remedy this problem more than one scholar of marsiyah has 
attempted to create a hybrid “epic-marsiyah” by weaving together selected stanzas from multiple 
marsiyahs, arranging them in a way that conforms to the emotional and formal character of the epic. For 
example, see Adib (1957). 
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discourse betrays the misguided assumption that tears and mourning represent concession 
and defeat, and an ignorance of marsiyah's role and significance (discussed earlier in this 
chapter) in the devotional context of the majlis.”5 While there is some analytical value in 
recognizing the ten sections as outlined above, the key to their usefulness is to recognize 
that they form a set of descriptive features codified by later generations of scholars, rather 
than a prescriptive checklist that was used by poets in composition. 

To understand the structure of the classical marsiyah, C. M. Naim offers an 
alternative to the “ten sections" analysis; instead he focuses on the effect of particular 
verses upon the listeners in a majlis. Because this approach attends to the reception of the 
text in the majlis and the interaction between reciter and listeners during performance, I 
find it useful for understanding the general emotional arc and aesthetic organization of 
actual marsiyah texts. Naim proposes that the stanzas of a marsiyah may be divided into 
one of two types: mubkī and gair-mubki, that is, those which evoke tragedy and pathos, 
versus those that highlight heroic fortitude and affirmation of faith. Naim argues that the 
balance and skillful transition between these two types of stanzas are hallmarks of a 
successful marsiyah. 

A look at even a handful of marsiyas by any of the nineteenth century masters 

will make any careful reader quickly aware of the keen sense of organization and 

proportion that good marsiya writers show. They do not just plunge into the tragic 
parts, nor do they allow a monotonously lachrymose effect throughout the poem. 

They display a fine awareness of the needs of their audience. The pious listener 

wants pathos, but just as much a strong affirmation of his faith too; he cries out 

for tragic figures, but also longs to laud brave heroes; and he wants the poet to 


display to him situations that would melt even the hardest heart, but in such 
manner that they also enhance his fortitude in the face of his own insignificant 


75 In response to critiques of the marsiyah genre's emphasis on sorrow, Adib writes, “... sorrow is a human 
being's most powerful, most pure, and most dignified (sarīf) emotion" (my translation; 1957, 5). 
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adversities. As one analyses a marsiya one clearly sees the poet interspersing 

periods of relative relaxation and exaltation with periods of intense emotional 

involvement, and thus gradually leading toward the highly charged lamentatory 

outburst at the end. ... The marsiya writer seeks to gain from his audience vāh 

(Bravo!) in the beginning and âh (Woe!) at the end ... (Naim 1994, 4-5) 
Naim applies the distinction between mubki (pathetic, tear-inducing) and gair-mubki (lit. 
non-tear-inducing) stanzas to his abovementioned analysis of Mir Anīs's “jab qat‘ ki 
musāfat-e Sab āftāb mē.” He finds that only a quarter of the stanzas are of the mubkī type, 
and that Anis generally positions the mubki stanzas “usually in ones or twos, at various 
strategic points” (ibid., 10). Naim suggests that these mubkī stanzas interspersed 
throughout a marsiyah, “act as sharp, but brief, reminders of the main tragedy, and also 
as quick transitions between major sections” (ibid., 10). The only sustained sequence of 
mubkī stanzas occurs, as one would expect, during the sahādat and bain sections. The 
proportion of mubki stanzas may be even higher in practice, however. Recalling that 
marsiyah reciters tend to edit texts according to the demands of each majlis, Syed Akbar 
Hyder observes that, “the pathos-laden (mubki) components of the marsiya are more 
frequently recited in the popular majlis setting than are the epic-like elements drawn from 
the sarapa or rajaz” (2006a, 31). One may conclude, then, that these two methods of 
organization generally act in tandem over the course of marsiyahs, both enhancing its 
devotional function in the majlis. 

As in the examples I have presented in this section, much has been written about 
the distinctive literary features of the classical Urdu marsiyah, the genre’s ideals, and its 


underlying structure. The features of the classical Urdu marsiyah, as outlined above, 


crystalized at the turn of the nineteenth century and have remained dominant ever since. 
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These features are so widely taken for granted that few have considered the history and 
significance behind their formation: how they emerged from a complex process crafted 
by generations of marsiyah poets whose choices regarding form, language, and aesthetics 
were made in relation to shifting socio-political landscapes. The features of the classical 
marsiyah I have introduced here will serve as a springboard to a number of larger 
questions I will address about the links between developments in literary cultures— 
elements of form, language, aesthetics, as well as the status and role of literary 
communities—and larger social institutions of religion and politics. For example, what 
was the process by which successive generations of marsiyah poets settled on particular 
literary features? What changes in literary, ritual, and political circles drove the evolution 
of these features? How did the patronage of such figures as Qudsia Begam in Delhi and 
Asafu'd Daulah in Lucknow, as well as marsiyah's growing prominence in ritual life, 
shape the formal features of the genre and change the status of marsiyah poets? And, 
more broadly, how did such developments in the marsiyah tradition during this period 
reflect and contribute to the rising popularity of Urdu as an emerging cosmopolitan 
literary culture? My exploration of such questions will continue in later chapters. Here, as 
a first step, I will consider the approaches and contributions of earlier scholarship on the 


marsiyah tradition. 


5) Marsiyah Studies in English and Urdu Scholarship 
In the previous section I began to highlight some of the debates and methods of 


analysis common among scholars of marsiyah. I now conclude this chapter with an 
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overview of the themes and approaches that have characterized the study of the Urdu 
marsiyah in English and Urdu language scholarship. In general, one notices that the 
concerns of Western-trained scholars who publish in English are markedly different from 
those of scholars who are based in South Asia and publish in Urdu. This divergence is 
perhaps both a cause and an effect of the unfortunate lack of dialog between these two 
groups of scholars. 

English language scholars from the field of religion have largely focused on 
questions related to marsiyah’s role and significance in Shii devotion and the 
commemorative majlis. Because their primary concern is typically with general aspects 
of Shi i ritual life, marsiyah rarely receives more than passing mention in such studies.” 
Most of this research dates to the late twentieth century and is based on ethnography 
carried out in Shi“ centers in India and Pakistan. By contrast, marsiyah has been the 
subject of relatively few literary-oriented studies in English; these are largely confined to 
article-length introductions to marsiyah intended for readers unacquainted with Urdu 
literature and Shi'ism,"/ sections on marsiyah in general Urdu literary histories,"5 and 
translations of marsiyahs.’? Although scholarship in English on marsiyah is in its infancy, 
recent work on more specialized topics, such as the role of gender in the marsiyah 


tradition, reflects the field’s growing maturity.0 





76 For an overview of this scholarship, see Bard (2002, 33-38). To this one might add more recent work by 
Bard herself (2005), as well as Howarth (2005), Hyder (2006a), and Ruffle (2011). Qureshi (1981) 
considers the genres of risāī adab from the perspective of ethnomusicology. 

77 See Matthews (1994, 1-33) and Naim (2004). 

78 See Sadiq (1984, 203-27); and Schimmel (1975, 199-202). 

79 English translations of complete Urdu marsiyahs are truly rare, but include Matthews (1994) and Bard 
(2002, 177-88). 

80 See Bard and Ritter (2009), Oesterheld (2010), Hyder (n.d.), and Hyder and Petievich (2009). 
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A notable void in English language scholarship—one which this dissertation 
seeks to help fill—is a study of the genre's development prior to the late twentieth 
century, either from the field of religion or literature. Political and social historians, for 
their part, have considered aspects of marsiyah in relation to Shi'i institutions in 
premodern South Asia. Rizvi (1986) and Umar (1993) both offer wide-ranging histories 
of Shi'ism in South Asia, and provide excellent guides to relevant primary sources, but 
offer only minimal analysis.8! Among historians, Juan Cole has underscored the marsiyah 
tradition's importance as a component of “popular Shi ism" in the Avadhī Navabs’ 
project of state-building, and Cole's insights will be a point of departure in later chapters 
of this dissertation (1988, 92-119). 

Turning to Urdu language scholarship, the contrast could not be more stark, as 
marsiyah has been the center of a thriving subfield within Urdu Studies for over a 
century. Based on my archival work, I estimate that some sixty scholarly monographs 
and edited collections of articles have been published on just the life and works of the 
poet Mir Anis. If published editions of his poetry are also included, the total climbs to 
approximately one hundred book-length works in Urdu devoted to Mir Anis alone. While 
scholarship dedicated to the poet Mirza Dabir is not nearly so abundant, it also comprises 
an impressive body of work and a major topic within the field of marsiyah studies. 

To provide a sense of the most common approaches to marsiyah in Urdu language 
scholarship, we can begin with Amy Bard's insightful review of such themes (2002, 33- 


73). I have already discussed the preoccupation among scholars with the Western epic 


81 For other considerations of Shi'i ritual in history, see Cole (1988; 2002a; 2002b), Hollister (1953), Jones 
(2011), and Trivedi (2010). 
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and their debates over whether the so-called feminine and tearful elements of marsiyah 
make the genre undignified. Bard identifies several other recurring guestions in Urdu 
scholarship, including: To what extent are depictions of the Karbala narrative in 
marsiyahs historically accurate? Which elements of marsiyahs are “Indian” and what is 
the significance and fitness of hindustāniyyat (lit. Indian-isms) within the ostensibly 
Arabian setting of the Karbala narrative? More generally, to what degree is marsiyah a 
form of social documentation or a form of naturalistic realism? Bard also highlights 
approaches that focus on attributes of regional styles and familial poetic lineages, and 
points out that such studies are often couched in terms of a literary rivalry between Urdu 
poets in Delhi and Lucknow.s? Bard argues that the field of marsiyah studies in Urdu, 
especially early on, has been shaped profoundly by the Urdu reformist movement of the 
late nineteenth century, and its moral and aesthetic critique of classical Urdu literature.s* 
In addition to the themes and debates identified by Bard, I wish to add here what I 
see as the dominant approaches to the marsiyah tradition in Urdu scholarship for the 
period that concerns this dissertation. In what follows, I give an overview of these 
approaches, while briefly outlining the history of the field and noting its influential 
contributors. From the turn of the nineteenth century, marsiyahs were among the earliest 
texts printed in Calcutta on the first movable-type presses to publish works in Urdu. For 
example, John Gilchrist’s grammar, published in 1796, includes many excerpts from 
Miskin's marsiyahs, and the marsiyahs of Sauda and Mir Taqi Mir were included in their 


collected works that were first printed in the early 1800s. Presumably these marsiyahs 


82 See Petievich (1992), who discredits the significance of this rivalry. 
83 I explore this movement's relationship with the margiyah tradition in detail in the Conclusion. 
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formed part of the British’s Urdu language curriculum during this period.* Likewise, 
from the mid-1800s, lithographed anthologies of marsiyahs were among the first texts in 
Urdu produced for native speakers by such publishers as Naval Kishore, and anthologies 
of marsiyahs have been published regularly ever since.*> 

With respect to scholarship, discussions of the marsiyah tradition are found in two 
foundational studies of Urdu literary history and criticism in the late nineteenth century, 
namely, Muhammad Husain Āzād's Ab-e hayāt (1880) and Altaf Husain Halr's 
Muggadamah-e ši r-o šā irī (1893).8° But the history of modern scholarship dedicated to 
marsiyah begins in earnest in 1907 with Šiblī Nu'mānī's Muāzanah-e Anis-o Dabir, a 
comparative study of the marsiyahs of Mir Anis and Mirzà Dabir. Sibli was best known 
as a historian who was closely associated with a exclusivist interpretation of Sunni Islam, 
making him an unlikely candidate to author a study of the marsiyah tradition. Yet the 
Muāzanah is largely sympathetic: in his extended literary analysis of these two poets’ 
works, Šiblī's primary interest was in weighing their relative merits on aesthetic grounds. 
In this work, Sibli established a number of motifs in marsiyah studies that remain 
prevalent, not least of which is the primacy given to the poets Anis and Dabir. But 
perhaps Sibli’s most important contribution was to demonstrate to scholars of Urdu 
literature that the marsiyah genre could be studied as an aesthetic object on the basis of 


its literary merits and outside its ritual context in the commemorative majlis. Other 





84 Sauda's marsiyahs were also included in a reader prepared by Henry Court and published in 1872. 

85 Naval Kishore published its first volume of Mir Anīs's collected marsiyahs in 1876. For the Naval 
Kishore Press, see Stark (2007). In addition to giving records for several rare marsiyah anthologies, 
Blumhardt's catalogs of early printed books in North Indian languages are a valuable tool for understanding 
India's bibliographic history (1889; 1900; 1909). 

86 For example, Azad includes chapters on the marsiyah poets Mir Mustahsan Khaliq, Mir Anis, Mirza 
Dabir. See Pritchett (1994) for a study of Azad and Halt. 
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scholars soon followed Sibli’s Muāzanah with a well-spring of biographies,*” 
dictionaries,*$ annotated anthologies, and analyses of poetics and other literary 
features, all devoted exclusively to Anis and Dabir. Two notable scholars of Anis are 
Mas'üd Hasan Rizvi "Adib" and his son Nayyar Mas üd whose combined body of 
work— spanning nearly a century—is of the highest caliber. Taken as a whole, if the vast 
body of scholarship on Anis and Dabīr can be faulted, it is that its typically narrow focus 
on fine biographical and literary details precludes explorations of these elements” 
significance to literary and non-literary trends beyond marsiyah studies.?! 

Setting aside Anis and Dabīr, studies of the marsiyah tradition in Urdu tend to be 
organized around a particular region, such as the Deccan or Avadh;?? a less prominent 
poet, such as Khaliq and Zamir;?? or a group of poets that share some aspect of their 
identity, such as non-Muslim marsiyah poets.?^ In addition to the general themes that 
Bard has highlighted, we can add the study of recitation styles,?? folk genres of risāī 


adab,?9 and the place of marsiyah within the field of dramatic arts.?" 





87 Early biographies include Ahsan ([1908] 1974), ‘Alavi (1925), Asharī (1924-25), and Sābit (1913). 
Recently, excellent biographies have been published on both Anis (Mas ūd 2002) and Dabir (Azurdah 
2005). 

88 See Naqvi (1975-83). 

89 See Adib ([1931] 1956). 

90 See Adib (1976 & 2004). 

91 A notable exception is Salihah ‘Abid Husain's work on the role of women in Anis’s poetry (1973). See 
also Mūsvī (2003). 

92 See Mūsvī (1970 & 2003), Kasmiri (1981), Zaidi (1986-87). 

93 See Kašsmīrī (1972 & 1997) and Masthu’z Zama (1951). 

94 See Sayyid Amjad Husain (1995), Intizar Husain (2002), Kašmīrī (2004), and Kha (1983). 

95 See Mas ‘iid (1990b) 

96 See Mūsvī (2003). 

97 See Rudaulvī (1959). 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Marsiyah and Genre 
In this chapter I propose that among the genres that emerged from within Delhi's 
vernacular literary culture in the eighteenth century, the genre of marsiyah was unique 
because of the freedom of its poets to experiment with nearly all aspects of the genre's 
form, poetics, language, and content. Marsiyah was open to such extensive 
experimentation due to the fact that its poets generally did not follow established models 
from Persian or even from Dakani. Rekhtah poets, by contrast, adhered closely to the 
conventions of the Persian gazal, and were far less adventurous in straying from the 
authoritative and prestigious heritage of Persian's gazal tradition. While in some ways 
rekhtah poets’ emulation of the Persian gazal tradition was advantageous for the success 
of rekhtah's fledgling literary culture, a consequence of this fidelity to Persian models 
was that the Urdu gazal’s form and content would remain relatively circumscribed 
throughout the classical period. 

The genre of marsiyah, on the other hand, underwent a long period of evolution 
over the eighteenth century, shaped by poets’ efforts to align marsiyah with the genre's 
changing ritual and literary roles, and the shifting socio-political context of the genre's 
patrons and its links to state-building and ideological projects. In Avadh, for example, the 
Navabs patronized marsiyah poets as part of a project to promote Shi i ritual life. Just as 
the inclusive and relatively non-sectarian nature of this ritual life accommodated 
participation by non-Shi'as, the genre of marsiyah expanded to embrace a range of 


Persianate and Indic literary elements. This evolution, in part, was also shaped by the 
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changing relationship between marsiyah and other genres of risāī adab, and their roles in 
ritual contexts, such as the commemorative majlis. For example, as marsiyah grew in 
sophistication and intertextual reach, it came to assume the role of the recitation of 
Persian prose narratives such as Rauzatu’s Suhadà and dah majlis. 

In this chapter I trace the evolution of the Urdu marsiyah genre—its form, 
poetics, and content—in order to investigate how marsiyah came to reflect the inclusive, 
composite cultural ideals of Avadh's ritual life. Thanks to the experimentation of 
marsiyah poets, marsiyah in its classical iteration would later emerge as the genre of 
Urdu poetry best suited for appropriation by a new generation of poets who sought to 
express the new aesthetic ideals of moralistic (ikhlāgī) and "natural poetry," a process I 
will discuss in this dissertation's Conclusion. 

I begin this chapter by examining the circle of rekhtah poets who emerged in 
Delhi in the eighteenth century and their efforts to adapt the Persian gazal to Delhi’s local 
vernacular language. Rekhtah poets modeled their compositions closely on the model of 
the Persian gazal, and sought to appropriate Persian's literary legacy and prestigious 
associations with Mughal court culture. Nonetheless, rekhtah poets also projected their 
literary community as new and somewhat exclusive. As they defined their literary 
identity and the boundaries of their community, rekhtah poets stressed their difference 
from the Dakani literary culture of South India, and even from contemporary prose 
writers in Delhi's vernacular language. I propose that although rekhtah poets' adoption of 
Persian conventions and their cultivation of a distinct identity resulted in early successes, 


it also left these poets rather limited in introducing innovations within these genres. 
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In later sections of this chapter, I turn to examine the evolution of the marsiyah 
genre in Delhi's vernacular language. I consider the established models of marsiyah in 
Persian and Dakani, and their relevance to Delhi's vernacular marsiyah poets. Unlike 
rekhtah poets and their emulation of Persian genres, these marsiyah poets did not settle 
for following established models. On the one hand, this left early generations of marsiyah 
poets without models for composition or links to a prestigious literary tradition. And yet, 
marsiyah poets’ lack of literary models allowed them to experiment freely as they 
incorporated literary, thematic, and cultural elements from a range of both Persianate and 
Indic sources. These experiments would continue into the nineteenth century, when the 
marsiyah genre evolved to present a version of the Karbala narrative that appealed to the 
diverse population in the commemorative majlis in Avadh's centers. Rather a dutiful 
depiction of the society of seventh century Arabia, marsiyah poets created a broadly 
inclusive, non-sectarian version of the Karbala narrative, with characters who reflected 
the socio-cultural norms of Navābī Avadh and the ideals of its sarīf (elite Muslim) 
culture. These developments in the marsiyah tradition would later prove to be important 


contributions in Urdu's rising translocal appeal and emerging cosmopolitan character. 


1) Rekhtah Poets and the Persian Gazal 

To preface my study of the development of the genre of marsiyah in Urdu, in this 
section I examine the relationship between rekhtah poets and the Persian gazal tradition. I 
highlight the approach of rekhtah poets in adapting the conventions of the Persian gazal 


to Delhi's local vernacular, and I consider the impact that emulating Persian literary 
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culture had upon the formation of the rekhtah literary community and the construction of 
its identity. 

Rekhtah is a Persian word meaning “mixed.” In South Asian literary cultures 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the term rekhtah was used as the name 
for a number of literary styles and genres, most of which featured the mixing of elements 
from Persian and local vernaculars. Just as the word "Urdu" is often applied 
anachronistically by literary historians (despite Shamsur Rahman Farugi's assertion that 
the earliest attested use of “Urdu” to signify a language was in 1780), rekhtah is used 
with little concern for what this term signified at different times and places. According to 
Imre Bangha, the earliest attested usage of rekhtah to denote a type of poetry is found in a 
treatise on music from the mid-1600s (Orsini 2010, 24). By the turn of the nineteenth 
century, rekhtah had come to have a range of significations, including the names of 
various literary genres and styles of poetry, as well as a synonym for the Urdu language. 

Mir Taqi Mir in his Nikātu $ šu arā (1752) describes six different types of poetry 
that are all called rekhtah. Most of these are various styles of macaronic poetry that 
feature shifts between discrete Persian and Hindi verses and phrases, akin to code- 
switching. In contrast to these styles, Mir describes another type of rekhtah in which 
Persian words are interspersed within Hindi verses. I propose that this latter type of 
rekhtah came to have special significance for Mir and other poets of Delhi's vernacular 
literary culture in the 1700s, and that this type of rekhtah formed the basis of a distinct 
literary community. Although rekhtah had been in use for generations as a term for 


macaronic poetry, Mir defines rekhtah's signification for Delhi's vernacular poets in 
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middle of the 18" century: "the art (fann) of rekhtah is a type of verse in the manner of 
Persian in the language of the exalted camp (urdū) of Shahjahanabad of Delhi" (my 
translation; Mir 1935, 1). Ārzū, in a work from the same period (Dād-e sukhan), offers an 
almost identical definition: “rekhtah ... is a type of verse in the language of Hindi of the 
people of the camp (urdū) of India, following the manner of Persian verse, and at present 
is very prominent in Hindustan ... and I have seen many leaders in this art (fann) ..." (my 
translation; Dudney 2013, 244-45). Here Mir and Arzü both characterize rekhtah as a 
poetic art form (fann) rather than a language, and specify that it is a type of poetry written 
in the manner of Persian, but in the language of Delhi, which Arzü here calls “Hindi.”°8 
Later references suggest that rekhtah often referred to poetry modeled on the Persian 
ģazal genre specifically. For example, Faruqi quotes verses by the poets Qa'im and 
Mushafi that indicate a distinction between rekhtah and gazal, with the latter term 
reserved for poetry in Persian (Faruqi 2001, 119-20). 

Here it is worth considering the ways in which rekhtah poets chose to emulate the 
Persian gazal, and the advantages rekhtah poets gained by modeling their compositions 
on Persian genres. At the turn of the eighteenth century, Delhi was a center of Persian 
literature due to the longstanding patronage of the Mughal court. For centuries many 
celebrated Persian poets had spent at least some time in India. Prior to the eighteenth 
century, a vernacular language similar to the language spoken in Delhi had been 


cultivated in Deccan courts such as Golkonda and Bijapur. In North India, however, the 


98 Farugi suggests that rekhtah originally denoted types of poetry, and then later became used as a general 
name for the local language as well (2001, 117). See Faruqi (2001, 27, 35) for a discussion of these two 
definitions of rekhtah. 
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local vernacular had been typically reserved for novelty compositions, such as the 
macaronic satires of Mīr Ja far Zatallī (d. 1713). For this reason, when poets in Delhi 
began to cultivate the local vernacular as a literary language in the early 1700s, there 
were relatively few established conventions that governed their choices. Yet these poets 
were not clean slates: many composed poetry in Persian also and had internalized 
Persian's conventions of form and genre. An obvious strategy for such poets who aspired 
to compose poetry in the local vernacular was to simply adapt their knowledge of the 
Persian literary tradition and apply its characteristic forms and genres to Delhi's 
vernacular. 

According to traditional histories of Urdu literature, the impetus for the new style 
of rekhtah modeled on the Persian gazal was the arrival in Delhi of the poetry of Sams’ud 
din Valīu 1 lah (d. c. 1707?). Valī's significance in Urdu history is conveyed by his 
popular title, bābā-e rekhtah (father of rekhtah). Little, aside from his poetry, is known 
about Valī. He is said to have been raised in the Deccan city of Aurangabad—hence his 
nickname “Vali Dakani"—and later to have moved to Surat in Gujarat. According to 
popular accounts, at some point in the early decades of eighteenth century Valī's 
collection of gazals (Divan) arrived in Delhi. In contrast to the macaronic style that was 
current in Delhi, Valī's use of the vernacular language was similar to the type of rekhtah 
described by Mir and Arzü above. A young generation of Delhi's poets became 
enthralled with Valr's Divan, and realized that their own vernacular could be adopted as 


the basis for a new style of poetry modeled on Persian forms and genres. 


9] 


Recently scholars have grown skeptical of the story of Valr's single-handed 
popularization of rekhtah among Delhi's poets (Faruqi 2001, 129-42). Whether or not 
one chooses to accept this story as the origin for the new style of rekhtah, in Vali’s verses 
one does find many of the characteristic features of Delhi's vernacular literary movement 
as it emerged in the first half of the eighteenth century. Most of the poems in Vali’s 
Divàn are modeled on the Persian gazal, and this is the genre that would become most 
popular among Delhi's poets as well. The gazal has long been one of classical Persian 
literature's most prominent genres, and the conventions of the Persian gazal were adapted 
to Delhi's local vernacular with great fidelity. Elements of the Persian gazal that were 
adapted to rekhtah include meter, rhyme scheme, organization of couplets, opening and 
closing verses, and overall length. 

The formal structure of the Persian gazal is based on the couplet. The couplets of 
a gazal do not need to share narrative or thematic unity; in fact, each couplet is 
considered a complete, self-contained poetic statement. Each couplet of a gazal follows 
the rhyme scheme fixed by the opening couplet. The first couplet of a gazal is called the 
matla '; its two hemistiches follow an AA rhyme scheme. In all subsequent couplets only 
the second hemistich shares this rhyme, resulting in this rhyme scheme: AA, BA, CA, 
etc. Because the gāfiyah-radīf rhyme scheme (described in the previous chapter) of the 
gazal is one of its most distinctive formal elements, I have attempted to retain a sense of 
it in my translation below. The final verse of a gazal, the magta , is marked by the 


inclusion of the poet's takhallus (pen-name). 
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In addition to these formal elements, rekhtah poets emulated the Persian gazal’s 
relative lack of thematic unity, stock characters, imagery, and metaphors. They also 
borrowed a significant portion of the gazal’s conventional terminology and vocabulary 
verbatim from Persian, with only minor adjustments to conform with the local 
vernacular's grammatical inflections. Similarities between rekhtah and gazal extend as 
well to content and aesthetics. The gazal is a type of love poetry, typically framed as a 
conversation between an ardent lover, who seeks to prove the sincerity of his love, and 
the beloved, who spurns the lover, often in sadistic ways. This basic paradigm allows for 
interpretations ranging from the mundane to the metaphysical. In addition to the lover 
and beloved, and their dysfunctional love affair, the gazal genre features a host of 
conventional metaphors (nightingale and rose, moth and candle) and characters (the rival, 
the wine-bearer, the morality police, etc.). In fact, the gazal is, with respect to its content, 
an extremely conventional genre: its classical tradition allowed for only slight 
innovations to the genre's conventions and themes. This is not necessarily a mark against 
the genre, of course, as the devotion of gazal's admirers over the past millennium in both 
Persian and Urdu will testify. Such admirers find the beauty and appeal of the gazal in 
the ways that poets manipulate the genre's conventions in order to explore different ideas 
(philosophical, religious, etc.) and emotions (humor, sorrow, awe, etc.). 

Valr's poetry also assumes full knowledge of the conventions of Persian's so- 
called gazal universe. The reader should know, for example, that the lover’s affections 
are unrequited, and that the lover cherishes even small displays of the beloved's attention. 


To the lover, even the beloved's cruel barbs are a source of pleasure. The lover wants 
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nothing more than to sacrifice his life to demonstrate his love for the beloved, just as a 
captivated moth flies headlong into a burning flame. This conventional dynamic between 
the lover and beloved must be understood in order to appreciate any gazal. As in bhakti 
poetry, it is not the nature of this relationship that generates originality, but rather the way 
in which a poet plays with and within these conventions. Here is an example of a gazal 
by Valī: 


The lover's beads around her neck, 
to her the home has no allure. 
She is the lover's renunciate, 
to her the world has no allure. 


For those who drink from a well of tears, 
what need is there for water? 

For those who break the bread of grief, 
nourishment has no allure. 


My friend, 

accept this gown and gold-jewelry, take it all. 
She has lost all interest in life, 

adornments have no allure. 


Dust of shame and water from tears 
I mix to make this mortar. 
To build a house of sorrow, 
a mason's aid has no allure. 


Is there no one duty-bound 
who will appeal to the lover: 

Why does tormenting her with your absence 
have such allure? 


My heart is a shrine dedicated to you, 
built with heart and soul. 

Does demolishing it with your farewell 
have some allure? 


My dear friends, 
until Vali comes here and speaks with me, 
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conversation with anyone else 
has no allure. (my translation; Hāšimī 1989, 117-8) 


This example highlights some of the distinctive elements of Valī's style that would 
gradually fall out of favor with Delhi's rekhtah poets. For example, Valī uses a great deal 
of tadbhava vocabulary, whereas rekhtah poets would later tend to employ a greater 
proportion of Persian and Arabic vocabulary. Valī's poetry is also distinguished from the 
conventions of later rekhtah poetry by his use of gender. Although in rekhtah the gender 
of both the lover and beloved is usually grammatically masculine (the default gender of 
Hindi-Urdu) and often left ambiguous, in some of Valī's gazals, and in Dakani poetry 
generally, the lover is marked as female both by grammar and context. The relationship 
between this female lover and her male beloved has resonances with bhakti poetry 
written in regional North Indian languages in which a distraught woman pines for her 
absent beloved. 

Despite such minor exceptions, when Vali and subsequent generations of poets in 
Delhi adapted the Persian gazal genre to rekhtah, its conventions survived largely intact. 
A similar process would dictate the development of the other genres of classical Urdu 
poetry such as masnavī and qasidah, for which there were also well-established models in 
the Persian tradition to serve as templates for form and content. After such genres were 
adapted to Delhi's vernacular language early on, their conventions saw little change 
throughout Urdu's classical period. In some cases, Urdu poets would draw these genres 
even closer to Persian models; hence the claim that some of Ghalib's Urdu verses can be 


converted to Persian simply by substituting the final verbs of one language for the other. 
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Given the pervasiveness and status of Persian and its literary culture in Mughal 
India, rekhtah poets' adherence to the conventions of Persian genres had many 
advantages that enhanced the popularity of this fledgling literary community early on. 
For example, by adhering closely to the form, institutions, and the performance practice 
of the Persian gazal, rekhtah poets enjoyed a ready-made set of conventions to guide 
aspects of composition. With minimal adaptation, poets could use the gazals of the 
Persian masters to measure their own work against, to provide authoritative examples 
(sanad), and even to engage with in intertextual allusions across Persian and Urdu. 
Mazmūn-āfrīnī (lit. theme-creation), for example, was a common compositional 
technique whereby a poet sought to build upon a metaphorical conceit found in existing 
verses, using the logic of the gazal’s conventions to extend the established conceit in a 
creative way. Mazmūn-āfrīnī often employed cross-linguistic intertextuality between 
Persian and rekhtah. More broadly, by following the conventions of the Persian gazal, 
rekhtah poets could partake in the prestige of Persian's literary tradition, and stake a 
claim on the legacy of celebrated Persian masters. With the translocal, cosmopolitan 
status of Persian literary culture, and the promotion and patronage of Persian in Mughal 
India, rekhtah poets could likewise enjoy associations with the status and prestige of 
Persian and its associations with Mughal court culture. 

In addition to these advantages for composition and for establishing a shared 


system of poetics and aesthetics, the appropriation of the Persian gazal also ensured a 


99 To translate this technical term, Pritchett also suggests the more exact, but cumbersome: “metaphorical- 
equation creation." For a detailed explication of mazmūn-āfrīnī with examples that demonstrate its use in 
intertextual allusions by Urdu poets to the Persian gazal tradition, see Pritchett (1994, 91-105). 
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ready-made community of patrons and other aficionados equipped to participate in the 
vernacular literary community based on analogies with institutions for Persian literature. 
In this way rekhtah poets—despite the novelty of their chosen language—had a ready- 
made audience with a shared understanding of the conventions of the form and genre, and 
who were prepared to enjoy and evaluate these poets' compositions with great 
sophistication. 

Institutions for the organization and construction of the rekhtah literary 
community included teacher-student relationships, poetry gatherings (musa arahs), and 
the production and circulation of meta-texts such as tazkirahs. All of these institutions 
contributed to defining the distinct identity of the rekhtah literary community, and its 
relationship with other literary communities. Khàn-e Arzü, for example, served as a 
teacher and mentor for many of the younger rekhtah poets. Arzü's reputation rested on 
his own writings and his status as an authority in Persian language and literature (Faruqi 
2001, 147-9), and as he corrected verses of rekhtah poets, Arzü no doubt held up the 
works of the Persian masters as authoritative. 

A wider forum for the assertion of literary authority was the musa arah. In these 
gatherings poets took turns reciting from their work and then received immediate 
feedback regarding matters such as proper usage, poetics, and metaphor. For this reason, 
Frances Pritchett has likened the musa arah to “professional workshops" (1994, 77). In 
musa arahs, poets were quick to challenge one another, and a poet's literary authority 
could be bolstered or undermined in these literary debates. These gatherings were often 


organized by a patron or venerable figure in the literary community, thereby creating the 
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opportunity for aspiring poets to impress a patron and for organizers to assert their taste 
and influence on the literary community. 

The production of meta-texts such as tazkirahs (biographical encyclopedias), 
autobiographies, and treatises on poetics were also instrumental in creating taste, 
asserting authority, and projecting the emerging identity of rekhtah poets to the wider 
literary community. Until the early nineteenth century, such texts would continue to be 
written in Persian almost exclusively, a fact which reflects rekhtah poets’ desire to 
publicize their community beyond its immediate circles, as well as the lack of models for 
such prose texts in Delhi's vernacular language. The popularity of tazkirahs written by 
rekhtah poets beginning in the mid-1700s suggests a growing self-consciousness with 
regard to their literary community.!0? A typical tazkirah contains entries for poets, 
including a brief prose biography and samples of the poet's verses. In these selections of 
poets and verses, tazkirahs helped establish the beginnings of a literary canon for 
rekhtah, determining which poets belonged to the literary community, and which verses 
were representative of the community's poetic style and taste. 

Through tazkirahs and verses we find rekhtah poets defining their community in 
opposition to other established literary cultures of the period. Although rekhtah poets 
were eager to borrow extensively from Persian genres, and appropriate the institutions 
and prestige of Persian's literary community, rekhtah poets also defined their community 
in part by exclusion. For example, although rekhtah poets were well-aware of Dakani 


literary culture, and some rekhtah poets had idolized Valī early on, by the mid-1700s we 





100 For the tazkirah genre, see Pritchett (1994, 63-76). 
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find a growing ambivalence over rekhtah poets' debt to the Dakani tradition. Whereas 
modern literary historians of Urdu have embraced Dakani poets as the forbearers of Urdu 
literature, rekhtah poets in the mid-1700s tended to hold the Dakani tradition at arm's 
length. Recall, for example, the excerpts I quoted earlier from definitions of rekhtah by 
Mir and Arzü. Both authors continue their definitions by highlighting the difference 
between rekhtah and Dakani. Mir writes, “Although rekhtah exists in the Deccan, 
because no poet of proper composition (marbut) has emerged from there, I do not begin 
with their names" (my translation; 1935, 1) Similarly, Arzü writes that rekhtah was 
"formerly . . . current in the Deccan in the language of that country" (Dudney 2013, 245). 
In both examples the other-ness of Dakani is underscored in constructing the distinctive 
identity of rekhtah. Similarly in this verse, Oā'im belittles and distances Dakani from his 
accomplishments as a rekhtah poet: 


qà im mai gazal taur kiyà rekhtah varnah 
ik bat lacàr si ba-zabān-e dakani thi 


Qa'im, it was I 

Who gave Rekhtah the manner 

Of a Ghazal. Otherwise 

It was but a feeble thing 

In the language of the Deccan. (Faruqi 2001, 119-20) 
This ambivalence towards Dakani would even extend to Valī: later tazkirah writers 
would claim that before composing his Divan, Valī traveled to Delhi and met with a 
literary authority there, who advised Valī to give up his earlier (Dakani?) style, and 
adhere more closely to the conventions of the Persian gazal. This revised version of 


rekhtah's origin story, then, reassigns the credit once given to Vali for inspiring Delhi's 


rekhtah poets, placing the origins of rekhtah squarely within the walls of Shahjahanabad. 
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Rekhtah's designation as a style of poetry modeled on Persian also seems to have 
distinguished it from other types of literature written in Delhi's local vernacular, 
especially prose works. For example, in his reworking of Rauzatu’s suhadā in Delhi's 
vernacular language, Fazl "Alī Fazlī calls the language of his text Hindi, not rekhtah. He 
explains that he composed this work for pragmatic reasons, specifically to allow listeners 
who were ignorant of Persian to understand the recitations of the rauzah-khvāns (Fazlī 
1965, 37-38). Likewise, Sah ‘Abdu’l Qadir (c. 1790) and Sah Muhammad Haqqani 
(1791/2), who were among the first to translate the Quran, call the language of their 
translations Hindi, and cite a similarly pragmatic reasons undertaking these prose works 
(Faroogi 2010, 239-41; Schimmel 1975, 157). 

From these examples, I suggest that rekhtah poets were concerned with defining 
their community as a distinctive poetic endeavor rather than a general movement to 
promote Delhi’s vernacular language for literature. Their efforts to define rekhtah in 
opposition to other literary communities, suggests that rekhtah poets viewed their 
community as an exclusive if not elite group with links to the prestige of Persian poetry 
and culture. I propose that in their adherence to the conventions of the Persian gazal, 
rekhtah poets in effect traded leeway to experiment with aspects of form and content for 
the advantage of a ready-made audience, a framework for composition and reception, and 


intertextual links to the Persian tradition. 
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2) Marsiyah in Persian and Dakani 

Given the close links between rekhtah and the Persian gazal genre that I have 
discussed above, one might expect that the poets who composed marsiyahs in Delhi's 
vernacular language in the early eighteenth century would also adopt models from the 
established forms and conventions for marsiyah in Persian. Beginning with Šiblī 
Nu manr's Muazanah-e Anis-o Dabīr (1907), it has been customary for historical surveys 
of the Urdu marsiyah to trace the genre's origins to Persian and Arabic literary 
traditions.!°! On the one hand, the connection between marsiyahs in these various 
traditions is justified; all share a focus on the commemoration of the martyrs of Karbala. 
Yet beyond this general theme, one finds little similarity in the formal features of Persian 
marsiyahs and the marsiyahs written in Delhi's vernacular language. The relationship 
between form and genre in the marsiyah traditions of Urdu and Persian is far more 
tenuous than that of the rekhtah and gazal genres. The lack of a strong Persian model, I 
argue, would have profound consequences on the marsiyah tradition, as well as Urdu 
literary culture as a whole. 

Another standard practice in surveys of the Urdu marsiyah is to trace its history to 
Dakani marsiyahs written during the dynastic rules of the Shi'i Sultans of Bijapur and 
Golkonda in the seventeenth century. Although there are greater similarities in form 
between Dakani marsiyahs and those of the later North Indian marsiyah tradition, the 
extent to which Delhi's poets used Dakani marsiyahs as models—in the manner of 


rekhtah poets’ supposed emulation of Valr's Divan—is a matter of debate. In this section 





101 See Nu'mānī ([1907] 1964, 15-24). 
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I will examine the most common forms for marsiyah in Persian and Dakani, and consider 
the relevance of these forms as models for the marsiyahs composed by Delhi's vernacular 
poets beginning from the early eighteenth century. 

In Persian, marsiyahs that commemorate the martyrs of Karbala grew in 
popularity during the Safavid reign as Shi'ism was promoted aggressively by the imperial 
dynasty. One of the earliest and most famous marsiyahs in Persian literature was 
composed by Muhtasam Kasani (d. 1587), and is sometimes referred to as his davāzdah 
band (lit. twelve stanzas) marsiyah.!92 As this name suggests, Muhta$am's marsiyah 
comprises twelve stanzas; each of these stanzas, in turn, contains eight couplets. In each 
stanza the rhyme scheme of the first seven couplets is identical to a gazal and qasidah 
(AA, BA, CA, etc.), while the rhyme of the eighth and final couplet contrasts that of the 
rest of the stanza. This form, known as tarkīb band, is found in Persian and Urdu, 


although it is relatively rare in both traditions. Here is the structure of Muhtašam's tarkīb 
































band: 
a a 
——b a 
c a 
——d a 
e a 
——f a 
— g a 


———h ——h (stanza 1) 
To provide a sense of Muhtašam's davāzdah band marsiyah, here is one of its twelve 


stanzas: 


102 For the use of this marsiyah in modern South Asian devotional traditions, see Ruffle (2011, 102-7). I 
discuss the story of how Muhtasam came to compose this marsiyah in Chapter Five. 
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When the blood of his thirsty throat fell on the ground, turmoil arose from the 

earth to the summit of God's high Throne. 

The Temple of Faith [khānah-e iman] came nigh to ruin through the many 

fractures inflicted on the Pillars of Religion. 

They cast to the ground his tall palm-tree even as the thorn-bush; a deluge arose 

from the dust of the earth to heaven. 

The breeze carried that dust to the Prophet’s Tomb: dust arose from Madina to the 

seventh heaven. 

When tidings of this reached Jesus dwelling in the heavenly sphere, he forthwith 

plunged his garments in indigo in the vat of heaven. 

Heaven was filled with murmuring when the turn to cry out passed from the 

Prophets to the presence of the Trusted Spirit. 

Mistaken imagination fancied that this dust had [even] reached the skirts [daman] 

ofthe Creator’s glory. 

For although the Essence of the All-glorious is exempt from vexation, He dwells 

in the heart, and no heart remains unvexed. (Browne [1924] 1930, 4:176) 
As in the verses of this stanza, there is little narrative unity or progression over the twelve 
stanzas of Muhtasam’s marsiyah; instead the composition as a whole presents a rather 
impressionistic, non-linear account of the catastrophic effect of Imam  Husain's 
martyrdom on the natural world and the heavens, as its verses highlight the reaction of 
angels and prophets, and the lamentation of his family and companions. 

Like Husain Va'iz Kasifi’s Rauzatu’s suhada (discussed in the previous chapter), 
Muhtasam’s davazdah band was featured in majālis throughout the Persianate world, and 
served as a prototype for countless imitators, including poets in India. Very few Indo- 
Persian marsiyahs have been published, and to my knowledge these texts have not been 
discussed outside of the entries of manuscript catalogs. Unfortunately, I have space here 
only to provide a brief survey of their forms. The Indo-Persian marsiyah tradition seems 
to have reached its apex by the mid-1700s. In my archival research, I found Persian 


marsiyahs by fifteen poets, most of whom had lived in India at some point during the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Of these, only five poets used the exact eight-line 
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tarkīb band form as Muhtasam; namely, Āfrīn, Asna, Mir Momin Astarabadi, Hazin, and 
Asar. If we allow for variation in the number of verses-per-stanza within the basic tarkīb 
band form, however, we can add five more poets to this list; namely, Husainī, Zuhūrī, 
Fayyāz, Ilāhī, and Sultan Muhammad Qutb Sah. The remaining five poets chose the 
forms of gasidah (‘Imad and Ahlī) and masnavī (Muqpbil, Faqir, and Naqi). Although this 
sample is small, it suggests that the model of Muhtasam’s davāzdah band weighed 
heavily on the Indo-Persian marsiyah tradition. 

It is doubtful that Persian marsiyahs played as prominent a role in the 
commemorative majlis as the recitation of such prose Persian narratives as Rauzatu's 
suhadā. Given the short length and lack of narrative cohesion of these Persian marsiyahs, 
I propose that their recitation played a secondary role in the majlis, especially compared 
to the featured role of Urdu marsiyah from the early nineteenth century. The role of these 
Persian marsiyahs was perhaps similar to that of the salām and nauhah in the modern 
majlis, that is, they served as brief opening and closing recitations that framed a longer 
text, such as the dah majlis. 

Turning to the Dakani marsiyah tradition, we find that although the 
impressionistic, non-narrative style of Muhtasam’s davāzdah band exerted some 
influence in style, generally Dakani poets did not follow the tarkīb band form of the 
davāzdah band. Given the affiliations of the ruling dynasties of Golkanda and Bijapur 
with Shi'ism, and these rulers’ well-documented patronage of Shi! ritual and 
architecture, it is no surprise that the composition of risa; adab was likewise abundant in 


Dakani. One of the earliest extant texts in Dakani, Masnavi Nausarhār, is a rendition of 
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the Karbala narrative written by A$raf Biyābānī of Ahmadnagar in 1503. Nausarhar 
follows the masnavī form of rhyming couplets (AA, BB, CC, etc.) some 1600 couplets 
total —and is remarkable for the relative accessibility of its language and the certainty of 
its date of composition, in contrast with contemporary Sufi and Bhakti texts whose dates 
are largely a matter of guesswork. 

Nearly a century separates Vausarhār from the next extant example of risāī adab 
in Dakani; yet from the turn of the seventeenth century nearly every major Dakani poet's 
kulliyāt (collected works) contains some marsiyahs. Unlike the extended masnavī form of 
Nausarhar, later Dakani poets’ marsiyahs are mostly short poems comprising five to ten 
verses that follow the rhyme scheme of gasīdah (AA BA CA). Likewise, in contrast to 
the continuous narrative of Vausarhār, the verses of later Dakani marsiyahs have little 
narrative unity. For example, let us consider a short, five verse marsiyahs by ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Sah Sani “Sah?” (d. 1672). 

From the moment the Imam set foot in Karbala, 

from that time it has been a night of sorrow in Karbala. 
A hundred thousand regrets, because the leader Husain 
was left a bloodied corpse in Karbala. 
The corpses of the martyrs on the battlefield were a bed of tulips; 
The garden appears red from blood in Karbala. 
From the day that the hero said farewell and left the world, 
the day became one hundred nights in Karbala. 
The lamp of affection that Sāhī found and installed, 
he found that priceless jewel in Karbala. (my translation; Rizvi 1980, 107) 
Although the form of this marsiyah is similar to that of a gasidah (panegyric), the subject 
is not the praise of a ruler, but rather the martyrdom of Husain. The supernatural impact 


of sorrow and grief on the natural world is a common element of this genre, not unlike 


the style of Muhta$am's davāzdah band. The juxtaposition of the martyrs’ corpses and 
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the blood stained battlefield alongside a garden of tulips alludes to the conventional 
imagery of the gazal genre in which the ‘sig (lover) yearns to be sacrificed for his 
beloved. In fact, verse three could be transplanted into a gazal with a slight bit of 
pruning, suggesting that Husain attained the status of the 'asiq in the gazal universe. The 
incorporation of such intertextual elements from the gazal genre is called tagazzul (gazal- 
ness), and its use in the classical Urdu marsiyah tradition will be discussed later in this 
chapter. Other verses in this marsiyah focus on aspects of mourning with their 
descriptions of the night of sorrow which has descended after Husain’s death. In the final 
verse, Šāhī incorporates his takhallus (pen-name), praising the power of his verses. 
Setting aside the maqta‘ (closing verse) for the poet's self-praise is also common in 
Dakani marsiyahs. Here Šāhī praises the quality of his verse, describing it as a lamp 
which illuminates the night of sorrow. He explains that his jewel of a marsiyah has been 
obtained through sifting the sands of Karbala. 

In some Dakani marsiyahs there is a more prominent thread of thematic unity 
running through verses. Take, for example, this marsiyah by Hāšimī Bījāpūrī (d. 1697) in 
which he describes the chaos that pervades the natural world due to Husain’s martyrdom. 

Seeing the moon of Muharram, the entire earth is covered in blood. 

In sorrow for the King, jinn and human, hour and fairy all weep. 

There are no stars in the sky due to the burning of the lament for the king, 

As if Venus has been torn from the heavens and set in the necklace of 
mourning. 

From this lament the sky has donned a black robe. 

The sun bears the sorrow of impatience and the mountains wear cloth of 
gold. 

In sorrow for the king, upon the breast of the bride, flowing blood has pooled. 

Friends! You've spoken wrong—these are rubies and jewels from the 


Oxus. 
Darkness has spread in all directions, and into the chest of the heavens. 
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The sun, Venus, and Jupiter appear as tips of arrows. 

From the clouds of spring the garden becomes the color of turguoise, Friends! 

But from sorrow for the king it has all become a darvis who dons a green 
cloak. 

The trees of joy and pleasure have become confused and tangled together 

upon meeting the cold wind of this pain and sorrow. 

Hearing this wondrous marsiyah with the burning of sorrow, Hasimi, 

Anvarī has placed the finger of amazement in his mouth. (my translation; 

Rizvī 1980, 131) 

This marsiyah is remarkable in its elaborate natural imagery developed from verse to 
verse. From the maqta‘ (closing verse) it is evident that Hāšimī himself considered this 
marsiyah to be exceptional, as he claims that its power has left Anvarī (d. 1187?) 
speechless, the most celebrated gasīdah writer of the Persian tradition. Cirāģ ‘Ali 
explains that this marsiyah is set to the same meter and rhyme scheme as one of Anvari's 
qasidahs, demonstrating the cross-linguistic intertextuality between Dakani and Persian 
literary traditions (1973, 64). As in the verses of rekhtah poets discussed above, the 
relationship between Dakani and Persian that emerges here is ambivalent: Hāšimī 
invokes the Persian tradition for its authority and prestige, but also distances himself from 
Persian with his declaration of superiority as a Dakani poet. 

As Hasimi describes the ways in which “sorrow for the king" has wreaked havoc 
in the natural world, he makes use of stylized imagery that resonates with descriptions of 
nature in the gazal genre. Just as human mourners suspend their normal routines and 
occupations to observe the ritual commemorations, so the stars are no longer in their 
proper order. Mourners wear only black clothes, so the sky and heavens appear to wear 


black robes. In the sixth and seventh verses, Hāšimī alludes to differences in how the 


marsiyah and gazal genres invoke the natural world. In the gazal's conventions, for 
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example, spring clouds bring rain that rejuvenates the plants, turning the garden green 
and making the rose bloom. In Indian love poetry, the rainy season also signal the 
beloved's return after a long period of separation. In this marsiyah, however, Hāšimī 
inverts the significance of these tropes: yes, the rains have turned the landscape green, but 
during Muharram green reminds one of the color of the darvis’s cloak rather than the 
garden. Likewise, the dense branches which provide privacy for lovers” trysts do not 
inspire romance, but rather resemble limbs clinging to one another for protection against 
the harsh wind of grief that blows throughout the month of the Muharram. Hasimi’s 
intertextual juxtaposition of these tropes is a masterful manipulation of these genres' 
conventional worlds. We can only wonder whether Hāšimī's marsiyah had its desired 
effect on Anvarī. 

Despite its qasidah form, the thematic focus of Hasimi’s marsiyah above is 
extremely narrow, as the verses progress from describing the stars, the heavens, the earth, 
and finally the rain and trees. This focus is an example of a marsiyah that is highly 
unified in structure and content. In most Dakani marsiyahs it is more common to 
incorporate a number of different themes that have only a vague thematic link. Take, for 
example, this masnavī marsiyah by Muhammad Quli Qutb Šāh (MQQS) (d. 1613): 

Come and gather all you mourners. Shed tears of blood from sorrow. 

Repeat: *Oh Imāms, Oh Imāms,” as you have lost your heart. 

Oh, the river begins to boil because of our sorrow. 

From the droplets of blood of the mourners, the fires are all extinguished. 

There is an end to every sorrow, but there is no end to this sorrow. 

Without Fatimah's son, there is no light anywhere. 
From Fatimah’s sorrow the tears of grief have reached the highest throne. 
Flames have risen in the seven heavens and seven continents. 


Without water, they made the flowers of the Prophet's garden wither. 
They brought sorrow to the hearts of Muhammad, "Alī, and Fātimah. 
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The prophets all have donned black clothes because of this sorrow. 
The factions of Yazid are sworn enemies of the prophets’ seal. 
As Muhammad is among prophets, so is Husain among Imāms. 
Husain strove to protect Islam in the face of infidelity. 
Friends! Cry tears of blood and create this effect. 
Fatherless, motherless, Husain is a prisoner of the wasteland of Karbala. 
He advised his sons, “Swallow your anger, and remain silent.” 
My sons! After my thirst, tell my story to my people. 
Punish those who perpetrated this limitless injustice, Oh father. 
Strike the heads of Yazid’s factions with the sword of vengeance. 
Oh Qutb, king of the faith and the world! Protect this age. 
May your sins be forgiven by the grace of God. (my translation; Ja far 
1985, 749-50) 
This marsiyah is more than twice as long as the others that I have discussed, and its form 
is that of a masnavī (i.e. rhyming couplets on the pattern AA BB CC) rather than the 
qasidah structure of the others. Perhaps MQQS chose the masnavī form here because its 
simpler rhyme scheme allowed for greater scope in order to develop this marsiyah' s more 
sophisticated theological argument. The opening four verses are similar to earlier 
examples in instructing listeners how to mourn Husain, and in their use of natural 
imagery. MQQS also describes the emotional impact of Husain’s martyrdom on his 
parents and grandfather, the Prophet Muhammad. The martyrs of Karbala were the young 
generation of Muslims that Muhammad had nurtured before his death, here portrayed as 
plants left to whither in a neglected garden. In the seventh verse, MQQS underscores this 
theological point by comparing Husain’s position among Imams to Muhammad’s 
position among prophets. In contrast to the loose theological argument of the first eight 
verses, in verses nine and ten MQQS depicts a brief conversation between Husain and his 


followers in which he advises them to remember the tragedy of Karbala Husain’s advice 


is the climax of the marsiyah, validating the theological claims of earlier verses. In the 
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maqta“ the poet MQQS introduces his own status as Sultan of Golkonda who protects the 
faith in his day. 

Based on such examples of Dakani marsiyahs, it is apparent that poets enjoyed 
some freedom in content and in the degree to which verses were organized by narrative 
or thematic unity. Imagery from the natural world pervades Dakani marsiyahs, with 
intertextual allusions to the gazal universe. More skillful poets (as in the example from 
Hāšimī) highlighted contrasts between the conventions of genres to heighten the pathos 
of mourning. Such examples also illustrate ways in which Dakani poets achieved unity in 
these marsiyah, from Hasimi’s meditation on the chaos in the natural world, to MQQS’s 


sustained theological argument. 


3) Evolution of the Form of the Urdu Marsiyah 

At the beginning of this chapter I discussed rekhtah poets’ relationship with the 
Persian gazal tradition and the advantages they reaped in adhering closely to the 
conventions of this Persian genre. I then surveyed the forms of the marsiyah that were 
established in Persian and Dakani prior to the turn of the eighteenth century. In this 
section, I examine the evolution of the form of the Urdu marsiyah, from the early efforts 
of Delhi's vernacular poets, to the emergence of the musaddas form, which became the 
signature form of the classical Urdu marsiyah around the turn of the nineteenth century. 
Developments in the form of Urdu marsiyah were facilitated by marsiyah poets' relative 
freedom and willingness to experiment in the absence of strong models in Persian. Unlike 


rekhtah poets, marsiyah poets were largely indifferent to established models in Persian 
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and Dakani, preferring to experiment with a range of structures as they adapted the form 
of marsiyah to suit the genre s literary and ritual demands. While examining the 
emergence of the musaddas form, I will highlight its possible connections to the medieval 
Avadhi romance (premākhyān) tradition. Finally, I will consider why, after this long 
period of experimentation, the musaddas form was ultimately chosen for the Urdu 
marsiyah to the exclusion of all other forms. Although scholars have traced the history of 
the development of the form of the Urdu marsiyah, they have generally been more 
concerned with debating which poet was responsible for a given innovation, rather than 
with investigating what literary or ritual problems these innovations may have solved at 
various stages in marsiyah’s development. 10? 

In the previous section we found that the most popular form for marsiyah in 
Persian was the tarkīb band, followed by the qasidah and masnavī. These latter two 
forms became standard for marsiyahs composed in the Dakani literary tradition during 
the seventeenth century. In North India, the earliest extant marsiyahs written in the local 
vernacular date to the last decades of the seventeenth century. Examples include the 
"Asür-námah, a long masnavī version of the Karbala narrative written by Raušan ‘Ali in 
1688/9 in Saharanpur (1972, 3-4).!^ Another early example is a notebook anthology 
(bayāz) of marsiyahs that was edited and published by Mas üd Hasan Rizvi Adib. Adib 


argues that this anthology also dates to the decades before the turn of the eighteenth 


103 For examples, see Nārang (1981, 127-40) and Rudaulvi (2006, 23-40). 
104 Farugi (2001, 113) briefly discusses this text. 
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century.!05 The predominant form of Adib’s anthology of marsiyahs is the gasīdah, and 
most of these have notably long radifs (verbatim phrases repeated at the end of rhyming 
lines), suggesting their use as call and response refrains. There are a handful of marsiyahs 
composed in other forms in Adib's anthology, including masnavī and murabba‘ (four- 
lines per stanza); this latter form would grow in popularity in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. From these early examples, it seems that Delhi's marsiyah poets 
chose the masnavī and gasīdah as the forms for most of their compositions, perhaps in 
emulation of earlier Dakani poets. One may speculate that the short gasīdah with its long 
refrains served a ritual function similar to the modern salām or nauhah, while the 
masnavī marsiyahs were employed for longer expositions of the Karbala narrative, 
perhaps as verse versions of the Persian prose recitations of Rauzatu’s šuhadā and dah 
majlis texts. 

By the early eighteenth century, however, the masnavi and qasidah forms that 
pervade Adib's anthology seem to have fallen away in favor of the murabba‘ form. 


Murabba is a four-line-per-stanza structure which has the following rhyme scheme: 

















a a 
a a (stanza 1) 
——b ——b 
—b a (stanza 2) 





105 Faruqi (2001, 114) briefly mentions this collection. Adib uses the phrase “mardsi-e rekhtah" (rekhtah 
marsiyahs) in the subtitle of his edition. In the introduction to this edition, Adib explains that the word 
rekhtah is used in the title of three of the marsiyahs in the manuscript (he does not reproduce these titles in 
this edition) (Adib 1984, 19-20). Upon consulting the original manuscript, I found that these correspond to 
marsiyahs on pages 96 and 99 of this edition: University collection 542, Khursid catalog 1115 (Khursid 
1995). Both of these marsiyahs are macaronic shifting frequently between Persian and the vernacular 
language, and this is the sense of rekhtah in this case. 
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Here is an excerpt from the opening of a murabba‘ marsiyah by the poet Miskin (fl. 
1740?), who appears to have written in this form exclusively. 


yārā ‘ajab qavi hai tagdir-e haqq ta 'ālā 
jis roz sah ne dera küfe taraf nikala 

us din jo bhar cukā thā vuh 'umr kā pyālā 
muslim ko küfiyó ne kūfe mé mar dala (1) 


nana ke maqbare se haidar kā lal jis dam 

rotā huā calā thā bekas ba-hasrat-o-gam 
kūfe mē bhī usī din us vagt aur usī dam 

muslim ke halq se thā umdā lahū kā nālā (2) 


Friends! The divine decree is amazingly powerful. 
On the day that the King led his caravan towards Kufah, 
that same day the cup of life had already been filled: 
the Kufans murdered Muslim [bin 'Aqil] in Kufah. 
The moment that Haidar’s darling [i.e. Imam Husain] departed 
from his grandfather's tomb, forsaken in sorrow and grief, 
that very day, that very time, that very moment in Kufah 
a stream of blood flowed from the throat of Muslim. 
(my translation; Siddiqi 1960, 241) 
Miskin is one of the marsiyah poets featured in Dargah Oulī Khan's Muraqqa -e Delhi, a 
travelogue which describes cultural life in Delhi circa 1739.106 Miskin was among the 
most prominent and prolific marsiyah poets of this era. Sauq mentions that Miskin wrote 


marsiyahs exclusively, and filled a box with marsiyahs so that a new one could be read 


each year even after Miskin's death (1968, 92-93). Miskin's marsiyahs are quite 





106 This text will be discussed in greater detail in the following chapters. Khan mentions Miskin along with 
his two brothers, Hazīn and Gamīn, noting that they are popular for their composition and recitation of 
marisyahs. He adds, “They have devoted themselves to the recitation of manqabat and their renderings 
afflict the mourners so deeply that it is difficult to effect such a depth of feeling even while listening to 
Rauzatus-Shohda or Wag'a-e-Mugbil” (Shekhar and Shama 1989, 67). Mirzā Saudā references Miskin in 
his sahr asob that I discuss in this dissertation’s Conclusion. 
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sophisticated in their narrative exposition, and remind one of the narrative drive of later 
musaddas marsiyahs.107 

Jumping ahead to the second half of the eighteenth century, the poet Mirza Sauda 
(1713-81) offers an example of how poets experimented with marsiyah's form during this 
period. Sauda's Kulliyāt (collected works) contains approximately 80 marsiyahs, most of 
which were likely written after Saudā left Delhi and settled in Farrukhabad in 1757, or 
even later after his migration to Avadh in 1771. Approximately three-quarters of Sauda's 
marsiyahs are in the four-line-per-stanza murabba‘ form described above. From this we 
may conclude that the murabba' had become the standard form for marsiyahs from 
Miskin’s time. In addition to murabba ' margiyahs, however, Sauda’s collection contains 
a wide range of other forms, including qasidah and mustazad, and even rare three and 
five line forms. In the Kulliyat of Saudā's contemporary, Mir Tagī Mir, one finds a 
similar predominance of murabba along with a variety of other forms: of Mir's total 34 
marsiyahs, 27 are in the murabba form, while the remainder are in the qasidah (3), 
tarkīb band (1), and six-line-per stanza (3) forms (Masīhu z Zamā 1951). 

The six-line-per-stanza marsiyahs in the Kulliyats of Sauda and Mir help us 
understand how and why poets in the last decades of the 1700s shifted from the four-line 
murabba‘ form to the six-line musaddas form. As noted in the previous chapter, the 


musaddas rhyme scheme is as follows: 





107 Perhaps due to its strong narrative unity, excerpts from Miskin's marsiyah on the martyrdom of Imam 
Husain's envoy, Muslim bin 'Aqil, were selected by John Gilchrist to provide examples of grammatical 
constructions in his grammar of Urdu, first published in 1796. Garcin de Tassey published a French 
translation of Miskin's marsiyah in 1845. For the complete marsiyah in Urdu, see Siddiqi (1960, 241-61). 
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a 
a 
—b ———b (stanza 1) 














c 
c 
— —d ———4 (stanza 2) 








Sauda’s collection contains some ten marsiyahs that have a six-line-per-stanza form, but 
varying in different ways in their rhyme scheme, suggesting that a number of possible 
structures were experimented with before Saudā and other poets settled on the classical 
musaddas form. The 3 six-line-per stanza marsiyahs in Mir's collection also show such 
variation; for example, one of these marsiyahs alternates four lines of the standard 
murabba‘ stanza with a couplet that is repeated verbatim, similar to the refrain of a tarji 
band (Masihu'z Zamā 1951, 179-84). 

Given the rarity of the musaddas form in Arabic and Persian poetry, as well as 
earlier marsiyah traditions in Persian and Dakani, it is worth considering why poets came 
to settle on this form. One possible explanation is in the general similarity of the 
musaddas to the tarkib band structure of Muhta$am's Persian marsiyah: in both cases a 


series of verses is followed by a single verse with a contrasting rhyme scheme: 














Musaddas: 
a a 
a a 


—— —b ——b (stanza 1) 








c 
C 
— —d ——d (stanza 2) 
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Muhtasam’s tarkīb band: 
































a a 
——b a 

c a 
——d a 

e a 
——f a 
€ a 


—— —h ——h (stanza 1) 

But because marsiyah poets like Miskīn and Saudā had already come to favor the four- 
line murabba ' form, it seems that the progression of the form's development was in the 
addition of the additional couplet, rather than in condensing of Muhtasam’s eight-verse 
structure. Likewise, Muhta$am's marsiyah and the Dakani qasidah marsiyahs are 
distinguished by their lack of narrative unity, which became one of the basic 
organizational features of the classical Urdu musaddas marsiyah. Muhtašam's marsiyah 
does not present a coherent developed narrative from stanza to stanza, but is more gazal- 
like in its impressionistic and disjointed references to the Karbala narrative. 

Setting aside models from the Persian and Dakani literary traditions, we might 
consider connections between the musaddas marsiyah and local literary forms in North 
India. An intriguing clue is found in the titles of some of the six-line-per-stanza 
marsiyahs in Sauda’s collection that are titled as “dohrah band." That this title is not 
merely the addition of a modern editor is confirmed by my own archival work: I found 
marsiyahs by other poets in manuscripts from this period that bear the same dohrah band 
designation.!05 The term dohrah (repeat, couplet) is likely related to dohā, a form of 


couplet associated with medieval Hindi poets. Given the fact that these dohrah band 


108 See Khuršīd (1995) for the poets Sikandar (University collection 549, Khursid catalog 1082), Haidarī 
and Ahsàn (U. 613, 1129), and Amin (U. 268, 614 & U. 96, 615). 
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marsiyahs were likely composed in Avadh, I propose that there may have been some 
connection in the development of the musaddas marsiyah with the characteristic caupāī- 
dohā form of the Avadhi romance (premākhyān) genre. This genre is exemplified by the 
compositions of such poets as Malik Muhammad Jāyasī and Qutban Suhravardī, and its 
form is quite similar to Tulsidas's Rāmcaritmānas as well. The caupāī-dohā form follows 


this rhyme scheme: 




















a a 
——b ——b 
C C 
——d ——d (number of caupdi verses variable) 
X x (dohā) 


In other words, the caupdi portion of each stanza is a series of rhyming couplets, which is 
followed by a rhyming dohā couplet.! Here is an example of a 5 + 1 caupāī-dohā stanza 
from Qutban's Mirigāvatī composed in 1503: 


Her beautiful hair was bee-colored, black, 

coiled like cobras around her sandal-scented neck. 
When she opened her topknot and loosed her hair, 
the day was suddenly the sixth night of Bhadon! 
The curl that hung down on her cheek 

was a poisonous black snake on a lotus. 

Whoever sees it is stung by deadly venom. 

No medicine, nor root, nor physician can help! 
From head to foot her curls hung there, 

like poisonous serpents in waves upon waves. 


That poison went to my head, I shuddered, then swooned away in a wave of 
venom. 

You have asked me to describe her fully, so I'll speak of my beloved without 
tiring. (Behl 2012, 59) 


109 Unlike the Rāmcaritmānas where the number of caupdi verses changes constantly, in the Avadhi 
romances a fixed number of verses per stanza is maintained throughout each composition. 
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This example highlights the use of the caupāī-dohā structure as a compositional tool, as 
this entire stanza is devoted to an elaborate description of the heroine's hair, one part of a 
longer head-to-toe description (nakh-sikh varnan) of the heroine. This use of the stanza to 
delineate narrative subjects is also found in the later classical musaddas marsiyah. 

In addition to the general structure of stanzas, we also find a similarity in 
musaddas marsiyah and the caupai-dohà structure of the Avadhi romances in the 
function of the fip and dohā verses. Both of these tend to sum up and conclude the 
narrative content presented in the stanza (the word dohā is related to the Hindi-Urdu verb 
dohrānā, “to repeat"). Like the dohā, the musaddas's fip verse is distinguished from other 
verses in the stanza, both by rhyme scheme, and in its layout in manuscripts.!!0 In 
addition to rhyme scheme, the sheer regularity of the final verse in these stanzas is also 
significant, in that it becomes a prominent organizational feature of the poem that the 
audience comes to anticipate, and a feature that a skillful poet uses to create interest in 
composition. 

Exploring the connection between the musaddas marsiyah and the Avadhi 
romance tradition further, we also find similarities in the use of descriptive set-pieces. In 
the previous chapter, I discussed the use of such set-pieces as sarāpā, ghorā, and talvār 
in the marsiyah tradition. Similar set-pieces are found in Avadhi romances: the head-to- 
toe or nakh-sikh varnan (lit. “toe-nail to head”) set-pieces describing a hero or heroine in 
elaborate detail are featured prominently. A typical nakh-sikh varnan in Avadhi romances 


comprises several caupāī-dohā stanzas, and some romances may include more than one 


110 Tt should be mentioned that there is also a contrast in meter between caupdi and dohā verses. This is 
unlike the musaddas marsiyah were all verses follow the same meter. 
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such set-piece. By contrast, the sarāpā section of a marsiyah is often much more concise, 
if not subdued, but it still incorporates many of the general features of the nakh-sikh 
varnan. Take this example from Mir Anis where he describes the appearance of Imam 
Husain after donning his grandfather's turban and cloak: 

Zainab brought the clothes the Prophet wore 

When he went to Heaven on that night. 

Husain put on his turban, and once more 

He donned the cloak to which he had the right. 

Those holy garments fitted perfectly; 
The scarf of Fatima, his legacy. 

The glorious turban-flaps hung down unfurled; 

Like jasmine-perfumed locks they graced his race, 

And on his shoulders rested black and curled. 

Cathay and far Khotan renounced their place. 

Musk and ambergris could not compare 

With the scented spikenard twisting in his hair. (Matthews 1994, 47-48) 
As in the excerpt from Qutban's nakh-sikh varnan above, Anis uses this sarāpā 
describing Imam Husain’s appearance as an occasion to incorporate a cascade of 
metaphors and allusions gleaned largely from a well-established pool of literary tropes. 

A final similarity between the musaddas marsiyah and the Avadhi romance 
tradition is in their stylized use of language for special type of sound effects. For 
example, battle scenes in both traditions are commonly depicted with alliterative strings 
of retroflex consonants, perhaps as an onomatopoetic depiction of the sounds of battle. 
Here is an example from Anis describing a battle scene from the Karbala narrative: 

laskar ke sab java the lara: mé ji larae 

vuh bad-nazar tha ankhó mé ankhé udhar garāe 

dhālē lari sipah ki ya abr gargaráe 

gusse mé à ke ghore ne bhi dànt karkarae 

mārī jo tāp dar ke hate har la 1 ke pàó 


mahi pe dagmagā gae gāo-e zami ke páó (Husain [1977-80] 1990, 2:336) 
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In battle stalwart soldiers staked their lives, 
And evil frowned upon the earth beneath; 
Their thunderous shields, their lightning-flashing knives 
Were drawn against the horse that gnashed its teeth. 
It beat its hooves; those cowards sought retreat. 
The earth-supporting cow shook on its feet. (Matthews 1994, 79)!!! 
Here is an example from the Avadhi epic Rāmcaritmānas where Tulsidas uses the 
alliteration of retroflex consonants to evoke a similar effect at the height of a pitched 


battle: 


mārahi katahi dharahi pachārahī / sisa tori sīsanha sana marahi // 
udara bidarahi bhujā upārahī / gahi pada avani pataki bhata darahi // 


They struck, they hacked, they clutched, they overthrew; they smashed their 

skulls and used them as missiles; they ripped up their bellies and plucked up their 

arms and, seizing the warriors by the foot, dashed them to the ground. (Prasad 

1990, 537) 
Poets in Avadh continued to compose romances in the style of Jāyasī and Qutban at least 
into the nineteenth century.!!? Although influence is impossible to trace definitively, the 
similarities between the musaddas marsiyah and the Avadhi romance that I have 
highlighted here suggest a more complicated relationship between Urdu and Hindi 
literary traditions than those informed by modern language politics typically 
acknowledge. 

After a long period of experimentation by marsiyah poets like Sauda, the 


musaddas form emerged in the decades before the turn of the nineteenth century as the 


exclusive form of the Urdu marsiyah. The fact that marsiyah poets, after experimenting 


111 For more examples, see Nārang (1981, 131-2). 

112 For example, the Avadhi romance Yusuf and Zulekha was written in 1790 by Shekh Nisar Shekhupuri 
(McGregor 1984, 153). See Pandey (1969, 302-5) for another example of Shi'i devotional poetry written in 
Avadhi during this period. 
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widely with aspects of form throughout the eighteenth century, rather abruptly settled on 
the musaddas raises guestions about why musaddas was deemed to suit the literary and 
ritual demands of the genre so well. In considering this guestion it is important to 
remember the context of marsiyah recitation during this period, as marsiyah poets rose to 
greater prominence the ritual life of Avadh with the promotion of a Shi'i identity under 
the patronage of the Navābs. The structure of musaddas stanzas provides a useful way to 
organize portions of the larger text for recitation. Each musaddas stanza typically stands 
on its own as a complete narrative or poetic thought, similar to a single verse of a gazal. 
Often a musaddas stanza is arranged so that narrative content and poetic devices reach a 
climax in the final fip verse. As in the recitation of a gazal in a musa ‘arah, the conclusion 
of a musaddas stanza is where listeners in a majlis tend to focus their expressions of 
praise and grief. In this way, the musaddas stanza is an important tool for organizing 
composition and recitation, and its regular cycle of tension and release is manipulated to 
powerful effect by expert poets and reciters. 

Another reason that marsiyah poets may have settled on the musaddas form is its 
expandability. Using the musaddas stanza as a building block, poets began to construct 
increasingly longer compositions as rmarsiyah's narrative and recitation grew in 
complexity in the majlis. Whereas murabba‘ marsiyahs were typically 30-40 stanzas, 
musaddas marsiyahs would eventually grow to well over 200 stanzas, and require hours 


for a complete recitation.!!5 The cycle of tension and release within each musaddas 


113 For example, Mir's longest murabba‘ marsiyah is 39 stanzas, though most are much shorter. Sauda’s 
murabba  marsiyah are generally between 20 and 40 stanzas, with most having less than 30. Miskin's are 
typically around 40 stanzas, but the one mentioned above has 81 stanzas. 
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stanza and the cap function of the tīp —elements not found in the earlier murabba ' 
form—allowed for more sophisticated and sustained narratives, clear delineation of set- 
pieces, and a predictable pattern for reciter and listeners to focus their attention. Likely a 
more monotonous form such as murabba‘ or masnavi would make it difficult to hold the 
interest of listeners in this manner. Finally, as Naim's analysis of mubki and gair-mubki 
verses from the previous chapter suggests, the musaddas form allowed for composition to 
follow the emotional arc of the recitation, as the marsiyah and the majlis shifted its focus 
from gair-mubki to mubkī elements. As this emotional arc became a standard of 
musaddas marsiyahs, it functioned as a guide for interpretation shared by reciter and 
listeners during a typical majlis. 

Even before the development of the musaddas marsiyahs, in the eighteenth 
century, poets such as Miskin had begun to compose masnavī and murabba‘ marsiyahs 
that were organized around a long, sustained narrative. Perhaps the greater emphasis of 
marsiyahs on such narrative unity began to overlap with the function of recitations of 
narratives of the Persian prose Rauzatu’s suhada and dah majlis texts. A similar overlap 
is seen in the division of the Karbala narrative within marsiyahs into episodes according 
to different days of the mourning period, similar to the organization of these Persian 
prose works. Descriptions of majālis by both Fazlī (Karbal Kathā) and Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali suggest that comprehension of these Persian texts was limited to a small portion of 


the majlis.!!^ The greater narrative function and accessibility of Urdu marsiyahs may 





114 See Fazlī (1965, 37-38) and Ali ([1832] 1973, 22-23). 
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have allowed them to assume the place of such Persian narratives, which fell out of favor 


during the same period as the musaddas marsiyah grew in popularity. 


4) Evolution of the Content of the Urdu Marsiyah 

In the previous section, I examined the development of the form of the Urdu 
marsiyah and the process by which marsiyah poets eventually settled on the musaddas 
form. I argued that these changes in form were shaped by the literary demands of 
marsiyah, as well as the genre s function in the majlis and its relationship to other genres 
of risāī adab. I will now consider the evolution of the content of the Urdu marsiyah and 
how changes in the socio-political context in Avadh shaped the presentation of the 
Karbala narrative in marsiyah. I will highlight the ways that marsiyah grew to 
incorporate elements of other genres of Persianate literature, like the gazal. Although I 
have argued that Urdu marsiyah poets did not follow formal models from Persian, in this 
section I will demonstrate ways that marsiyah poets remained engaged with the 
conventions and features of Persianate literature, creating within marsiyah rich 
intertextual tapestries. Just as an inclusive form of Shi i identity was promoted in Avadh 
through patronage of ritual life that accommodated participation of various communities, 
within marsiyahs we find the inclusion of elements of local culture, elements sometimes 
called hindustāniyyat or “Indian-isms.” In presenting the characters, customs, and even 
the natural world of marsiyah's narrative in terms of hindustāniyyat, the Urdu marsiyah 
lent itself to a relatively realistic depiction of characters, including women, children, and 


heroes who struggled with a range of natural emotions—all this in stark contrast to the 
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rather formulaic portrayal of characters in other Urdu genres such as the gazal. Finally, 
although the Karbala narrative at the heart of marsiyah bears profound significance for 
Shii theology and religious identity, in marsiyah this narrative is presented in a non- 
sectarian manner—what Juan Cole has described as “popular Shi ism"—that emphasizes 
the struggle Imam Husain and his enemies as a universal battle between good and evil, 
rather than a conflict between rival religious sects. This version of the Karbala narrative 
likewise attracted the enthusiastic participation of non-Shi as in Avadh's ostensibly Shi'i 
ritual life. 

The inclusive approach of the Urdu marsiyah with respect to literary cultures, 
genre conventions, local culture, realism, gender, and religious identity made it an ideal 
expression of the inclusive Shi'i identity that was promoted in the state-building efforts 
of the Avadhi Navābs that helped to foster a shared cultural identity among their diverse 
population. Moreover, the inclusive nature of marsiyah was key in the development of 
Urdu as a translocal, cosmopolitan literary culture that was able to transcend regional, 
religious, and political divisions, as Urdu literary culture was adopted throughout North 
India and beyond. Finally, marsiyah's unique inclusivity was a main reason that the genre 
and its form would be appropriated by later generations of reformist poets like Hali to 
craft a modern poetic voice for Urdu in the late nineteenth century. 

In this chapter, I have argued that the characteristic elements of the Urdu 
marsiyah genre in its classical iteration were created through a long period of 
experimentation. This creative flexibility was possible because marsiyah poets—unlike 


rekhtah poets—were not bound to the emulation of Persian models. But this does not 
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mean that marsiyah poets somehow rejected Persian literary conventions. Instead, as 
marsiyah's form developed to accommodate a more sophisticated narrative presentation, 
so too did marsiyah poets extend the boundaries of the genre to include elements of 
genres such as gazal and masnavī, and allusions to the Persian literary tradition. That this 
intertextuality was practiced early on in marsiyah's development is seen in a macaronic 
marsiyah by Dargah Quli Khan, author of Muraqqa -e Delhi, in which he alludes to a 
famous verse from Rumi's Masnavi -e Ma navī: 


ba šanū az nai cün hikayat mi-kunad 
az judāī-hā sikayat mi-kunad 


Listen to the reed-flute as it tells its tale, 
lamenting the separations. (my translation; Thackston [1994] 2000, 43) 


Here is the first stanza of Khān's marsiyah that alludes to this verse: 
fatimah kahtī suno yeh dukh khudā ke vaste 
aur rasūlu | lah hazrat mustafā ke vaste 
kya jigar-gosó ko pālī thi bald ke vaste 


zulm-o be-dard-o musibat aur jafā ke vāste 


ba šanū az mādar hikāyat mi-kunad jàn mī-dahad 
vaz judai-hà sikayat mi-kunad jàn mi-dahad 


Fatimah says, "Listen to this sorrow, for the sake of God, 
and for the sake of the Messenger of God, Mustafa, 

Did I raise these dear ones for the sake of this misfortune, 
and for the sake of this tyranny, heartlessness, pain, and injustice? 

Listen to the mother as she tells her tale, as she sacrifices her life. 
Lamenting the separations, as she sacrifices her life. (my translation; 
Hašimī 1957, 567) 

Here Khan takes a murabba‘ marsiyah and adds the final Persian couplet to create a tarji‘ 


band structure. The added Persian couplet is a fascinating reworking of Rumi's verse, 


where Fatimah takes on the role of the reed-flute as she laments the agony of separation 
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after witnessing the martyrdom of her family members at Karbala. In this marsiyah we 
see Khan engaged in developing sophisticated intertextual links, incorporating tropes 
from the natural world and Sufism, and invoking Rumi to endow the act of mourning 
with legitimacy on the basis of this authoritative example (sanad). 

As we have already seen in examples from Dakani marsiyahs above, intertextual 
links to the gazal genre are a common feature in the marsiyah tradition, a technique 
known as tagazzul (gazal-ness). In Chapter Five, I will discuss how marsiyah poets in the 
nineteenth century began to distance themselves from the gazal genre—renouncing their 
youthful efforts to compose gazals, and presenting pious personas that were at odds with 
those of more worldly gazal poets. This trend should not obscure the fact, however, that 
these same marsiyah poets continued to draw deeply from the gazal tradition by 
including instances of tagazzul. Take, for example, this stanza from a marsiyah by Mir 
Anis: 

bulbuló ki vuh sadāē vuh guló ki khüsbü 

dil ko uljhāte the sumbul ke vuh pur-khum gesū 

gumriyā kahtī thi samsad pe ya hi ya hi 

fakhtah ki yeh sada sarv pe thi kü kū kū 

vagt tasbih ka tha ‘isq ka dam bharte the 
apne ma ‘būd ki sab hamd-o sana karte the 

Those voices of the nightingales, the fragrance of the roses. 

The hyacinth’s hair full of curls ensnaring the heart. 

The ring-doves saying to the box-tree, “ya hū, ya hu.” 

The call of the dove to the cypress, “Ka, ku, ki.” 

It was a time of exaltation; they sang the praises of love. 
All were glorifying the object of their devotion. (my translation; Husain 
[1977- 80] 1990, 2:453) 


In this passage, Anis invokes the imagery of the gazal universe. Pairs such as the 


nightingale and rose, and the dove and box-tree are stock metaphors in the gazal genre to 
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express the relationship between lover and beloved; and the imagery and sentiment of 
this stanza would hardly be out of place in a gazal. Through such intertextual links to 
other poetic genres, marsiyah embraced the Persian and Urdu literary traditions on its 
own terms, not limited to the conventions of any one genre, and becoming in effect the 
site of a rich tapestry stitched together with elements from various genres. 

The flexibility of the Urdu marsiyah genre also allowed poets freedom in how 
they depicted the Karbala narrative and its characters. Rather than being overly 
concerned with the fine details of society in seventh century Arabia, marsiyah poets 
presented the Karbala narrative primarily by drawing upon the ideals and customs of 
Avadh's elite Muslim (sarīf) culture. The details of family relations, marriage customs, 
and speech patterns were likewise based on the culture of Navābī Avadh.!!5 Marsiyah 
poets also cultivated realistic and sympathetic depictions of female characters, in contrast 
to genres such as the gazal and masnavī where women were typically cast in very 
formulaic roles as temptresses or damsels in distress, serving in both cases as little more 
than plot diversions for male heroes. In marsiyah, however, the female members of Imam 
Husain's family are depicted in a range of roles—as daughters, sisters, wives, and 
mothers, among others—and developed as complex characters who react to the tragedy 
of Karbala in a unique ways.!!6 Marsiyahs that focus on the trials of the survivors of the 


battle of Karbala feature these female characters almost exclusively without the 





115 Ror examples, see Nārang (1981, 432-63) 

116 The role of gender in the marsiyah genre, as well as in Shi“ devotion more generally, is a fascinating 
topic that unfortunately I only touch upon briefly here. Husain (1973) is a classic study of women in the 
Urdu marsiyah tradition. For a wider perspective that includes the role of women as poets and reciters of 
marsiyah, see Bard (2000 & 2002). Hyder and Petievich (2009) examine the role of gender in other genres 
of risāī adab. 
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mediation of male heroes. Some of the most powerful marsiyahs, for example, are set 
during the imprisonment of these women and children where male voices are rarely 
heard. 

The natural world that served as the background for the Karbala narrative, and 
which was often the subject of elaborate descriptions in the opening cehrah section of 
many marsiyahs was also reminiscent of the flora and fauna of Avadh, rather than 
Arabia. Here are excerpts from Anīs's description of the morning of the main battle at 
Karbala: 

That dancing brilliance wafted by the breeze! 

The russet satin sky was put to shame. 

Rosy dew-drops hung on swaying trees; 

Diamonds were abashed and pearls found blame. 

Each bush was crowned by glittering diadems; 
The leaves of every tree wore precious gems. (12) 

The light, the fresh, cold desert and the sky! 

The pheasant, quail and peacock made their call; 

The sweet-voiced birds intoned their plaintive cry; 

The morning breeze brought coolness to the soul. 

Red petals clothed the trees and sought their arms 

Then gathered in the ditches round the palms. (14) (Matthews 1994, 38) 
Here the picture that comes to mind is of a lush garden in South Asia, with dew-drops on 
roses and peacocks calling out in the cool morning. Such imagery is difficult to reconcile 
with the desert wasteland of Iraq, but this fact hardly seems of consequence to the poet of 
such passages. Although these examples of hindustaniyyat or local flavor would become 
objectionable to some later scholars, marsiyah poets did not seem overly concerned with 


such discrepancies, and freely incorporated local traditions in order to create a version of 


the Karbala narrative that would resonate emotionally with their diverse audience, few of 
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whom were likely concerned with whether marsiyahs were accurate depictions of Arabia 
and its society.!!7 

The realism of marsiyahs incorporated through examples of hindustāniyyat 
extended to characters” actions and sentiments as well. Although according to Shi'i 
theology Imam Husain is attributed with certain supernatural abilities, in the marsiyah, he 
and the other characters of the Karbala narrative are portrayed as reacting to the 
difficulties of their situation with natural expressions of suffering, fear, and sorrow. 
Unlike the conventionally stylized characters of gazals and masnavīs, characters in 
marsiyah are drawn as sensitive and complex figures regardless of gender or age. Women 
stand as vocal and strong-minded, as in the example of Zainab confronting Husain’s 
enemies in the assembly. Scenes in which Husain’s young daughter Sakinah tries to make 
sense of the suffering and death around her, and later suffers in prison with the survivors 
of the battle, paint a realistic portrayal of how an innocent, inexperienced child might 
react to such horrors. In depicting the Karbala narrative as a realistic family drama set 
within a familiar culture, marsiyah poets developed a genre that attracted a diverse 
audience. Listeners in the majlis could readily recognize these characters as emulating the 
cultural ideals of sarif Muslim culture in Avadh, and in this way, a shared ideal and frame 
of reference was created. 

A final aspect of marsiyah that resulted in the genre’s wide appeal was its 
typically non-sectarian depiction of the Karbala narrative. Although sectarian violence 


between different religious communities was a periodic occurrence in Avadh, these 





117 For more on this issue, see Bard (2002, 52-55). 
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tensions and rivalries are downplayed in the marsiyah, which lack references to Sunni 
and Shi'a divisions, and the ritual cursing of the early Caliphs, a practice that was often a 
flashpoint for violence between Sunnis and Shi'as during this period. In fact, stories of 
sectarian tension within majalis are extreme rare.!!$ By presenting the Karbala narrative 
as a family drama in a local cultural context, and framing it as a cosmic struggle between 
good and evil, marsiyah accommodated the participation non-Shi'as who formed 
disparate interpretations of the narrative's significance based on their own religious 
convictions. 

I argue that the marsiyah genre's inclusivity created through its embrace of 
elements from different literary, cultural, and religious traditions allowed its success for 
the wider state-building project of the Navabs to promote a Shi i identity among Avadh's 
diverse population. Marsiyah evolved in its form and content to suit this larger project 
due to the constant experimentation and adaptation of the genre by marsiyah poets. Their 
lack of Persian models, allowed marsiyah poets to enjoy great liberty in crafting the 
genre to suit their literary, ritual demands, and to align with the aspirations of its patrons. 
More broadly, marsiyah poets' efforts in developing the genre, and their ties to the 
Navabs’ state-building project made marsiyah a key site in the formation of Urdu's 
vernacular literary culture. In later chapters, I will detail the ways in which marsiyah 
poets would later extend the boundaries of Urdu literary culture, and argue that their 
efforts were key contributions in the development of Urdu as a cosmopolitan literary 


culture with translocal appeal. 


118 For a rare example, see ‘Azimabadi (1974a, 263). This incident is also mentioned in Mas'ud (2002, 
133). 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Marsiyah and Language 

Surely one of the most fascinating items in the collection of Ma sūd Hasan Rizvi “Adib,” 
now held in Aligarh Muslim University's Maulana Azad Library, is a small, bound 
volume of some twenty manuscripts titled ;arasi-e Sikandar, "Marsiyahs of 
Sikandar."!!? Sikandar was the takhallus, (pen-name) of one of the marsiyah tradition's 
most colorful personalities, and among the most widely travelled as well. Born in the 
Panjab, Sikandar is said to have lived, by turns, in Delhi, Faizabad, Lucknow, and finally 
Hyderabad. In this volume from Adib's collection, Sikandar's marsiyahs are composed in 
no less than four North Indian languages or dialects; namely, Kharī Bolī, Purbī, Panjabi, 
and Mārvārī. I will consider Sikandar's life and poetry in some detail later in this chapter; 
for the moment, however, I wish to highlight the sheer linguistic variety of his poetry. 
Although the manuscripts are not dated, most likely Sikandar wrote these marsiyahs 
sometime in the second half of the eighteenth century in Delhi and Avadh. That Sikandar 
was able to compose marsiyahs of such linguistic variety suggests a poet who was not 
merely multilingual, but also extremely sensitive to the potential effects of language, as 
well as keenly aware of how such features might be manipulated to suit a marsiyah's 
given audience and aesthetics. 

It is ironic, then, that the eighteenth century, a period of such fertile linguistic 
experimentation, has been commonly viewed through the distorting lens of modern 


cultural politics. The literary history of Hindi-Urdu during these years has been framed in 





119 University collection 549. Khuršīd catalog 1082 (Khuršīd 1995). 
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starkly communal terms, where poets' language choices are seen as more or less 
predetermined by their religious affiliation. And yet, it is difficult to imagine that a poet 
like Sikandar—moving fluidly in his compositions from dialect to dialect, language to 
language, all in service to the genre of marsiyah—considered any one of these linguistic 
options as distinctly Muslim or Islamic. While Sikandar's linguistic prowess was 
certainly prodigious, he should by no means be taken as an exception that might prove 
some general rule of his contemporaries’ unthinking adherence to a particular linguistic 
and religious identity. On the contrary, given that the eighteenth century was a period of 
linguistic flux, it is only natural that marsiyah poets of this period would experiment 
creatively and intentionally with a variety of linguistic possibilities. 

In this chapter I investigate the linguistic choices made by marsiyah poets in 
Delhi and Avadh during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as they strove to develop 
a suitable literary language for their relatively nascent genre. Understanding the 
development of marsiyah's language is critical because it mirrors the shifting linguistic 
topography of these literary centers. During this period, the roles of literary languages— 
Persian and Hindi-Urdu—underwent profound changes in their literary roles and relative 
popularity. A subject of heated scholarly debates, these changes tend to be viewed 
through the distorting lenses of modern cultural politics, and the communalization of 
Hindi and Urdu's literary histories. Taking this myopic view of history, the rise of Hindi 
and Urdu as literary languages is reduced to a case of one religious group rejecting Hindi- 
Urdu's shared literary heritage in order to promote an artificial, marked language in 


service to an exclusivist religious identity. Such simplistic theories are typically based on 
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an extremely narrow study of this period's literary output, and show little appreciation for 
its richly varied linguistic landscape, not to mention the creative crafting of language in 
such genres as marsiyah. 

At the end of the period in question a second linguistic shift occurred with the 
emergence of two divergent literary forms of the Khari Bolt dialect—Urdu and Modern 
Standard Hindi—and their associations with Muslim and Hindu religious identities 
respectively. Alongside the communalization of Urdu and Hindi, literary historians who 
are influenced by the politics and logic of Partition have sought to characterize either 
Urdu or Hindi as being the “natural” heir to earlier literary traditions, while accusing the 
other of being an artificial deviation from North India’s composite culture or Gangā- 
Jumnā tahzīb. By studying the language of marsiyahs from this period, I intend to show 
that—contrary to such theories of communalized languages—marsiyah poets crafted 
their language thoughtfully, manipulating it according to the necessities and aesthetics of 
the genre, and not due to the religious associations of any particular dialect. 

In this chapter, I will explore the language of marsiyah in order to form a more 
nuanced understanding of the linguistic shifts of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and to offer a corrective to facile theories based on anachronistic ideas about language 
and communal politics. I will begin with an exploration of the reasons for the changing 
roles of Persian and Hindi-Urdu in the eighteenth century, as well as the opportunities 
and anxieties raised by this linguistic shift that are reflected in the literature of this period. 
The eighteenth century was a period of sharp decline in Persian’s popularity in the 


Mughal capital Delhi, despite the fact that Persian had played a central role in the success 
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of the Mughal empire in earlier centuries. Persian had long served as the language of 
literature and administration, and historians such as John Richards and Muzaffar Alam 
have argued that Persian was the keystone in the ideological foundation of the Mughal 
empire's cosmopolitan culture and the basis for allegiances that transcended differences 
of religion, ethnicity, and region. As Persian began to wane, Delhi's vernacular language 
would grow in popularity as a literary dialect, first as a language of poetry, known as 
rekhtah, and subsequently as a language for a wide range of poetic and prose genres. In 
these years, poets and scholars of the widest influence debated the value of Indo-Persian 
literature and the competence of Indians in the Persian language. These debates betray a 
growing lack of confidence—or at least a newfound self-consciousness—among Indians 
regarding their authority as Persian poets and scholars. The tensions between rival 
literary traditions on display in these debates help us to understand the remarkable rise of 
Urdu's popularity over Persian in the eighteenth century. I will investigate the main 
issues and personalities of these debates, and consider differing views in recent 
scholarship regarding the significance of these debates in this period's shifting linguistic 
topography. 

To demonstrate the conscious crafting of linguistic features by marsiyah poets, as 
well as the fluidity of their language, in the second part of this chapter I will consider the 
varieties of language found in marsiyahs composed in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, between the years 1730 and 1780, and before the standardization of modern 
Hindi-Urdu. This variety suggests a period of vigorous linguistic creativity, when 


marsiyah poets such as Sauda and Sikandar drew far and wide from contemporary 
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literary traditions—Braj Bhasa, Purbi, Dakani, Mārvārī, and Panjabi—as they forged the 
linguistic conventions of this inchoate genre. I propose that there was far less scope for 
such linguistic creativity in the more popular genre of the day, rekhtah. Rekhtah was by 
design modeled closely on the time-honored conventions of the Persian gazal; and its 
language and poetics, in emulating this model, were relatively circumscribed.!?? Because 
marsiyahs of this period were not based on a dominant Persian model, poets enjoyed 
great creative freedom to experiment with vocabulary, register, and regional dialects. 
Moreover, a primary concern of marsiyah's audience was in sympathizing with the Shi'i 
martyrs and in expressing religious devotion; this contrasts with the concern of the 
rekhtah mušā arah (poetry gathering) where those attuned to the Persian gazal’s 
conventional language and imagery sought aesthetic delight in the play of these same 
conventions in rekhtah. 

Given the striking degree of linguistic creativity among marsiyah poets, I argue 
that the linguistic features of these literary traditions were not natural extensions of poets’ 
spoken dialects, as is so often assumed. Nor were they predetermined by religious 
affiliation. The binary association of late nineteenth century language politics was yet to 
emerge in which debates among supporters for Persianate Urdu and Sanskritized Hindi 
became a proxy for the increasingly polarized interests of Muslim and Hindu 
communities respectively. The sheer variety of language used in different marsiyahs, not 


to mention the creative shifts of register within a single marsiyah, points to a thoughtful 


120 My usage of the word rekhtah here is based on the discussion in Chapter Three that rekhtah designated 
a specific genre of poetry. See also Faruqi (2001, 117). 
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crafting of literary languages, and a keen awareness of how this crafting could evoke 
emotional and aesthetic responses. 

I will examine the work of three Hindi-Urdu writers: Fazlī, Saudā, and Sikandar. 
Set against the changing roles of Persian and Hindi-Urdu, I argue that the linguistic 
creativity found in marsiyah, more so than rekhtah, reflects changing attitudes towards 
languages and literary traditions, and undermines long-held assumptions about the 
connections between language, literary tradition, and religious identity. An examination 
of marsiyahs from this period will demonstrate that the evolution of this literary language 
occurred deliberately over time, as poets and writers experimented with vocabulary and 
grammar, register and style. The fact that marsiyah poets were willing to experiment with 
non-Persianized registers of language, despite the genre's religious nature, challenges the 
theory that the emergence of an exclusivist Islamic identity led to the Persianization of 
Hindi-Urdu. The marsiyah poets that I consider here do not seem to have seen any one 
literary language as distinctly Muslim or Islamic in nature. Instead, I argue that Hindi- 
Urdu, as it came to increasingly assume Persian's literary roles, also took up its 
Persianate ethos, a process I following Muzaffar Alam in calling the “Hindi-ization” of 
Mughal Delhi. Rather than the language of a narrow religious identity, then, Hindi-Urdu 


emerges as a language of cosmopolitan Indo-Persianate culture. 


1) The Hindi-ization of Persianate Literary Culture 
At the turn of the seventeenth century, at the height of the Mughal emperor 


Akbar's military and ideological successes, no language spoken in South Asia rivaled the 
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pragmatic force and symbolic prestige of Persian. And yet, by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, after some hundred and fifty years, the linguistic topography of the 
Mughal capital presents us with a curious enigma; for by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Hindi-Urdu had begun to assume Persian's various roles as the primary language 
of governance, scholarship, and literature; a process that would continue, genre after 
genre, until, by the middle of the nineteenth century, Persian was reduced to the status of 
a classical language, a humble station for what was once such a mighty tool of 
empires. "?! 

In recent years the subject of language in the Mughal empire, and the linguistic 
shift from Persian to Hindi-Urdu mentioned above, has been visited often by historian 
Muzaffar Alam and literary critic Shamsur Rahman Faruqi. Alam has investigated how 
the Persian language and literature was used to create a particular ethos among the 
Mughals, which he describes as a secular, ecumenical worldview. Faruqi, on the other 
hand, has examined the nature of what he calls “early Urdu literary culture," a project 
which he offers as a corrective to the modern communal politics surrounding Hindi and 
Urdu. Although Alam and Faruqi have each focused primarily on a single language and 
literary tradition, their work overlaps in the eighteenth century, with sometimes 
conflicting interpretations of the contemporary attitudes towards the shifting roles of 
Persian and Urdu. By way of providing a context for the issues of language particular to 
marsiyah, 1 will explore Alam and Faruqi's interpretations of the eighteenth century 


linguistic trends in some detail. 





1?! See Farugi (1998) for the fate of Persian in India after the eighteenth century. 
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Alam has examined the status of Persian in the Mughal empire in his book The 
Languages of Political Islam (2004) and in a number of articles (1998; 2003). One of his 
central arguments is that Persian had an important role in the construction of a particular 
cultural milieu fostered in the Mughal empire during these years. Alam calls this a 
Persianate culture, a term which owes much to Marshall Hodgson's distinction between 
Islamic and Islamicate cultures (1974, 1:57-60). The term "Persianate" describes a 
particular worldview, based on the sure foundation of centuries of Persian literary and 
cultural activity. Persian was not simply a medium of governance; it endowed Mughal 
imperial culture with shared ideals of taste and refinement, as well as a cosmopolitan and 
ecumenical outlook. In Sheldon Pollock's terms, Persian fulfilled the functions of a 
cosmopolitan language, a lingua franca which linked together a vast territory with a 
common cultural orientation and literary heritage, not unlike the role Sanskrit had played 
in South and Southeast Asia in the first millennium, and the role Latin played in 
premodern Europe. 

An important element of this Persianate culture was a diverse class of writers, 
administrators, and scholars for whom Persian created a shared bond, including Muslims 
and Hindus, Iranians and Indians. As an ambitious builder of empires, Akbar and his 
intellectual architects, such as Abü'l Fazl (ca. 1551-1602), keenly recognized the 
symbolic importance of forging an honored place for the Mughal empire in the annals of 
Persian letters, and so set aside funds to patronize such works accordingly. By the turn of 


the sixteenth century, the generous patronage of Akbar and his nobles had attracted the 





122 For the role of Persian in Mughal culture, see also Richards (1984 & 1998) and Streusand (1989). 
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most brilliant talents from Safavid Iran and other rival courts.” In India, they formed a 
circle of historians, scholars, and poets whose literary production put all other courts to 
shame. One could make the case, quite reasonably, that during the seventeenth century 
the center of Persian literary production, if not the Persianate world, had shifted to 
Mughal India. 

Given the unrivalled position and prestige with which Persian was endowed with 
at its height, its precipitous decline from the eighteenth century has been something of a 
puzzle for scholars. Alam has considered the causes for Persian's later decline which he 
views in tandem with Hindi-Urdu's rising popularity especially in the eighteenth century. 
This trend, he argues, was spurred on by *the Mughals' experience in the Deccan, where 
the sultans had encouraged the local language even for administration (2004, 180)," and 
in the verses of poets like Valī Dakanī which were models of *how one could combine 
Persian and Indian aesthetics (2004, 180)." The local language Alam alludes to here is a 
version of Khari Bolī, now commonly referred to as Dakani, that had been cultivated as a 
literary language for centuries at South Indian courts such as Bijapur and Golkonda. 
Dakani served as a model and a precedent for how this vernacular could be employed 
both in the day to day work of administration, and, more importantly, in literary poetry 
and prose, as in the Divan of Valī Dakanī, whose verse form of choice was an adaptation 
of the Persian gazal. 

Alam and other scholars have also noted a demographic shift at the Mughal 


capital which contributed to the linguistic changes during this period. Alam characterizes 





123 For more on the migration of literary talent from Iran to Mughal India, see Ahmad (1976). 
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this as “the emergence of a new elite in Delhi, composed of newly successful trading 
communities, service gentry . . ., and former regional elites, all of who were for various 
reasons increasingly relocating into the centre" (2004, 181-2)."* These demographic 
shifts and migrations to Delhi ushered in new groups of Indian-born speakers of the local 
vernacular and other related dialects of Hindi-Urdu, who were likely to be far less 
comfortable with Persian than the Central Asian and Iranian immigrants of previous 
generations who had dominated the literary culture of the Mughal court. The strong 
precedent of Dakani as a local literary language and the demographic shifts in Delhi 
created a perfect storm, Alam suggests, that facilitated the rise of the vernacular's 
popularity in the eighteenth century. 

For another view on these developments, let us turn to Shamsur Rahman Farugi, 
whose understanding of the linguistic changes of the eighteenth century, it will be clear, 
are quite divergent from Alam's. In his Early Urdu Literary Culture and History (2001), 
and a number of articles (1998; 2004), Farugi has offered a revisionist view of the history 
of Urdu in which he argues that, contrary to common accounts, Urdu was not the 
language of the Mughal military or court, nor was it in any sense a Muslim dialect. The 
proper history of Urdu, Faruqi argues, is to be found in the literature of Gujri and Dakani 
which he asserts are “not different languages, or even ‘dialects’ of Urdu, but Urdu plain 


and simple” (1998, 11). 25 





124 For more on the demographic changes mentioned here, see footnote 93 in Alam (2004, 182). See also 
Ahmad (1976), Bayly (1986), Blake (1991, 125-30), Chandra (1986), and Lelyveld (1994, 79). 
125 See also Dudney (2013, 98) who argues that a more accurate translation urdū is "seat of power." 
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Because Farugi stresses the continuity between the eighteenth century rekhtah 
poets and their predecessors, he pays relatively little attention to changes in the linguistic 
topography and to the construction of identity among vernacular poets during the 
eighteenth century. At times, this makes Faruqi's vision of this period difficult to 
reconcile with Alam's. From the examples that Farugi cites, there is little sense that poets 
in eighteenth century Delhi viewed Gujrī or even Dakani with special favor, or felt that 
they were building upon these earlier traditions. Instead, as I discussed in Chapter Three, 
there are indications that leading poets such as Mir Taqi Mir and Qa’im Candpuri sought 
to distance themselves from Dakani and to define rekhtah as a style of poetry to be 
associated above all else with a circle of poets in Delhi. This does not mean, however, 
that we should accept the opinions of critics such as Amrit Rai who sees in this attitude 
the sinister seed of religious exclusivism and linguistic conspiracy. I propose that a 
stronger defense against such allegations, and one that is more true to the evidence from 
this period, is Alam's notion of “Hindi-ization,” the idea that the rise of Hindi-Urdu was 
motivated by the desire to model the local vernacular on the conventions of Persian 
literature, and by the same token, to create a Persianate literature in the vernacular that 
would express the non-sectarian and ecumenical worldview that had featured so largely 
in the Mughal empire and its use of Persian. 

Alam is careful, nonetheless, to complicate the motivations behind the newfound 
interest, dare I say pride, in Hindi-Urdu poetry which grew steadily in the Mughal capital 
during the eighteenth century. For although the changing demographics of the Delhi elite 


partly explains the new attitudes towards literary languages, most were at the same time 
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still heavily invested in the prestige of the Mughal empire's Persianate culture and other 
trappings of power that had been wielded for centuries as the symbols of Delhi's elite. 
Alam argues that this process—the “Hindi-ization” of Mughal Delhi —was tempered by 
this new elite's sense of inadequacy in their lack of fluency in both Persian and the 
Persianate culture, for which they compensated by forging a literary form of Hindi whose 
vocabulary, genres, and aesthetics, were modeled closely on the conventions of Persian, 
"to purify the language and thus raise it to a level commensurate with their [i. e. the 
Mughals'] culture and life-style” (1998, 347), 126 
Hindi/Urdu signified the region’s rise against the Persianized Mughal centre. The 
process of Hindi-ization of Mughal Delhi ... is to be seen in the context of the 
emergence of the new local elites, who also included people from the regions that 
had settled in Delhi. This Delhi elite echoed and implemented the growing 
aspirations of the other regions to dislodge Persian and replace it with local 
dialects. But in Delhi itself the attachment to the symbols of the Mughal 
refinement and cultural prestige remained strong, and what really emerges now is 
a composite mix: Persian is indeed replaced by Hindavi, but a Hindavi 
selfconsciously ornamented and embellished by Persian cultural idiom. (2004, 
184) 
Although Alam does not develop this idea of a “Hindi-ization” of the Mughals, I believe 
it may be a fruitful way to articulate the sorts of linguistic changes that were afoot in the 
empire during this period. 
Just as Alam has documented the Mughals’ adopting Persian and a Persianate 
cultural orientation and its cultural and ideological implications, likewise the trend in the 
eighteenth century towards interest in Indian languages went hand in hand with a 


changing cultural orientation. In this way, Urdu can be characterized not only as a 


product of the Persianization of Hindi—as the ideological warriors in the Hindi-Urdu 





126 On poets from lower classes, to which Mir objects, see Naim (1999b, 180). 
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language debates have long so narrowly posited—but also the Hindi-ization of the 
Persian literary conventions and Persianate cultural orientation of the Mughal empire. 
Although Alam focuses on non-sectarian and secular nature of Persian, I argue that 
Urdu—Alam’s "composite mix"—can likewise be characterized as a version of Hindi 
endowed with a similar nature." 


. the choice of Persian, as the language of the empire was, in a very large 
measure, also in consideration of the specific Indian conditions. The non-sectarian 
and liberal feature of Persian made it an ideal forum through which the Mughal 
could effectively negotiate the diversities of the Indian society. The culture and 
the ethos of the language matched with their vision of an over-arching empire. 
Persian became a particularly useful instrument for political manoeuvrability ... 
(1998, 348) 


Urdu, as a product of Mughal Persianate culture, was endowed with the same ideological 


neutrality in these years, despite the efforts of later critics to characterize the rise of Urdu 


and the Perisanization of Hindi as largely driven by an exclusivist Islamic identity. ^? 


Given the reach and prestige of Persian, it is no wonder that patronage for Persian 
literature was far greater than that for other Indian languages at the Mughal court.!?? As 
Persian became entwined with this economy of prestige, not to mention monetary wealth 
and political power, knowledge of Persian became a form of cultural capital that many 


aspired to, and which put native speaking immigrants at an obvious advantage. While 


127 On this account, Imre Bangha has suggested that Alam, in a later piece (2003), has downplayed the 
argument that the Mughals chose, in Bagha's words, "Persian on the basis of its non-sectarian aspect which 
made Persian an effective tool for negotiating difference with Indian society ... the consolidation of the 
empire" (Orsini 2010, 47-48). Although Alam does not rehearse the argument explicitly as he had earlier 
(1998), what Bangha supposes to be Alam's abandoning of this idea may in fact be accounted for simply by 
the different purpose of the later piece. The verses that Alam cites to demonstrate Persian poets' 
ecumenicalism in the earlier article (1998) are also found in his book length treatment of Persian's role in 
the Mughal empire (2004). 

128 Amrit Rai, for example, quotes ‘Abdu’l Haqq as claiming that “it was Urdu that created Pakistan" 
(1984, 264). For a critique, see Lelyveld (1994, 75-76). 

129 For patronage of Braj literature at the Mughal court, see Busch (2011). 
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Alam documents the opportunities in Mughal India available to those with a proper 
Persian education, he also suggests that in the field of poetry, at least, Indian-born poets 
were viewed by some as inferior to the Iranian-born native speakers of Persian, a view 
that seems to have been present even from Akbar's time. For example, in a list of the 
fifty-nine of the greatest poets at the Mughal court, Abū 1 Fazl mentions only nine 
Indians. The title of poet laureate (maliku $ šu arā), moreover, was held by only one 
Indian—namely, Abū 1 Fazl’s brother Faizi—before this literary honor was abolished by 
Aurangzeb.!?? Part of the reason for this bias against Indian-born Persian poets was the 
distaste of some for the burgeoning sabk-e hindi style of Persian that was seen by some as 
overly abstruse and artificial. A second reason this bias against Indian-born poets, which 
seems to become more prevalent in the eighteenth century, is their incorporation of 
distinctly Indian idioms and usages in their Persian poetry. For such authorities as the 
poet Hazin, who had immigrated from Iran and was familiar with the current idioms 
among native speakers there, such Indian-isms were dismissed as errors that betrayed 
Indian poets' imperfect knowledge of Persian. These two reasons for bias against Indian 
poets were, in varying proportions, at the heart of a number of literary debates that 


flourished throughout the eighteenth century, which I will examine in detail below. 


2) Language and Literary Debates 
“Guncah! Bring the pen-case." These were words that put fear in the heart of the 


residents of Lucknow in the late 1770s after the poet Mirza Rafī Saudā came to settle in 





130 For this title see Alam (2004, 116, 127-8.) 
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the new capital city of Āsafu d Daulah, the Navāb of Avadh. Guncah was the name of 
Sauda's attendant with whom he entrusted his pen-case. Saudā, a poet from Delhi, was a 
master of many poetic genres and a towering figure among poets composing in Hindi- 
Urdu. He had spent much of the past two decades migrating from Delhi to Farrukhabad, 
and then to Faizabad, finally settling in Lucknow around 1775. Saudā was regarded as a 
keen satirist, and Ab-e hayāt records that whenever Sauda was crossed, he would 
command Guncah to bring his writing materials, whereupon he would "close the eyes of 
modesty, open the mouth of shamelessness, and proceed to say such wild things that even 
Satan would ask for a truce.” "^! 

Sauda's no-holds-barred approach to satire naturally put him at odds with the 
targets of his mocking verse, sometimes even inciting violent retaliations. Ab-e hayāt 
recounts one such incident involving a thin-skinned poet, Mirza Fakhir Makin, whose 
command of Persian Saudā had ridiculed while purveying Makin's own Persian poetry as 
well as corrections Makin had made to verses of centuries of Persian masters. When news 
of the satire reached Makin, he sought to take revenge on Saudā by sending a sinister 
group of Šaikhzādahs to Sauda’s home with a plan to lead the poet into the marketplace 
at knife-point and disgrace him in public. Fortunately, before the ruffians could do any 
real harm to Sauda, the group crossed paths with Sa'adat 'Ali Khan, brother of the 
Navāb, entourage in tow, who rescued Saudā and saw to it that Makin be punished by the 


Navàb. This incident was only the first a long exchange of literary one-upmanship 


131 See Pritchett (2001, 153), which also includes an account of the following episode with Makin (161-5). 
For another perspective, as well as a lively introduction to Sauda’s satires, see Islam and Russell ([1969] 
2004, 37-68). 
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between Saudā and Makīn, with both poets trying to outdo one another in satires and 
other critical works. 

Such exchanges demonstrate that establishing and defending one's mastery of 
language and literature was not taken lightly by Saudā and his generation of litterateurs. 
Those who ventured into literary circles could be challenged to defend their knowledge 
of vocabulary and idiom, meter and metaphor.'”” Fierce debates raged between those who 
claimed expertise in grammar, lexicography, and poetics, and it was in these debates that 
ustāds were born, authorities were made, and reputations were shattered. Stakes were 
high; a challenge to one's expertise was not just a matter of honor, but an assault on one's 
very livelihood, because most literary figures depended on patrons to cover the bulk of 
their expenses. Sauda, for his part, was respected as a great master of rekhtah poetry. And 
he was well-connected. His patrons included the Navāb of Avadh, whose recently 
deceased father, Suja'u'd Daulah (d. 1775), had been a generous patron, and moreover 
looked upon Saudā as his own brother (Pritchett 2001, 163). One begins to understand the 
terror, then, that incited Mirza Fakhir Makin—finding himself the target of Sauda's 
satire—to resort to such menacing lengths to keep Sauda's cutting criticisms from 
gaining currency in Lucknow's literary circles. 

The reputation of Makin (d. 1801?) rested on his own poetry in Persian, which 
was his literary language of choice, despite being born in India to a family who had 


immigrated from Central Asia some generations before. He had made a name for himself 





132 A common forum for such debates were mušā arahs (literary assemblies). According to C. M. Naim, 
these assemblies “were not innocent occasions for hearing good poetry; they were areas to show one's 
prowess as a poet, criticise the work of others, make a name for oneself and thus attract the attention of 
some wealthy patron. Such rivalries could often lead to public quarrels .... These quarrels would in turn 
lead to poets writing scathing satires against each other” (1999b, 181). 
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as Persian teacher to the Mughal emperor Sah ‘Alam II. Like so many of his generation, 
Makīn had later in life left Delhi and settled in Lucknow. Although Makin was "in those 
days ... the best known of the Persian poets," the adulation apparently had gone to his 
head (Pritchett 2001, 161). Makin began to pass dubious criticisms on the verses of the 
great Persian poets of centuries past, whose brilliance, quite frankly, overshadowed 
Makin's own modest talent. It was Makin's ego that set him on a collision course with 
folly and fiasco when he was visited by Alī Asraf Khan, an industrious amateur 
litterateur who had spent the last fifteen years preparing an anthology of Persian poetry. 
Khàn explained that he needed an expert to proofread his anthology and correct its 
mistakes. After much pleading, Makin agreed and proceeded to mark out all verses by 
Indian-born poets and rework the verses of other Persian masters as well. Khàn, unhappy 
with Makin's heavy-handed corrections, had occasion later to show Makin's handiwork 
to Sauda. Sauda's own reputation was based on his rekhtah verse and he claimed no 
expertise in Persian, but it was plain nonetheless that Makin's so-called corrections had 
left the once vital verses of the masters "laying wounded and writhing on the page" 
(Pritchett 2001, 162). Makin's audacity and presumptuousness was shocking. For Saudā 
the satirist, the course was clear—he called to his attendant, *Guncah! Bring the pen- 
case." 

We know about the events leading up to the satire of Makin, because Saudā wrote 
about them in two lengthy narratives found in his collected works; the first a risalah in 
Persian prose and verse, and the second a short satire in Hindi-Urdu verse. The former, 


titled 7bratu 1 Gāfilīn, is a detailed critique of Makin's corrections of the Persian masters 
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and, to give the dagger a twist, a critique of Makin’s own poetry. 133 Besides this risālah, 
Sauda composed yet another short satirical poem in Hindi-Urdu known as “Qit ah-e hajv- 
e Mirza Fakhir Makin,’ a satirical qit ah on Makin.!34 All told, Makin was right to panic. 
Because of these critiques and satires, his authority as a Persian ustād was in danger of 
being forever undermined—this, moreover, at the hands of a rekhtah-go poet, Sauda. 
Truth be told, if Makīn is remembered at all today it is primarily for being the target of 
Sauda's satire. 

Sauda short satire, *Qit ah-e hajv-e Mirza Fakhir Makin,” is useful for giving us a 
window to view contemporary attitudes towards language and identity. The git ah is a 
short narrative describing an occasion when Saudā (or a fictional first-person persona) 
seeks advice in the composition of Persian poetry from an anonymous Persian expert 
(fārsī-dān), after being turned away first by Makin. 


I said to an expert in Persian that “I have become adept 
at the composition of poetry. 
If you should examine my verses, 
you will find no mistake in idiom at all. 
There is another beneath the heavens named Mirza Fakhir. 
May God keep him well always on the face of the earth. 
But when is he concerned with the correction of anyone? 
When does his gravity and dignity permit this? 
He [i.e. the expert] said after hesitation, “I will give an answer to you, 
if you, friend, take my words as certain. 
If anyone should want to compose couplets in the language of India, 
the manner of rekhtah is better for him. 
Otherwise why should he compose Persian couplets in vain? 
He'll always be a target of the reproach of the Persian experts. 
With any language, beauty of subject is necessary; 
literature doesn't have to be in the Persian language. 
If you're wise, then look with the heart's eye 


133 For the original text, see Saudà (1932, 2:358-425). 
134 For the original text, see Saudā (1932, 1:403-4). 
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at the level of language from Sa di to Hazin. 
To what extent will you speak their language correctly? 
Compose colorful meanings in your own language. 
In the land of India, there have been just a few 
who have kept themselves free from ridicule; 
for example, Khusrau, Faizī, Arzü, and Fagīr. 
Their literature is worthy of praise by the Mughal. 
Besides these, there may be another, but those poets 
were alone in the land of India who were endowed with taste. 
(My translation; Sauda 1932, 1:403-3) 
The farsi-dan’s advice is clear enough: Indian poets seek parity with native speakers in 
vain, because with their imperfect knowledge of Persian, Iranians will never take them 
seriously. The expert points out that only four Indian poets have achieved any distinction, 
so it would be folly for the aspiring poet here to compose in Persian. But, the expert adds, 
the Persian language has no monopoly over poetry; the more fruitful course for Indian 
poets, then, is to compose in the manner of rekhtah (rekhtah kā à in), a style in which 
their expertise and authority is unassailable. 

How should we understand the fārsī-dān's advice to Indian poets in the above 
qit ah? We might be wary of accepting this advice at face value if we recall the real-life 
facts narrated in Sauda’s Tbratu I Gāfilīn, in which even a rekhtah poet like Sauda is 
sufficiently well-versed in Persian to spot the flaws in Makin's corrections. Does Saudā 
agree with the Persian expert of the qit'ah that Indian-born poets should give up 
composing Persian poetry because even the knowledge of a so-called authority like 
Makin remains imperfect? Or does Saudā intend the git ah to be a satire of Makin's own 
dismissive attitude towards Indo-Persian poetry, evidenced by crossing out the verses of 


all Indian born poets from "Alī Asraf Khan’s anthology? From these texts alone, there are 


few clues to help us favor one of these interpretations over the other. Yet this debate 
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between Saudā and Makīn clearly illustrates the tensions in literary circles during this 
period that were revolving around issues of authority, identity, and choice of literary 


language. 


At this impasse, let us take a step back and situate Saudā and Makīn's literary and 
linguistic duel within larger patterns of discourse, by considering similar debates about 
linguistic and literary competence among another pair of luminaries of rekhtah and 
Persian. In doing so, we will find that Makin's dismissive attitude towards Indo-Persian 
poetry, and the farsi-dàn's advice to Indian poets that they should pursue rekhtah were 
not uncommon in Saudā's time. As a young man in Delhi, Sauda surely followed a 
similar debate among an older generation of his contemporaries, Siraju d Din Khàn-e 
Arzü and Saikh ‘Ali Hazin. Ārzū (1687/8-1756), an Indian-born scholar and poet, was 
perhaps the foremost authority on Persian language and literature living in Delhi in the 
first half of the eighteenth century.!?5 Ārzū had already established his Persian credentials 
with a number of treatises and lexicons by the time that Saikh Hazin arrived in Delhi in 
1739, with Nadir Sah's army close on his heels. Hazin (1692-1766), a recent immigrant 
from Persia, was a celebrated Persian poet and religious scholar. He had once enjoyed the 
patronage in the Safavid empire of his native Iran, but because of growing instability in 


the Safavid empire and Afghan attacks upon the capital Isfahan, for some years Hazin 





135 For a recent study of Arzü, see Dudney (2013). 
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had been wandering through Iran, Yemen, Bahrain, and Irag in search of a safe haven and 
a generous patron. 

After arriving in Delhi, Hazīn, it seems, developed a guick and deep aversion to 
India and its people, although his literary talent and erudition ensured that he would face 
no difficulty finding patrons and devotees. Unhappy in his new home in exile, but unable 
to return to Iran for fear of persecution, Hazīn vented his dissatisfaction by composing a 
satire of Indo-Persian poets. Measured against the Persian spoken in Iran, he claimed, the 
Persian of Indian poets was archaic and inept. Hazin dismissed Indo-Persian poets as 
cacophonous "Indian crows" (zagan-e hind), an insult levied only somewhat by being a 
play on the ornithological titles that were common praise for poets, such as Amir 
Khusro's title of tuti-e Hind (parrot of India). Hazin furthermore considered verses by the 
Indo-Persian poets Bedil (d.1720) and Nasir ‘Alt Sirhindi (d. 1694), whose style was 
characterized by a puzzle-like intricacy that was so admired in India, incomprehensible, 
and valued them only for the chuckles such verses would surely raise among his Iranian 
friends (Alam 2004, 147). The only Indians Hazin deemed worthy of even faint praise 
were the brothers Abū'l Fazl (d. 1601) and Faizi (d. 1595), but in the end Hazin counted 
even them among the flock of the zagan-e hind. Hazin’s sour appraisal of Arzü was 
supported by a group of likeminded Indian-born critics, known as the kasa-lisan (cup- 
lickers) (Alam 1998, 342). 

To counter the criticisms of Hazin and his supporters, Ārzū drew from his studies 
of Persian lexicography to marshal an ingenious defense of Indo-Persian poets. Arzü did 


not deny that the spoken Persian of Indians and Iranians had some differences; but this 
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was irrelevant, he argued, because literary competence is not based on ability in the 
spoken language (zabān-e muhāvarah), but on the mastery of the literary language 
(zabān-e si r) which has its own conventions that even a native speaker must learn. Ārzū 
argued, on the basis of examples from the Persian masters, that Indo-Persian poets had 
indeed mastered the literary idiom of Persian, and that their work was on par with the 
works of Iranian-born poets. Moreover, he argued that a degree of autonomy for the 
idioms and usages of Indian Persian (isti'māl-e hind; tasarruf-e hind) is permissible 
(Alam 2004, 146).136 Arzü completed his critique of Hazin’s position in 1750/1 and titled 
it Tanbihu'l ģāfilīn, “Warning to the Heedless.”!37 

There are many issues common to the debate here between Arzü and Hazin, and 
to the one discussed earlier between Sauda and Makin. Both of these debates were 
centered on the question of whether Indians could attain full competence in Persian and 
compose poetry on par with Iranian native speakers. Despite his service to Persian, Arzü 
played an important role as a teacher and mentor to such young rekhtah poets as Abrü, 
Yakrang, Mir Dard, and Mir Tagī Mīr.!3$ And it was in this role that Arzü was known to 
encourage the cultivation of rekhtah in opposition to Persian. For example, here an 
aspiring poet, Āšigī ‘Azimabadi, recalls a formative encounter with Arzü: 

On account of my training and temperament, I was inclined to write poetry in 

Persian. I used to go for corrections to Siraj al-Din ‘Ali Khan Arzu. One day, 


Khan-i Arzu said to me: "The stature of Persian is very high indeed. [But] Our 
language is Hindi. Even if people from Hind have raised Persian to a great level, 


136 Arzü's argument for the permissibility of an Indian version of Persian was met with mixed response by 
his contemporaries, who wrote their own treatises in support of their own positions. See Alam (1998, 342 
& 2003, 185) and Farqui (1998, 17). 

137 See also Farugi (1998, 17). 

138 See Pritchett (2001, 148) for a list of his students. 
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even so, before the Iranians and poets from the past whose language this was, our 
efforts are like showing a mere lamp to the sun. Until now there has not been any 
major master in rekhtagū ī. Therefore, if we make efforts in terms of this 
[vernacular], we will also naturally become masters in this part of the world.” This 
advice seemed excellent to me. From that day on, I began to compose poetry in 
rekhta, and in a brief period, I became one of the master-poets of that language. 
(Alam 2004, 180-1) 
Arzü's advice to 'Āšigī has obvious parallels with that of the fārsī-dān who offers advice 
in Sauda’s git ‘ah. Both encourage aspiring poets to take up rekhtah because, although a 
small number of Indians have managed to distinguish themselves, the efforts of most 
Indians, as Arzü puts it here, are *like showing a mere lamp to the sun." Like the fārsī- 
dàn of Sauda’s qit‘ah, Ārzū maintains that Indians should not be ashamed to take up 


rekhtah because it has as much potential as Persian to be the language of a proud literary 


tradition, one in which Indians will be the unchallenged authorities. 


For Muzaffar Alam, the Sauda-Makin debate was a moment of tension in the process of 
Persian-izing Hindi and Hindi-izing Persian, processes which, by virtue of their harboring 
profound linguistic and cultural change, could be expected to throw up sparks of friction 
now and again. From the perspective of the widening circle of Hindi-Urdu litterateurs, 
Alam sees the advice of the fārsī-dān to Sauda and of Arzü to Āšigī as a mostly positive 
step towards encouraging young Indian poets. But he sees the debate between Arzü and 
Hazin as indicative of the other side of this coin. As one of the old guards of the Indo- 


Persian tradition, Arzü's advice to ‘Asiqi must have been made with knowledge of its 
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bitter implications for Persian's history in the Mughal empire. Alam characterizes Arzü's 
position as “ambiguous”: 

On the one hand, there was pressure from the high Mughal culture which was 

more in support of an unmixed Iranized idiom, on the other, as a reaction to this 

influence, the newly risen Indian ‘upstarts’ threatened, sometimes, to dislodge the 
established elite. Ārzū attempted a kind of compromise. He discovered Hindi's 
affinity with Persian, which incidentally was not a mere political play, and thus 
satisfied the urge of the upcoming elite. But in practice he maintained a position 

close to the one favoured by the established elite. (1998, 342) 

But there is an irony in Ārzū's argument which undermines his case for the autonomy of 
Indian Persian, for, according to Alam, in his own writings Arzii’s Persian is largely free 
of these usages. Likewise, Alam points out that Ārzū was among a circle of scholars 
during the eighteenth century who prepared philological works “oriented to update the 
language [i. e. Persian] in light of the current usages in Iran (1998, 341).” And so Arzi, 
already caught in a quandary of the changing status of Persian, can be seen writing 
himself rather hypocritically into a dilemma of his own making. 

At the heart of these dilemmas, argues Alam, is Arzü's nostalgia for an earlier 
idea of Persianate culture in which the lines dividing regional identities were not drawn 
not sharply, or as Alam puts it, “a single world of Persian poetic discourse” which existed 
in “the early medieval world of 'Ajam" (2003, 188). 

Ārzū's position perhaps also owes something to the existing political conditions. 

In the mid-eighteenth century the Mughal empire had declined and the image of 

the universality that the Mughal state had created for itself was in danger of being 

shattered. In Ārzū's advocacy of the translocality of Persian there is a desire to 

relocate himself in the larger literary world. (2003, 184) 


Here, in his attempts to reestablish Persian's translocality in the face of the kasa-lisan’s 


taunts, while simultaneously advising the young generation to forsaken Persian altogether 
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in favor of Hindi, we are left with an image of Ārzū cast as the mythic Penelope, 
spending his nights unraveling the diligent weaving of his days. 

Given his stress on the continuity of Urdu history, Farugi interprets these literary 
debates as isolated incidents without any wider significance. Take, for example, his 
reading of Saudā's git ah. 

The poem we are discussing here is clearly a satire against Makīn, who is 

represented as saying that only four Indians are worthy to draw praise from ‘the 

Mughal,’ and no other can write Persian properly. Makin’s people, it may be 

noted, came from Central Asia; so they were *Mughal', and not Iranian. The poem 

has thus nothing to do with the Indians' alleged newfound love for Rekhtah and 

their realization that Persian is not for them. (Farugi 2001, 146-7) 

As I suggested above, the intention of Sauda’s git ah is ambiguous. Should we, like the 
aspiring Persian poet, take the farsi-dan’s advice, and, like Alam, understand this poem 
as part of a larger pattern of discourse? Or do we follow Farugi in reading it as a satire 
against Makin, whose significance dissolves once we learn of the heritage of Makin's 
ancestors? Either way it seems needlessly cautious to not suppose that the sentiments of 
Sauda's fārsī-dān had some currency among his readers, especially in light of similar 
debates of the time. 

In these literary debates Faruqi finds evidence for the more amenable status quo 
from which he argues Indians began to veer in the nineteenth century. In contrast to 
Alam, who portrays the eighteenth century as a time fraught with dilemmas and 
ambiguous stances towards Persian, Faruqi argues that "Indian self-confidence in Persian 
reached its peak in the eighteenth century" (1998, 17). Faruqi considers these debates and 


finds in them a willingness among Indians of this period to assert themselves as 


authorities in Persian. 
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I say, there can be no better indicator of Indian self-confidence in Persian 

language and literature than these episodes: Indians consider themselves not only 

expert Persian researchers, scholars, and lexicographers. They have also critical 
sense, and are major poets in their own right. They regard competent Indians as 
having egual right with Iranians to take creative license with the Persian language. 

Hazīn is the only Iranian who seems to be critical of Indian Persian, and even he 

is not on record as saying that all Indian poets are incompetent. And Khān-e 

Ārzī's criticism of Hazīn's own she'rs had force ... (1998, 20) 

Farugi rightly highlights the ability of Indian scholars and poets in Persian. Yet he seems 
to downplay Hazin’s criticisms of Indo-Persian poets here if by “not all Indian poets" he 
means Abū 1 Fazl and Faizī, the only two Indians for whom Hazin had even a sliver of 
praise, and whom, we should recall, he included among the zagan-e hind (Indian crows). 
Although Arzü and other Indians in the eighteenth century may have *regarded the 
Iranians as human, and liable to error" (1998, 25), it seems that that they were also 
grappling with the tensions that Alam has highlighted. 

Of course one may argue that Alam and Faruqi's starkly different views of the 
linguistic changes during this time are justified, because the picture of this century seems 
to change dramatically depending on whether one is positioned in Delhi, in one of the 
regional capitals, or even in British Calcutta. Faruqi is correct in asking how much we 
should stake on these debates, but sadly little original research has been done looking at 
other sources or from other vantage points. We can ask, for instance, whether Alam and 
Faruqi overstate how common knowledge of Persian was in India? By the same token, 
has the dearth of texts in early Hindi-Urdu caused scholars to underestimate the amount 


of literary activity that occurred in these languages prior to the mid-eighteenth century? 


What more can be said about the demographic changes in the Mughal elite that Alam 
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mentions and their impact on language use and literary traditions?!?? How did patterns of 
patronage affect the changing popularity of Persian and Urdu literature? Was the decline 
of Persian caused in part by some breakdown in knowledge of Persian or in Persian 
education? I suggest that one area worth exploring is the developments of less-studied 
genres in which Persian and Urdu-Hindi were operative.!* For the remainder of this 


chapter, I will chart such a course with my examination of the languages of marsiyah. 


3) Language and Fazl ‘Ali Fazli's Karbal Karthā 

A text that holds clues for understanding the shifting dynamic between Hindi- 
Urdu and Persian in the eighteenth century is Fazl ‘Ali Fazlī s Karbal Katha, a free 
translation into Hindi of Rauzatu's suhadā (Garden of the Martyrs; c. 1502/3), Husain 
Vā iz Kasifr's popular and much imitated Persian prose account of the Karbala narrative. 
Karbal Kathà is best known for being one of the earliest examples of Urdu prose, but 
Fazlr's introduction is also a valuable aid for reconstructing the linguistic and literary 
attitudes of the time, because he includes a detailed rationale for its composition and a 
clearly marked date. To be precise, Fazli gives two dates: 1145/1732, the year he 
completed the original edition, and 1161/1748, the year he finished revising it sixteen 
years later. Fazli explains that he revised the text in order to "correct the quantity and 


quality of the narratives (mazamin), as well as the Hindi idioms (istilāhāt) and colorful 


159 A similar line of investigation is suggested by Satish Chandra who argues that during this period *a 
small leisured class had emerged at Delhi which had both the means and the desire to offer patronage to 
cultural activities" (1986, 209). See Bayly (1986) for some of the economic activities that may have driven 
these changes. Aziz Ahmad gives a detailed study of poets' migration to and from Safavid Iran (1976). 

140 Mehr Afshan Farooqi's work on Urdu translations of the Quran (2010) and Allison Busch's work on 
connections between Braj Bhasa and Persianate culture (2011) are noteworthy attempts to examine literary 
history based on lesser studied sources and genres. 
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metaphors (isti'ārāt va rangīn)” (Fazlī 1965, 42). From this terse statement, it is difficult 
to judge the nature of Fazlī's revision, and whether it may have included a change in the 
balance of Hindi and Persian vocabulary. Certainly, Fazlī would have been aware of the 
types of linguistic and literary changes that I have discussed earlier. The date of his 
revision is only a few years before the poet Šāh Hātim would present an explicit account 
of the ways that he had revised his own dīvān in the preface to his Dīvān-zādah (son of 
the dīvān) in 1754/5. Still, let us not jump to the conclusion that the nature of Fazlī and 
Hatim's revisions were identical, or even that they were products of a similar motivation. 

Fazlī himself gives us reason to tread cautiously when he explains how he came to 
compose Karbal Kathā. 1 say this because his primary motivation for writing in Hindi 
seems quite different from the tensions evident in the literary debates I discussed above. 
Here is Fazlr's explanation: 


Each year, with pure intentions, I observed the mourning of Imam Husain (may 
peace and blessings be with him) in the hidden house, in keeping with the hadith, 
"dissimulation is the way of our faith and the faith of our ancestors." This humble 
servant (i. e. Fazlī), following the request of that venerable one (giblah-gāh), 
recited a selection of Rauzatu’s suhadā, which has been written by discerners of 
all the subtleties of the eulogies of the invincible king (Alī Abu Talib) and 
experts in the tribulations of the Prince of Martyrs (Husain). 

But its meaning was not understood by the women. On account of the 
language (Jugat) of Persian, their tears were not stirred by that book's sorrowful 
and heartrending passages. Often they would say, when I had finished reading, 
"It's a tragedy and a shame that we unfortunate ones do not understand Persian 
( ibārat-e farsi), and that this misfortune bars us from the pious reward of 
weeping. If only there was a knowledgeable person who would explain it to us 
somehow, as it is, and cause all the ignorant ones such as us to weep." 

It occurred to me (the humblest of the humble) that if one would translate 
this book into Hindi's colorful expressions and handsome metaphors, in a manner 
easily grasped by common men and women of the faith, he would receive a great 
and pious reward, in accordance with the saying: "Whoever cries over Husain, or 
makes the appearance of crying, is worthy of heaven." And from this heavenly 
benefit and feast of language, woman and man, old and young, literate and 
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illiterate, great and small, would partake in a share of the perfect blessings and the 

sum of fortune. In this way, the ignorant would listen to the heartrending pain and 

sorrowful accounts, and having understood, weep at last. 

Then it occurred to me that such a noble undertaking would reguire a 
faultless intellect, and that help would be needed from the unseen, because 
without the support of God and help from the prophet, this difficult task would 
not be accomplished, and the jewel of purpose and the thread of hope would not 
come to hand. And because previously no one had invented this craft (san at), and 
because to this day no one has ever heard of a translation from Persian into the 
idiom ( ibārat) of Hindi, I rested my head, deep in reflection, on the collar of 
thought, and dove into the river of sorrow and astonishment ... (my translation; 
Fazlī 1965, 37-38) 

From the introduction, we learn that Fazli’s idea to translate the Persian text into Hindi 
was so unprecedented that finishing it to his satisfaction took a great deal of time and 
reflection, as well as complete later revision. Note that Fazlī does not seem to have 
chosen Hindi in order to raise its literary status. Nor does he seem to see Hindi in 
competition with Persian. Instead, his choice to write in Hindi is largely pragmatic; 
Persian is so unintelligible to his audience that they were unable to follow the Karbala 
narratives from Rauzatu'$ šuhadā, and therefore kept from their pious aims. Fazlī seeks 
his own pious reward in presenting the Karbala narratives in a language they can readily 
understand. 

Another point worth highlighting in Fazlī's introduction is the prominent role that 
women played in inspiring his Hindi translation. Here we may ask why at this particular 
juncture in history Fazlī s audience, and women in particular, would have begun to 
express their dismay over not being able to understand the Persian of text that, 
presumably, had been a key part of Muharram commemorations for generations? Was 


this the result of some general disruption in Persian education? Did Fazlī's majlis include 


a growing number of the new elites far less fluent in Persian than Delhi's older, 
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established families? Had Hindi finally gained sufficient popularity and literary polish 
that such a translation could be imagined for the first time? To my knowledge, such 
questions have not been addressed in scholarship, and their answers, sadly, are not to be 
found in Fazl? s Karbal Katha. ^! 

Fazlr's stated goal is to make the narratives of Rauzatu's suhadā more widely 
accessible. His description of the people in the audience that would benefit from his 
Hindi translation— ^woman and man, old and young, literate and illiterate, great and 
small"—demonstrates how Hindi-Urdu resonated not only with women ignorant of 
Persian, but even with literate men. This is noteworthy in an age when literacy was 
associated with Persian above all other languages. Remember that Fazlī intends Karbal 
Kathā to be read out orally; no one other than the rauzah-khvān would read the text from 
a page. At least for the time being, it seems that Persian was the primary written 
language, with the exception of a few intrepid pioneers such as Fazlī, and a growing 
number of rekhtah poets experimenting with verse in Hindi-Urdu based largely on 
Persian models. 

In Urdu literary histories, one commonly reads that Fazli’s Karbal Kathā is the 
first example of prose in Urdu. This is an achievement worth pondering: how would one 
go about composing a lengthy prose text without the guides of a set language and other 


literary conventions? What Fazli came up with was a wide continuum of styles that 





141 Tn an article on early Hindi-Urdu translations of the Quran, Mehr Afshan Faroogi quotes this telling 
passage from Sah Muhammad Haggānī's tafsīr completed in 1791/2: “Not to mention Arabic, now readers 
of Persian are hard to find. In this country, Hindustan, teachers who teach from books of Arabic and 
Persian, if they can explain the meaning in Hindi (Urdu) then the students can comprehend, otherwise not a 
word registers with them and they understand nothing ...." (2010, 241). One wonders whether this style of 
teaching had long been standard practice, or whether it was necessitated by a recent decline in Persian 
education. 
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varied primarily in the amount of Persian vocabulary and phrasing. In his introduction, 
Fazlī employs a style that is heavily laden with Persian vocabulary and shaped by Persian 
syntax. Although the Persian vocabulary in such passages presents no special challenge 
to students of modern Urdu, the Persian-esgue word order can be guite confusing at first. 
As was popular in the Persian prose of this period, Fazlī writes lengthy sentences, words 
with izāfah after izafah, phrase nestled within phrase, with an abundance of poetic sound 
effects, such as the playful use of alliteration and rhyming phrases (muqaffa). At the risk 
of sounding ironic, Fazli’s Hindi style is a testimony to his considerable command of 
Persian. Moreover, Fazlī assumes that the reader of his introduction has thorough 
knowledge of Arabic, as he quotes copiously from Arabic religious texts, without 
providing any translation or explication. The Hindi of Fazli’s introduction seems so 
closely modeled on Persian that small changes to its most basic, structural elements— 
verbs, pronouns, particles—would yield stylistically sound, period correct Persian. It is 
hard to imagine that Fazlī's audience would have found this style of Hindi much easier 
than the Persian that had left them baffled. 

In the remainder of Karbal Kathā, Fazlī uses a style of Hindi that has more Indic 
vocabulary and sentences of a simpler structure. Although this style is by no means 
devoid of the Persian elements described above, there is a toning down of Arabic phrases, 
sound effects, and complex borrowings from Persian, as the language's emphasis settles 
on narrative detail, rather than a self-conscious effort to display linguistic mastery. This 
was a style of Hindi that Fazli characterizes above as *a manner easily grasped by 


common men and women of the faith." Although this style still incorporates a good deal 
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of Persian words, and even the occasional Persian izāfah and Arabic phrase, these 
elements now are found mostly in reference to the sort of religious figures and formulaic 
titles familiar to most majlis-goers. Within Fazli's simplified style, moreover, there is a 
degree of variation; within each of chapter of Karbal Kathā the language of the 
introductory portion tends to be more formally Persianized; the language then becomes 
more Indic and direct in the subsequent narrative and action sequences. The language of 
the Karbal Kathā remains accessible to a diverse audience that included even the 
illiterate and uneducated. Only the extremely Persianized introduction seems intended for 
a more exclusive audience, comprising those who, like Fazlī, were well-educated in 
Persian and who could appreciate Fazlī's linguistic exhibition.!4? 

From the above discussion, I argue that Karbal Kathā has much to say about the 
situation in which Fazlī and his contemporaries found themselves, caught between their 
own ability in Persian and an audience who was becoming more comfortable with Hindi 
as a literary language. As Fazlī and others cultivated this literary Hindi-Urdu, the 
popularity of compositions like Karbal Kathā came at Persian's expense, as the latter's 
literary functions—as in the example of the recitation of Rauzatu's suhadā in the Shi'i 
majlis—were ceded to Hindi-Urdu one by one. Fazli’s considerable knowledge of Persian 
and his ability to wield the language creatively were, no doubt, matters of great pride and 
prestige. But the number of people able to appreciate his skill in Persian—like the 
number of people able to understand his recitation of Rauzatu’s suhada—was declining. 


Fazlī, was prescient in recognizing the literary potential of Hindi-Urdu and in seeing that 





142 For another comparison of Fazli’s styles, see Faroogi (2010, 225-6). 
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a large part of his audience was also caught between literary cultures: although they could 
not follow the florid style and complex syntax of Persian, they were steeped in the 
conventions and aesthetics of Persian, nonetheless, and could appreciate the style of 
Persianized Hindi of Fazli's translation. Here both Fazlī and his audience found a creative 
solution to their liminal status in the cultivation of a Hindi-ized version of the dominant 
Persianate tradition. Despite the novelty of his endeavor, Fazli still developed a range of 
prose styles, with differing degrees of formulas and formality, intended for at least two 
distinct audiences: those like himself who were well-educated in Persian and who had 
access to its the cosmopolitan literary culture, and those who, for whatever reason, had 
begun to favor literature in Hindi-Urdu. It is also worth noting that for Fazlī none of the 
styles of Hindi that he uses, with their varying degree of Persian vocabulary and literary 
effects, is any more religious or Muslim than another. Indic and Persian elements are 
used freely in varying degrees to present a key narrative of Shi i religious life in the most 
important annual gatherings of the community. While the Persian language, for this 
audience, had become inaccessible, the Persianate culture, with which they identified, 
continued to flourish. And Hindi, in the hands of a Persian educated writer like Fazli, 
could be employed deftly to ensure that, although the linguistic bond with Persian had 
been broken, the bonds of the symbolic language of Persianate culture would remain 


secure. 
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4) Language and Mirza Muhammad Raft Sauda 

Mirza Muhammad Rafi Sauda (1713-1781) was perhaps the most revered of the 
rekhtah poets in the middle years of the eighteenth century. I have already discussed the 
satirical poetry which was Sauda’s forte. But Sauda’s genius also contributed to several 
important innovations in rekhtah poetry, and he was one of the first to compose a 
substantial collection of marsiyahs, this at a time when poets who composed marsiyah 
and rekhtah generally moved in different circles. In a later chapter I will detail Saudā's 
efforts to raise the literary status of marsiyah and to have it accepted as a serious genre 
among rekhtah poets. Despite the many tributes that tazkirah writers paid to Saudā during 
his lifetime, only Safiq, writing in 1761, mentions that he had composed marsiyahs. 
Saudā had already left Delhi in 1757, a few years before Safiq's tazkirah, and settled in 
Farrukhabad at the court of the Bangash Navābs. Sauda moved to Faizabad in 1771, 
where he became the leading poet in Šujā'u'd Daulah's capital among a growing number 
of poets who had moved there from Delhi. Later, Sauda moved to Lucknow with Suja’s 
successor, Āsafu d Daulah, and died there in 1781. 

A total of ninety-one marsiyahs (and 12 salams) are found in the first published 
edition of Sauda’s collected works in 1853. Earlier manuscripts also include his 
marsiyahs, although none prepared in his lifetime. This makes it difficult to determine 
when and where Saudā composed these marsiyahs. The only clue is a discrepancy in the 
pennames that mark some of his marsiyahs final verses: whereas the majority have the 


-= 29 


penname “Saudā,” eighteen of them bear the penname “Mihrbān.” Saudā's biographer, 


Khalīg Anjum, proposes that Saudā wrote these marsiyahs during his stay in Farrukhabad 
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on behalf of Mihrbān Khān Rind, Navāb Bangash's chief minister (2003a, 321-22). But 
without more evidence, we can be certain only that Saudā had begun to compose some of 
his marsiyahs by the time he moved to Farrukhabad, sometime before 1761, as Safiq 
indicates. 

In Asr's 1932 edition of Saudā's collected works, there are three marsiyahs with 
titles that indicate that the language of composition is other than Hindi-Urdu, namely, 
Dakani, Purbi, and Panjabi.! Besides these three, there are many marsiyahs whose 
language contains varying proportions of Indic vocabulary, in addition to the marsiyahs 
in a more Persianized language as well. For the sake of example, here are the opening 
stanzas of Sauda's Dakani marsiyah: 


kāfirān āl-e muhammad pe sitam kyā kità 

hae tumnā ne unhān upar zulm kya kita 

sah ko bulàve madine seti likh patiyārī 

tuman apnā kaho vuh qaul-o sitam kyā kītā 
Jis gale kā sadā lete the payambar bosah 
us gale ko kiya lahü seti tum kya kita (1) 


zālimān dha diye tumnā ne imāmat ke sutūn 

ghar payambar kā kiyā tum ne hadm kyā kītā 

lab-e daryā pe kiyā us kā jigar pyāsā zibh 

nabī apne se na kī tum ne šarm kyā kītā 
teg-o khanjar seti zaliman ke tan misl-e cunār 
‘uzu 'uzū us ke kiye hae galam kya kita (2) 


Infidels, what tyranny have you waged upon the family of Muhammad? 
You have oppressed them, what have you done? 

You wrote a letter inviting the King from Medina. 

Speak for yourself, this message of tyranny, what have you done? 

The neck which the Prophet always used to kiss, 

you have bloodied that neck, what have you done? (1) 


143 In Asi's 1932 edition, these language names are given in the titles. I cannot confirm whether the titles 
are present in contemporary manuscripts. 
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Tyrants, you have knocked down the pillars of the Imamate. 

You have made desolate the house of the Prophet, what have you done? 

On the riverbank you have slaughtered His thirsty darling. 

You did not feel shame before your Prophet, what have you done? 

Before the sword and dagger of the tyrants, bodies are like trees. 

You have cut off his limbs leaving him like a pen, what have you done? (2) 

(my translation; Saudā 1932, 2:245) 
Although some of the grammatical elements of this marsiyah—pronouns (tumnā, tuman, 
modern H-U tum; unhàn, modern H-U un) and word endings (kita, modern H-U kiya; 
zālimān, kāfirān, modern H-U zalimo, kāfiro)—resemble those of Dakani, I find it 
noteworthy that this the choice of language does not seem to affect the amount of 
Persianized vocabulary and constructions (al-e muhammad, lab-e daryā, misl-e chunār) 
that Sauda has employed here. It does not appear that Sauda has simplified his language 
or literary effects at all in composing this Dakani marsiyah. It is also worth noting that, 
perhaps by design, there are no linguistic elements in this Dakani style that would be 
obscure to those familiar with the Hindi-Urdu of Sauda’s rekhtah poetry. 

From the example of the Dakani marsiyah above, it seems that Sauda did not play 
down the Persian elements of his style, as we would expect had he intended it for a 
readership different from that of his Persianized Hindi-Urdu poetry. Let us consider 
another example. In Sauda’s collected works there is an extraordinary eight verse per 
stanza marsiyah. In every stanza the language of the first two verses is Persianized Hindi- 
Urdu, that of the third verse is Persian, and that of the last is Braj-esque which, taken 
together, stand as a trilingual macaronic tour de force. It opens like this: 

kya carkh-e vāzhgūn kā sitam ab karti bayān 

tārīk kar diya hai muhammad kā khānumān 

sūnā hai be-makin madine kā har makan 


pīte hai sar ko āj yahī kah ke uns-o jan 
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khursid-e āsmān-o zamin nür-e masriqain 

parvardah-e kinār-e rasūl-e khudà husain 
kārī rain darāvanī ghar tai hue nirās 
jangal mē jā soe rahe koū às na pās 

How can I now narrate the tyranny of fortune? 

It has darkened the lineage of Muhammad. 

Every house in Medina has become abandoned and desolate. 

Today man and woman beat their heads and say: 

The sun of the sky and earth, the light of the two horizons. 
The one who was nurtured at the side of the Prophet of God: Husain. 
The dark night is frightening. Away from home, forsaken, 
he sleeps in the wasteland. No one else is near. 
(my translation; Saudā 1932, Saudā 1932, 2:157) 
By combining these three languages in a single marsiyah, I argue, Sauda assumes an 
audience comfortable shifting not only between languages, but also between the literary 
conventions associated with each language, which he himself masterfully negotiates in 
this marsiyah. 

On the basis of the language of Sauda's marsiyahs, Shantanu Phukan and 
Christina Oesterheld have developed a theory to explain why poets chose occasionally to 
compose in this style rather than the more popular Persianized style (Phukan 2001; 
Oesterheld 2010). Both ask why Sauda chose a relatively un-Persianzed style of Hindi- 
Urdu and a straightforward presentation of narrative for some of his marsiyahs. The 
answer, first proposed by Phukan and more recently supported by Oesterheld, is that this 
non-Persianized style evokes a rustic, domestic, and, above all, feminine form of speech 
that was particularly suited to the expression of sorrow and mourning in marsiyah, 


especially that of the women of Imam Husain's household. Here Phukan outlines his 


argument: 
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The marsiyd ... is nothing if not a poem of domestic sorrows and concrete blood 
relations. Not only is its location domestic, but it is, furthermore, a specific 
domestic scene—the family of Imam Husain. And since the marsiyd locates itself 
unequivocally in the family, it also locates itself in the specifics of gender— 
women form almost half the cast of characters in the maršiyā. The laments of the 
male characters in a maršiyā often come from the battlefield; but the women 
grieve from the seclusion of tents pitched outside the battlefield; .... Thus, the 
maršiyā locates itself in the specificity of gender, family relationships, and 
domestic settings. The emotions it exploits are often quite unambiguously 
women's emotions. And the speech which corresponds to an outpouring of such 
emotions is pointedly un-Persianised. (2001, 47-48) 


... in addition to aiming generally for a local physical setting ... the maršiyā aims 
to evoke a set of ‘feminine’ sentiments and losses[;] ... this specifically gendered 
set of emotions are best expressed in an un-Persianised, and hence to the Mughals 
unpolished, speech. Such a speech was deemed appropriate for the evocation of 
‘feminine’ sentiments ... (2001, 48) 


Phukan contrasts this rustic, domestic, un-Persianzied voice to the urban, public, Persian- 
ized voice of the Mughal elite, which he sees as the masculine counterpart. The audience 
for both of these voices, Phukan argues, was composed of Mughal elites who wore a 
decidedly Persianized face in their public life, but for whom the feminine voice bore 
emotional and aesthetic resonance. 
The aesthetics of Hindi usage was often linked to its perceived rusticity, which, in 
turn, connoted to elite Mughal readers an unschooled, domestic, feminine voice. It 
was thus that both the rustic femininity of Hindi and the urbane masculinity of 
Persian were thrown into sharper relief when contained in the voice of the 
grieving nayika .... Thus, the resulting narrative could appeal more fully to the 
sensibilities of an elite Persianised reader ... who on the one hand deemed Persian 
the language of refinement, and so strove in his public life to claim its profile and 
status, but who simultaneously succumbed to the rhythm of eastern dialects [1. e. 
Purbi], as does the heart upon hearing a ‘melody brimming with pain’. (2001, 54) 
Oesterheld agrees with Phukan that Sauda’s un-Persianized style was a distinctly 


feminine voice, and adds that "the sound qualities and connotations of 


'Hindavi/Hindi/Braj' ... are deemed to be particularly suited to the expression of loss and 
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pain” (2010, 209-10). Yet Oesterheld imagines a much different audience for these 
marsiyahs. Assessing the language of Sauda’s marsiyah “suno mujh bat kahū mai tum se 
ro 0," she concludes: 

It is a functional language designed with the intended effect, to appeal to an 

audience which might not be so well-educated and comprises women and 

children. Perhaps this, compared with Sauda's panegyrics, and somewhat more 
homely idiom which was also understood to be better suited to the occasion as it 

might have deepened the sense of community. (2010, 218) 

Whereas Phukan pictures Mughal elites relishing in the aesthetic delight of 
eavesdropping on a private, feminine lament (2001, 44), Oesterheld suggests that this 
style is for an audience with little education and little understanding of Persian literary 
conventions, who require a direct, functional language. Given the demands that Sauda 
poses to readers in the Dakani and trilingual marsiyahs that I have presented above, I 
cannot agree with Oesterheld that these were intended for an audience with little 
knowledge of Persian. If anything, Saudā seems to have composed these for a sort of 
super-reader, one able to negotiate these languages and their associated literary 
conventions, and so I would tend to agree with Phukan on the nature of Sauda's intended 
audience. 

Phukan's theory that an un-Persianized style was used primarily to evoke a 
feminine voice is worth consideration. To make his point, Phukan has no doubt reduced 
the complexity of the linguistic associations found in various texts to give his theory 
more force. I have certainly found a tendency for the marsiyahs composed in an un- 


Persianized style to focus on the sorrows and laments of the women in Imàm Husain's 


household, but I have also found many marsiyahs on this same subject composed in a 
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Persianized style. Likewise, I have found un-Persianized marsiyahs that recount the 
battles and laments of Imam Husain and his male followers. In light of this complexity, I 
find it difficult to attribute the use of this style by Saudā and his contemporaries solely to 
a simple distinction between gendered language styles. Moreover, I am not convinced 
that the un-Persianized style of these marsiyahs is completely akin to the stylized 
women's speech or begamātī zabàn of Afzal's Bikat kahānī and the genre of rekhtī. 
Although I have no theory to replace Phukan's, I would suggest that in these 
compositions Sauda is, above all, experimenting with languages and conventions in order 
to find the most appropriate literary language for marsiyah. There is no denying that the 
laments of the virahiņī in Braj and other languages played a role in how poets portrayed 
the laments of the women of Karbala. But this is only one of many tropes and 
conventions that could be evoked by an un-Persianized style, and so only one of the 


reasons that Saudā and others experimented with this style. 


5) Language and Khalīfah Muhammad ‘Alt Sikandar 

In my discussion of Shamsur Rahman Faruqi’s work on early Urdu literary 
culture, I highlighted the continuity he asserts between the rekhtah poets of the eighteenth 
century and the Gujrī and Dakani writers of previous centuries. For Faruqi and most 
historians of Urdu, such continuity has been emphasized at the cost of downplaying links 
to literary languages traditionally claimed by historians of Hindi such as Braj Bhasa and 
Avadhi. But such clear-cut demarcations have become difficult to maintain in the face of 


recent scholarship that greatly complicates such highly bifurcated histories etched out, as 
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they were, at the height of Hindi-Urdu nationalism.!^^ In this section I consider the poet 
Sikandar whose multi-linguistic marsiyahs flout the sterile scholarly quarantine kept so 
vigilantly by historians of Hindi and Urdu. In Sikandar we have the example of a poet 
claimed now by Urdu historians, but who once delighted in borrowing creatively from the 
array of literary traditions outside Urdu, as borders are commonly drawn. Sikandar helps 
us to understand how the conventions of Urdu were not rules to be obeyed strictly, but 
rather a set of creative guidelines that could be followed or transgressed at the poet's 
discretion. Sikandar and his contemporaries did not inherit a single, continuous literary 
tradition limited to a single language and its fixed set of conventions; they creatively and 
knowingly negotiated a range of linguistic and literary possibilities. 

Khalīfah Muhammad "Alī, known by his penname Sikandar, was born into a 
Panjabi family and raised in Delhi. Although tazkirah writers have little to say about 
most marsiyah-khvāns of his generation, several do mention Sikandar, describing him 
with evocative details, albeit briefly. The relative frequency of Sikandar in such tazkirahs 
suggests that he was overwhelmingly the most popular marsiyah poet of his time. That he 
had reached a level of preeminence during his time is supported by Qasim, who says that 
Sikandar was worthy of the mantle of Miskin, the most popular marsiyah poet of the 
previous generation. Tazkirah writers found Sikandar especially noteworthy for having 
composed marsiyahs in different languages, including Purbī, Panjabi, Braj Bhāsā, and 
Mārvārī. Later, as Urdu came to be more narrowly defined, Sikandar's multi-linguistic 


displays became something to be admired, but also carefully distanced from Urdu. For 


144 See Before the Divide (2010) for a collection of essays that seeks to complicate the divisions between 
Hindi and Urdu historiography. 
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example, Inšāu 1 lah Khān Inšā in Daryā-e Latāfat (1802?) picks out certain words from 
Sikandar’s Mārvārī marsiyah to explain why the language of this text should not be 
considered Urdu. 

Many tazkirahs mention that Sikandar considered himself to be a student of 
Muhammad Sakir Nājī. Nājī was one of a group of poets in the first half of the eighteenth 
century identified with rekhtah. If Sikandar's claim to being Naji’s student is to be taken 
literally, he must have studied with him sometime before 1754, the year that Nājī is 
reported to have died at relatively young age. No tazkirah mentions Sikandar's birth date, 
but Mushafi states that at the time he was writing his tazkirah—sometime between 1785 
and 1794—Sikandar was older than fifty. This puts Sikandar’s birth date between 1735 
and 1744; if he studied with Naji as a teenager, an earlier date seems more likely. Like 
Nājī, Sikandar is described as a merry wit, so that Nājī's influence appears to have been 
greater than merely poetic instruction. According to Mir Hasan, Sikandar was originally a 
professional storyteller (gissah-khvan). And Sikandar was a renowned drinker to boot. 
The picture of Sikandar that emerges, then, is that of the young, man-about-town, a 
persona associated with so many of the early Urdu poets; but, ironically, a persona that 
contrasts starkly with that of the pious, almost otherworldly picture of marsiyah poets in 
subsequent generations. 

Sikandar was part of the generation of poets who left Delhi and migrated east to 
Faizabad, attracted to the fledgling capital of Navab Suja‘u’d Daulah, and later to 
Lucknow, where Suja’s son and successor, Navab Āsafu d Daulah, moved his capital 


after his father’s death in 1775. A number of tazkirahs state that Sikandar traveled to 
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Faizabad and later to Lucknow, but it is not known when. Presumably, he went to 
Lucknow sometime after the transfer of Āsafu d Daulah's court. Later Sikandar is said to 
have moved to Hyderabad at the invitation of the Nizam. Upon his death, perhaps in 
honor of the devotion that Sikandar had expressed in his marsiyahs, his remains were 
sent to Iraq and buried near Karbala. One might imagine that Sikandar, with the 
popularity and prestige of a marsiyah poet from the north, had grown out of his youthful 
indiscretions and become something of a revered religious figure in Hyderabad, but I 
have found no explanation for this turn of events. 

In the course of my research I have found a total of nine marsiyahs by Sikandar, 
copied by various hands, all bound together in Adib's collection of manuscripts at 
Aligarh.!^ In the list of contents for this manuscript, two of the marsiyahs are said to be 
in Purbī, two in Panjabi, and one in Mārvārī; the language of the remaining four are not 
specified, but is quite similar to the style of Hindi-Urdu used by rekhtah poets of the 
time. Only two of these marsiyahs have been published in their entirety, namely, “hai 
ravayat shutur asvār kisī ka tha rasūl” (Masthu’z Zama 1969, 179-89) and “sar pit ke 
zainab rovat hai ab tūt gai man ki āsā” (Masihu'z Zamā 1967, 389-401; Masihu'z Zamā 
1969, 190-6). Despite the indication of languages in the contents of this manuscript, it 
should be noted that in these marsiyahs Sikandar did not attempt to faithfully record the 
grammatical and lexical intricacies of these spoken languages. Instead, he composed 


poetry within the conventions of well-established literary traditions. This point may be 


145 University collection Urdu 549; Khuršīd catalog 1082 (Khuršīd 1995). Verses from Sikandar's gazals 
are also preserved in some tazkirahs. The small number of Sikandar's extant marsiyahs is curious given his 
popularity among tazkirah writers, but may be explained by the ambivalence of later generations. 
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confusing for those more familiar with the conventions of modern English literature, in 
which the written language is generally guite similar to spoken forms. But this aesthetic 
has rarely been operative in Hindi and Urdu, where even today the written forms of these 
languages are guite removed from everyday speech. Sikandar creatively incorporated the 
conventions Of various traditions in order to evoke these languages, not to represent their 
spoken forms. 

Before examining the ways in which Sikandar evokes these various languages it 
may be useful to have an example from a marsiyah in which the language is relatively 
close to modern Urdu. Here are a few stanzas from his marsiyah titled “ek din hazrat 


nabī guzre jo goristān mē”: 


~ ~ 


gird sarvar ke kiyā yū halqah-e mātam ‘aya 
mū-parešā casm-e tar ho şaf ba-saf na rah-zanā 
bi sakinah soris Sevan ke ài darmiyā 
kan khālī apne dikhlā sar seti topā utār 
gir parī bābā ke lāše pās āhē mār mār (23) 


lūtti hai khāk par aur noce hai zulfó ke bal 

bāp ko dekhā jo hai bin sar parà zakhmī kamāl 

kahne lagi dekho baba apni bett kā yeh hal 

mere kano ke lahū se bharā kar yeh hai lal 
phir kahā ham aur kaha tum aur šahīdē ka sanghāt 
age yeh ab jante hogī kaha meri vafāt (24) 


apni chātī se sakinah ko lagā zainab asir 
kahne lagi sabr kar itnā na ro bacci sagir 
ab nahi mitti hai gismat mē likhi thi jo lakīr 
khàk mal kar munh se ham tum donó ho jāvē fagīr 
sīliyā gam ki gale mē dal kar bhikhvā libās 
jā ke takiyah bandh baithē fātimah ke às pas (25)146 





146 University collection Urdu 549; Khuršīd catalog 1082 (Khuršīd 1995). 
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Linguistically speaking, there is little in these stanzas to distinguish the language from 


modern Urdu. And those elements in this passage that are now archaic—the lengthening 


€ 


of "a" in “lagna,” the postposition "seti" for “se,” the “v” infixed in the verb ending 


€ 


“javé,” and words like *'sanghāt” and “bhikva’—are commonly found in the literary 


language of the rekhtah poets in Sikandar's time. My purpose in presenting these stanzas 
here is simply to demonstrate the Sikandar was perfectly capable of composing in this 
style of Hindi-Urdu when he chose to do so. 

Let us compare with one of Sikandar's Purbi marsiyahs. Here the language shows 
a number of repeated elements that are distinct from that of the marsiyah of the previous 
example, such as the shortening of final vowel in the present participle endings (darātā = 
darāvat): 


sar pit ke zainab rovat hai ab tit gai man ki asa 

kaho kaise mo ko cain pare biran kā halq katà pyāsā 
ghar bàr lutā aur des chatà koi mīt nahī more pāsā 

cal basiye zainab và nagari jahā bir husain kiyo bāsā 
yahá to us khūnī jangal mē kükat hū nange sis kharī 

tapti hai dhartī dhüp seti bin sar hai và ki loth pari 
jā kā nànà mustafā pita sah-e mardan 

bī zahrā kā lādlā bīr hasan kī jān (1) 


dukh kī badlī ghar āvat hai jharne nīr lagāvat hai 

ānsū pal pal umdàvat hai bochārā menh barsāvat hai 
kālī rain darāvat hai jīvrā morā ghabrāvat hai 

āhē hirdā kī jāvat hai ģam kī bijlī camkāvat hai 
lahū se hamre kumbe ke bhar tāl taliyā chalakat haī 

ghāovē se bīr husainā ke būndiyā lālī kī dhalakat haī 
ya rabb mai hi bāvarī bhejat hi pardes 

jõ koiliyā kūktī kala kar ke bhes (2)? 





147 For original text, see Masīhu z Zamā (1967, 389). 
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Other elements of Purbī include a change in pronouns (mo, modern H-U mujh; more, 
modern H-U mere; jā, modern H-U jis; hamre, modern H-U hamāre), the increased use 
of the participle with shortened final vowel and “v” infix (āvat, lagāvat, barsāvat, 
camkāvat, etc.) emphasized by its prominence in the rhyme scheme of the second stanza, 
and the prevalence of Indic vocabulary. None of these features pose any difficultly for a 
Hindi-Urdu speaker, nor, I would suppose, do they add up to an authentic representation 
of any spoken Purbi. But the deft use of these linguistic elements, joined with the 
allusions to the conventional imagery of Braj and Avadhi—the desolate wasteland, the 
dark stormy night, the ornithological similes—all combine to create the mood of Purbī, 
without straying into any incomprehensible territory. 

The most remarkable of Sikandar's linguistic experiments is his Marvari marsiyah 
titled “kat kare ab maha ko šābā ghanī katak charh duhāī” 1 mentioned above that 
Inšāu 1 lah Khan Inšā later disputed the use of the word “katak” (army) by Sauda, arguing 
that it was not an Urdu word, but rather a Mārvārī one, citing Sikandar's marsiyah as an 
authority. A more measured assessment of this marsiyah, however, suggests that In$a had 
chosen an authority of rather dubious authenticity. Consider these stanzas from 
Sikandar's Mārvārī marsiyah: 

sarvar kā sar bhāle ūpar bāno dekh pukārī 

zainab-jī se ā kar bolī suniyo nandan mahārī 

tuhārā bīran jūjh gayā mai rànd hui dukhiyārī 

zainab-jī bāno se kahtī hai hai bhābhī pyārī 

kit basiye kit baithe kit kahe dukh jāe ` 
nagar madīnāh dur hai ban mē ban nahi Ge (21) 
zainab rove bāno rove rove kumbah sārā 


dekh sakīnah bālī kahtī hai hai bābā pyārā 
pyāri beti choy akelī ban mē kīdhar sidhārā 
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gale lagā kulsum ne usko ro ro yahī pukārā 
hai koi aisā jae ke dhunrhe ran ke bic 
jorī betī bàp ki bicharī ban ke bic (26) 


Bāno sees the Lord's head upon a spear and shouts. 

She approaches Zainab and says, “Listen, my dear." 

Your brother has fought and died; I have become a poor widow. 

Zainab says to Bano, “Oh, my dear sister-in-law. 

Where shall we live, where shall we rest, what shall we say in such grief? 

The city of Madina is far; there is no refuge in this wasteland.” (21) 

Zainab weeps, Bano weeps, the entire family weeps. 

Little Sakinah sees this and says, “Oh, my dear father. 

You have abandoned your dear daughter in this wasteland. Where have you 

gone?” 

Kulsum embraces her, and says as she weeps: 

Is there anyone who can search this battlefield 

and reunite this daughter and father who are separated in this wasteland? (26) 

(my translation)!*8 
One is hard pressed to find many elements of Mārvārī these stanzas, the only obvious 
examples being the pronouns (mahārī, tuhārā). Otherwise, except for the predominance 
of Indic vocabulary, there is nothing to separate the language of this example from that of 
the first marsiyah that I guoted above. Still, as was evident in the Purbī marsiyah, 
Sikandar has incorporated enough elements of a vaguely western Indian language to 
evoke the mood of Mārvārī, without presenting any special difficulties to a Hindi-Urdu 
speaker. Given the lack of linguistic authenticity, one doubts that this marsiyah was 
composed for an actual Mārvārī audience in mind. Sadly, to my knowledge no evidence 
exists that would indicate Sikandar's motivation for composing such marsiyahs. 


From the examples above, it should be clear that Sikandar's marsiyahs remain 


quite accessible to Urdu speakers. Their apparent difference is generated by a small 





148 See University collection 549. Khuršīd catalog 1082 (Khuršīd 1995). 
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number of well-placed linguistic features, rather than a perfect affinity with the languages 
in guestion. Sikandar includes just enough of the key elements of Purbī and Mārvārī to 
evoke these languages, but avoids elements that would be incomprehensible. This is not 
unlike the way that village dialects are represented for an urban audience in modern 
Hindi films and the fiction of writers like Premchand. In evoking various languages, 
Sikandar plays at the boundaries of Hindi-Urdu, without completely crossing into foreign 
territory. There is no sense that any of the languages of any of Sikandar's marsiyahs is 
more appropriate for the religious or Islamic theme of his subject. Nor is there a sense 
that it is at all disrespectful to portray Imam Husain and his followers as speaking these 
various languages. Instead, I argue that these are experiments in finding an appropriate 
voice for the Hindi-ization of an important Persianate cultural form. It is such exploration 
of Urdu's boundaries, prominent among other poets of Sikandar's age such as Nazir 
Akbarabadi (1740-1830), whose language would later cause ambivalence among those 


concerned with setting Urdu's canon. 


Throughout the period that I have examined in this chapter, 1730 to 1780, marsiyah's 
status as a genre and its relationship to the growing canon of rekhtah poetry were 
themselves subjects was met with ambivalence. The saying “bigrd šā ir, marsiyah-go" 
(an inept poet turns to composing marsiyah) was likely heard often during these years. 
But, as I have shown here, marsiyah's lack of a strong Persian model allowed poets like 


Sauda and Sikandar to experiment creatively with the genre's literary language and to 
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borrow widely from contemporary literary traditions. In Karbal Kathā, Fazlī explained 
that he was inspired to translate Rauzatu’s šuhadā, a key Persian text of the Shii 
Muharram commemorations, for a diverse audience unable to understand Persian. In his 
translation, Fazlī used a range of Hindi styles in his attempt to walk a fine line between 
Hindi and Persian literary traditions, and to fulfill the needs of an audience whose ties to 
the language of Persian had been severed, but whose ties to Persianate culture remained 
strong. 

In the various styles of Hindi, with their different degrees of Persianization, and in 
the various ways that these poets have Hindi-ized Persianate cultural forms, there is no 
sense that one of these linguistic styles is any more religious or Muslim than another. The 
question is simply not raised. And so there is little here that supports those such as Amrit 
Rai who see in the rising popularity of Urdu a willful and nefarious attempt by exclusivist 
Muslims to break away from the "natural unified character" of Hindi. Nor does Rai's 
zero-sum game—the implication of speaking of the histories of Hindi or Urdu as 
"natural" or "unified'—do proper justice to the sheer variety of language used in 
marsiyahs. Composing marsiyahs was a creative process; one, like any other, that 
required thoughtful crafting of literary language and a willingness to manipulate and 
sometimes flout linguistic conventions, in order to evoke emotional and aesthetic 
responses. In marsiyahs from this period we find a creative solution to the tensions 
between Persian and Hindi-Urdu that are on display in the literary debates between Sauda 
and Makin, and Arzü and Hazin. The examples that I have presented, I argue, are 


evidence that the rise of Hindi-Urdu's popularity, at least among marsiyah poets, was 
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motivated primarily by the desire to model Hindi-Urdu on the conventions of Persian 
literature, and by the same token, create a Persianate literature in an Indian language that 
would express its non-sectarian and ecumenical worldview. In doing so, poets like Saudā 
and Sikandar explored various styles of language and drew from the literary conventions 
of several traditions. These poets sought an elusive balance between Indic and Persian 
linguistic elements, and Indic and Persianate cultural forms, a balance to resonate 
aesthetically and emotionally with an audience whose primary concern was to bear 


witness to the tragedy of Karbala, and through their witnessing, be moved to tears. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Marsiyah and Patronage 

Since its composition in the sixteenth century, Muhtašam Kasani’s davāzdah band has 
served as a model for the marsiyahs of countless imitators. Part of the mystigue of 
Muhtasam’s seminal marsiyah derives from the story of its composition, and this story 
has also served as a model for the sometimes fraught relationship between later 
generations of marsiyah poets and their worldly patrons. Muhtašam (d. 1587) was a 
Persian poet who sought to ingratiate himself with the Safavid emperor Sàh Tahmāsp (r. 
1524-76) and enter the service of his royal court. And so, as was customary, he composed 
a gasīdah (panegyric) in the emperor's honor. According to the conventions of Persianate 
literary culture, the presentation of a qasidah by an aspiring poet to a potential patron 
marked the first step in establishing a patron-client relationship. If the patron accepted the 
gasīdah, he would reward the poet with a stipend and an invitation to enter the patron's 
service. In composing this gasīdah, then, Muhta$am was keen to initiate this time- 
honored symbolic exchange. 

But in this case he was rebuffed: Sah Tahmāsp was engaged in a project to 
promote Shi'ism in Safavid Persia, and had a low opinion of the obsequious hyperbole of 
poetry, which, he asserted, “was sure to consist largely of lies and exaggerations,” citing 
the Arabic saying, "The best poetry is that which contains most falsehoods" (Browne 
[1924] 1930, 4:172-3). Tahmasp then offered this suggestion to Muhtasam: rather than 
composing qasidahs for earthly rulers who could not possibly live up to such 


overwrought panegyrics, Muhtašam should instead apply his talent for praise-poetry to 
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the subject of the martyrs of Karbala, whose piety and heroism are impossible to 
overstate. Taking this advice to heart, Muhtašam composed his davāzdah band in honor 
of Imam Husain, and was generously rewarded with the patronage of the Safavid court. 

This anecdote illustrates the close relationship between patronage and poetry in 
Persianate culture. It also highlights the unique status of marsiyah as a genre that 
straddles both literary and religious systems of patronage. This feature of marsiyah has 
allowed the genre to be appropriated, as it is here by the Safavid emperor, for the 
promotion of both political and religious identities. The interest of this anecdote hinges 
on the tension between Muhtasam’s dutiful attempts to follow the conventional roles 
defined for poets and patrons, as he initiates the symbolic exchange at the heart of 
traditional systems of patronage, on the one hand, and the subversion of these 
conventions and expectations by Tahmāsp, on the other. Whereas other emperors 
welcomed qasidahs composed in their honor, and were sometimes known to reward poets 
with their weight in gold, Tahmasp rejects worldly praise and denounces the qasidah as a 
genre incompatible with his pious persona. Instead, the emperor in his role as patron 
seeks his legacy for posterity in patronizing the marsiyah genre. To enter Tahmasp’s 
favor, Muhta$am must instead compose a poem that conforms to his patron's ideological 
program. In India, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a similar set of tensions 
would emerge in the Urdu marsiyah tradition between patrons and poets, and systems of 
literary and religious patronage. 

This chapter investigates the intersection and dynamic interplay of three entities: 


the roles and status of marsyiah poets in Delhi and Avadh, circa 1707-1857; the systems 
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of patronage for literature and ritual life; and the rise of Urdu literary culture and its 
growing translocal, cosmopolitan character. I examine the changing roles and status of 
marsiyah poets within literary circles and with respect to political and religious 
hierarchies. I explore how these changes were shaped by poets' links to larger socio- 
political trends and systems of authority—both worldly and religious. A concrete link 
between the marsiyah tradition and these larger forces, I argue, was the system of 
patronage that bound marsiyah poets to the wealthy and powerful. 

Well into the nineteenth century, ruling dynasties such as the Mughals and the 
Navābs of Avadh strove to bolster their legitimacy and cultivate cultural cohesion among 
their population by forming patron-client relationships with literary and religious figures, 
who, in exchange, helped to develop the ideological programs of their patrons' state- 
building projects. Just as these dynasties’ patronage for marsiyah enabled the genre's 
appropriation for use in localized political and religious projects, patronage for marsiyah 
was also instrumental in the rise of Delhi's vernacular literary culture, and the later 
emergence of Urdu's cosmopolitan character, as its literary culture was adopted across 
North India and beyond. Based on Sheldon Pollock's observation that a key component 
in the development of a vernacular literary culture is that its "literary production becomes 
a central concern to royal courts," in this chapter I will argue that a tangible expression of 
this concern in the case of Urdu's fledgling literary culture was the patronage of members 
of the Mughal and Navābī dynasties (1998b, 49). 

Within the circles of Urdu's developing literary culture, the status of poets was 


based in part on their access to patronage, and their relative rankings would rise and fall 
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with the fortunes of patrons and political dynasties. The period of this study witnessed a 
remarkable transformation of marsiyah poets's status in both literary and religious 
circles. At the middle of the eighteenth century, rekhtah poets—whose reputations rested 
on compositions closely modeled on genres of Persian poetry such as the gazal—were 
becoming increasingly popular in their promotion of Delhi's vernacular language. By 
contrast, during this period marsiyah was dismissed as a second-rate genre of poetry, and 
those who composed and recited marsiyah were regarded as inept poets. And yet, by the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, marsiyah would develop a sophisticated literary 
form, an enviable system of patronage, and the admiration of Urdu poets beyond 
marsiyah's ritual context. Later generations of scholars and aficionados would declare 
that the marsiyahs of the poets Mir Anis and Mirza Dabir represent the pinnacle of 
Urdu's literary tradition. 

A profound change in patronage for marsiyah began in the late 1700s with the 
genre's appropriation by the Navābs of Avadh who sought to promote a Shi i identity for 
their territory. Unlike Delhi, where patrons were limited by political factionalism and 
religious sectarianism, marsiyah poets in Avadh became part of a public, state-sponsored 
program supported by patronage from the Navābī family and nobility. Here the Urdu 
marsiyah gave expression to the localized ideological concerns and novel self- 
understanding of the ruling dynasty of Avadh as it broke politically and ideologically 
from the Mughal cosmopolitan culture. Marsiyah poets, with their compositions and 
recitations in the majlis, were at the vanguard in creating a new localized community and 


vernacular literary culture. 
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Marsiyah poets enjoyed ties to the brokers of power and sources of patronage that 
were closed to poets who specialized in genres lacking marsiyah’s ritual functions. 
Alongside their rising status in the wider Urdu literary community, marsiyah poets began 
to assume pious personas and adopt the role of religious functionaries, leading them to 
reject the worldly, intemperate personas of poets who specialized in the gazal, and 
putting them increasingly at odds with the demands of their worldly patrons. In the end, 
the unique position of marsiyah poets—whose status rested on both literary and religious 
patronage, and was intimately tied to the success of the Navabs of Avadh—made them 
especially vulnerable to the fall of this dynasty and the collapse of traditional systems of 
patronage. As marsiyah poets were forced to create new networks of patrons in distant 
centers, they spread Avadh's localized literary and ritual conventions, and proved 
instrumental in contributing to Urdu's growing translocal, cosmopolitan character. 

The central argument of this chapter is that changes in the systems of patronage 
for marsiyah and the genre's unique association with Avadh's political and religious 
project resulted in marsiyah poets’ growing status, enhanced respect in literary circles, 
and prominent roles in religious ritual life. Marsiyah poets extended their new status and 
influence from Avadh across India, providing models for literary language, form, poetics, 
and aesthetics, and helping to gather disparate regions together under the aegis of Urdu 
literary culture. The story of patronage for marsiyah, then, does not merely involve the 
economic workings of an isolated ritual genre of literature. Instead, this is the story of the 
rise and fall of religious and political fortunes. It is the story of Urdu literary culture as it 


came to be appropriated throughout the subcontinent. And it is the story of how 
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traditional systems of patronage, religion, and literature were shaped by British rule as it 
came to dominate traditional Indian institutions. 

This chapter is divided into five sections. It begins with a general study of the 
workings of (1) political, cultural, and (2) literary systems of patronage in Persianate 
India. These sections will provide the conceptual context for the remaining sections of 
this chapter which are organized as case studies of the relationship between marsiyah and 
patronage at three historical moments: (3) Mughal Delhi in the mid-1700s, (4) Navābī 
Avadh in the late 1700s to early 1800s, and (5) Avadh in the aftermath of the uprising of 
1857. 

The first section of this chapter considers the institution of patronage in Persianate 
India, its roots in the symbolic ritual of robing and investiture, and the use of patronage 
for political benefit and the promotion of ideology, as well as cultural and artistic 
production. I aim to illustrate the conventional workings of these systems of patronage by 
addressing such guestions as: What were the roles of patrons and clients? What was 
exchanged between them? What were their motivations in forming client-patron 
relationships? And how did the nature of systems of patronage change over time and in 
different regions? From my survey of recent studies of political and cultural patronage, 
clear patterns emerge that help us understand the motivations of patrons and their roles in 
dictating taste and spurring on artistic production, as well as the hierarchies of status and 
authority that govern patrons and their clients. 

In the second section of this chapter, I turn to consider how the paradigm for 


systems of political and cultural patronage relates to literary patronage specifically. I 
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argue that patronage for literature was unigue in sharing aspects of both political and 
cultural patronage, and for the special prestige of literary production in Persianate culture. 
I highlight a common ambivalence in Persianate literary cultures towards patronage, 
which is seen both as necessary for artistic production and aesthetic achievement, but also 
a seductive force that causes poets to compromise their art in order to please their 
patrons. With this theoretical framework in place for understanding systems of traditional 
patronage, I devote the remaining sections of this chapter to a historical investigation of 
the relationship between patronage and marsiyah in Delhi and Avadh, circa 1707-1857. 

In Delhi during the mid-1700s, marsiyah poets were on the margins of literary 
circles and disparaged as “inept poets." They were closely associated with ritual life and 
their patronage was at the mercy of the political factionalism and religious sectarianism 
of the Mughal court, as the fortunes of rival groups rose and fell. Patrons for marsiyah 
were generally limited to a small circle from the imperial family and nobility, whose 
patronage was isolated to a handful of sites associated with Shi'i ritual. Yet for this 
limited community of patrons, marsiyah, Shi i ritual life, and Delhi's vernacular literary 
culture were prominent concerns that gave expression to an emerging identity among a 
sub-community of the nobility, framed in opposition to the cosmopolitan Persian literary 
culture that pervaded Mughal India. 

In the second half of the 1700s, political instability, factionalism, and sectarianism 
would drive many of Delhi's poets and intellectuals away from the city in search of a 
stable political environment and secure sources of patronage. A large number of these 


migrants would settle in the political and cultural centers of Avadh, where they 
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encountered a ruling family engaged in a project to promote a Shi'i identity among 
Avadh's population, especially through ritual commemorations such as the majlis. 
Marsiyah was appropriated for this project early on, and for this reason marsiyah poets 
enjoyed the patronage of the wealthy and powerful in Avadh, who, in turn, supported the 
composition and recitation of marsiyah. Upon forming these new associations with 
wealth and power, marsiyah began to move from the fringes of literary circles, and attract 
the involvement of poets who had made their reputations at the court specializing in 
genres like gazal; and marsiyah poets would soon earn the admiration of the wider Urdu 
literary community. Along with the generous patronage of the nobility and the respect of 
literary circles, by virtue of their role in the commemorative majālis, marsiyah poets 
assumed the status of religious functionaries. Marsiyah poets—who were once associated 
with music parties and alcohol— begin to adopt pious personas and renounce composing 
prestigious genres like the gazal. Although marsiyah poets began to specialize in the 
genres of risāī adab exclusively, they continued (as discussed in earlier chapters) to 
incorporate elements of gazal and gasīdah into their compositions through such processes 
as tagazzul. 

In the final section of this chapter, I examine the effects of the collapse of the 
traditional systems of patronage on marsiyah poets, which I illustrate with the example of 
Mir Anis, who journeyed to Hyderabad in 1871 in search of new sources of patronage. 
The clash of cultures and expectations that Anis encountered in Hyderabad, I argue, 
illuminates the role of marsiyah poets in spreading the literary and ritual conventions of 


Avadh to distant centers, helping to establish Urdu literary culture's cosmopolitan 
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character as it grew to accommodate and incorporate new regions under a shared cultural 


ideal. 


1) Patterns of Political and Cultural Patronage in Persianate India 

In the most general sense, a system of patronage comprises the conventional 
series of exchanges between a patron and client that binds the two in a hierarchical yet 
mutually beneficial relationship, and enhances the status of both parties in ways both 
tangible and intangible. The basic structure of the patron-client relationships that 
supported the composition and recitation of the Urdu marsiyah in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, as well as other forms of literature and art, was modeled on a 
paradigm similar to that of the political patron-client relationships that for centuries had 
bound together emperors, nobles, military commanders, landowners and village leaders 
in an elaborate hierarchy, and dictated the military and administrative obligations of all 
those involved. Given the importance of this paradigm, in this section I begin with an 
examination of the structure of political patron-client relationships, before turning to an 
analysis of systems of cultural patronage. 

Stewart Gordon has investigated the workings of political patronage in the 
Persianate courts of pre-modern India, with special focus on the ceremony surrounding 
the investiture of the khil ‘at (robe of honor). Gordon argues that the khil at ceremony was 
a key site of political negotiation, and its symbolism was employed and shared 
throughout a region stretching from Europe and North Africa, to China and India, and 


included long distance exchanges between the Safavids and Mughals, and Queen 
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Elizabeth and the Ottomans (2003). Gordon calls this a "region of robing" where, due to 
a shared sense of the khil'at ceremony's underlying symbolic grammar, the significance 
of each instance of investiture was understood by patron and client, as well as onlookers. 
The symbolic grammar of the khil'at ceremony would serve as the paradigm for the 
patron-client relationships that supported literary production in Persianate India well into 
the nineteenth century. 

In an effort to “read” this symbolic grammar, Gordon proposes that each 
ceremony may be divided into three main components—the khil at, the giver, and the 
receiver—and all of these components were manipulated by participants in order to 
convey a range of meanings. The khil'at proper was a robe, often made of silk and gold 
thread, closely associated with the body of the giver; ideally it would have been worn by 
the giver, or at least brushed across his or her shoulders, thereby endowing it with the 
giver's spiritual essence (barkat).!*? The khil at was graded in fineness and value, and its 
quality would be tacitly noted; disparities between a receiver's status and the grade of the 
robe could signify the disfavor of the giver. 

The giver and receiver of the khil at had roles in the ceremony that were defined 
by custom. For example, the receiver also was expected to offer something in return to 
the giver. In tangible terms this included money or expensive gifts, but such intangible 
offerings as praise, fealty, and appreciation of the giver's kindness were also valued. If 


the receiver happened to be a noble in command of a segment of the military, the giver of 





149 According to Hambly, in later years at the Mughal court, as the ceremony became more routine, the 
khil'at was given as part of a five or seven piece outfit which included a turban, turban ornament, belt, and 
decorative dagger, among other items (2003, 38-39). Emperors and nobles churned out countless sets of 
these outfits in their personal factories. Besides clothing, in the ceremonies described in later Mughal 
histories the khil ‘at was usually accompanied by such items as gold, slaves, horses, and weapons. 
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the khil‘at would expect the support of his army in battle. In sum, the khil at ceremony 
functioned as a symbolic yet binding contract between its participants, with the shared 
grammar of this ceremony clearly stating the terms of this contract. 

The symbolic grammar of the khil'at ceremony and its formal use to dictate the 
obligations of patron and client was the paradigm for a wide range of economic and 
social networks throughout premodern India. Political historians of Mughal India have 
noted the pervasiveness of the khil'at ceremony at nearly all levels of society. Stephen 
Blake, in his article comparing the Mughal empire to Max Weber's patrimonial- 
bureaucratic model of government, argues that the khil'at ceremony was employed 
periodically by the Mughal emperor to renew the nobility's bonds of loyalty and 
obedience (Blake 1991, 19). Blake, invoking Weber's model, argues that the Mughal 
government was organized as an extension of the emperor's household. Nobles and other 
subjects were welcomed as members of the extended imperial household, and bound to 
the emperor by their acknowledgement of his complete authority, rather than their respect 
for his office. The emperor, in turn, acted as a paternal figure, nurturing his subjects with 
favor in the form of prebendal rights. The weakness of this system, as acknowledged by 
Weber and Blake, is that as the territory of the Mughal empire expanded, the location of 
prebends (lands whose tax revenues yield stipends for their administrators) became 
farther and farther from the imperial center, making it difficult for the emperor to monitor 
and control his officials’ actions directly, and creating opportunities for disobedience. To 


counteract this threat, the emperor traveled frequently throughout the empire holding 
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court at his camp, where the bonds of loyalty were symbolically renewed by means of 
khil'at ceremonies. 

Whether the emperor was residing in the imperial camp or in the Mughal capital 
cities, khil at ceremonies were more-or-less a daily occurrence at the darbārs attended by 
nobles and visitors, and presided over by the emperor. In addition to renewing the bonds 
of loyalty, khil'at ceremonies played an important role in developing a "corporate 
identity" and a shared ethos among the Mughal nobility, as explored by John Richards 
(1984; 1998) and Douglas Streusand (1989). Given the diverse ethnic, regional, and 
religious make-up of the empire's subjects—Tūrānīs, Irānīs, Afghans, Indian-born 
Muslims, Rājpūts, Marāthās, and so forth—Richards and Streusand have argued that the 
success of the Mughals depended upon their ability to promote a shared corporate 
identity that helped to counter the tendency of these groups to fall into rival ethnic and 
religious factions. 

Central to Richards's study of the ideological bonds between the emperor and the 
nobility is the concept of khānazādī. All members of the nobility belonged symbolically 
to the emperor's household as khānazāds (lit. children of the house), and were bound by 
the norms of aristocratic and martial honor, and an emerging Indo-Persianate culture. 
Richards argues that khānazādī suggests that the bond between the emperor and the 
nobility was modeled in part on a master-slave relationship. Upon the death of a noble, 
his property—just as a slave’s—would revert to the emperor, rather than being inherited 
by his kin; likewise, the emperor had a great deal of control over the lives of nobles’ 


progeny. Still, the emperor, as master (or in Blake's model, as a paternal figure), was 
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expected to take a personal interest in each khānazād and to provide for his material and 
emotional security. Richards argues that the concept of khānazādī formed the basis of an 
elaborate program that fostered ideological cohesion within the Mughal administration. 

The broader context for the ethos of khānazādī has been examined by Streusand 
(1989), who traces the ideology of the Mughal Empire as it evolved during the reign of 
Akbar (r. 1556-1605). In the writings of Akbar's historian Abū 1 Fazl, Streusand isolates 
what he calls the *Akbarr Constitution,” an eclectic mix of court rituals, philosophy, and 
a quasi-religious personality cult centered on the emperor. The ideals of sulh-e kull 
(peace with all) and an illuminationist philosophy which presented Akbar as the 
culmination of a miraculous impregnation of a Tīmūrid princess by divine light in the 
clan's distant genealogy, prepared the ground for Akbar's dīn-e illāhī, a charismatic Sufi- 
like cult in which the emperor assumed the role of the Sufi pir. Akbar also began to offer 
his appearance for darsan to his subjects each morning, and is said to have sponsored a 
ceremony of sun-worship that included the recitation in Sanskrit of the one thousand and 
one names of the sun. Akbar's patronage of Persian translations of Sanskrit texts and his 
interest in inter-faith religious debates may likewise be viewed as strategies for building 
political support among his empire's constituencies. 

The Mughal emperor was not the only person who strove to create and develop 
such bonds of loyalty. Sub-communities centered on members of the imperial family and 
the nobility were formed by means of a similar paradigm of patronage. Richards calls 
these communities "clusters," and explains that they consisted of a patron's sons, 


kinsmen, and affiliated families, along with soldiers, craftspeople, and servants (1984, 
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258-59). Members of a cluster gained employment and status within the imperial system 
by virtue of their ties to the head of the cluster-household. Although most who belonged 
to such clusters had no direct access to the emperor's court, they cultivated the “norms of 
comportment" of the court's Persianate culture and aspired to promotions in rank within 
the wider network of nobility. In emulation of the imperial model, princes, princesses, 
and nobles acted as patrons, and regularly awarded khil ats to clients while presiding over 
small-scale darbārs in their own households.!50 

In the service of the largest cluster-households were armies of several hundred 
men, as well as administrators, merchants, craftsmen, and artists. Many of these lived 
within close proximity to or within a noble's palace-compound whose organization, in 
turn, paralleled that of the imperial palace. According to Blake's estimation, in 1650 the 
imperial palace-complex in Delhi housed some 57,000 residents, including 20,000 
soldiers, 30,000 servants and dependents, and 7,000 family members, clerks, officials, 
and other non-military persons (Blake 1991, 86). Outside the imperial palace, the palace- 
compounds of Mughal princes contained approximately 15,000 people, while those of the 
most powerful nobles contained some 4,000. The majority of those living in these 
compounds were merchants, craftspeople, artists, and others necessary for the day-to-day 
functioning of these core cluster-families. In fact, Blake estimates that some eighty 
percent of Delhi's 300,000 people lived either within the imperial palace or in the 


compound of a prince or noble. Given such estimates it seems difficult to overstate the 





150 An important political tool in Aurangzeb's military campaigns in the Deccan prior to his becoming 
emperor, for example, was his granting khil ats and its symbolic bonds of political loyalty to Deccan rulers 
seeking alliances with the Mughal Empire. Likewise, Aurangzeb's sister, Jahānārā, is said to have given 
khil ats to visiting European embassies (Hambly 2003). 
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social and economic importance of these compounds and systems of patronage in Mughal 
India. 

The cluster-households of the imperial family and nobility were also critical to 
cultural patronage in Mughal India. Here I use the term “cultural patronage" to refer to 
systems of patronage whose immediate focus was the production of works of art— 
literature, painting, architecture, and music—and other items of symbolic and material 
culture. To conclude this section, I will consider recent studies of cultural patronage in 
Mughal India that examine three groups of artists: architects, painters, and musicians. I 
will highlight three main features of cultural patronage that emerge from these studies, 
and which will be relevant to my later discussion of literary patronage; namely, (1) the 
perceived relationship between a patron's taste and the quality of art, (2) the direct and 
indirect motivations of a patron for supporting cultural production, and (3) the delineation 
of a marked hierarchy among client-artists. 

Cultural patronage differed from political patronage in that the patron usually did 
not expect an artist to provide military, administrative, or financial support. And yet 
cultural patronage was still mutually beneficial for patron and client, and served to 
enhance the social standing and perceived refinement of both parties. In some cases 
patrons held an affinity with certain art forms and patronized them simply for aesthetic 
pleasure; some patrons were even accomplished artists themselves. The quality of an 
artistic work produced under a patron was seen as the direct indication of his or her taste 


and refinement, with the skill and talent of the client-artist considered secondary. In this 
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way, the production of high quality art was held to be contingent on a patron's generosity 
and superior taste. 

Milo Beach's article on the Mughal Emperor Jahangir (r. 1605-27) and his 
patronage of the painters who illustrated his Jahāngīr-nāmah bears testimony to the 
extent to which a tasteful, nurturing patron was credited with guiding clients towards the 
heights of aesthetic achievement (1992). According to Beach, an artist's talent was 
understood as the product of the patron's direction and cultivation, and it was the patron 
who was held as the primary source of artistic creativity. Beach argues that the quality of 
the paintings in the Jahangir-namah depended on Jahangir’s refined appreciation of 
painting and coherent artistic vision. Beach contrasts this with paintings produced under 
the patronage of ‘Abdu’r Rahim Khān-e Khānān (d. 1627) which do not share a 
consistent style or level of quality, and call into question Rahim’s taste in painting. 

The notion that a patron was responsible for the guiding vision and aesthetic 
quality of a client's work is also found in architecture. Blake's article on the patronage of 
architecture by Mughal women demonstrates the powerful influence wielded by 
prominent queens, princesses, and even female performers (1998). Blake identifies a total 
of nineteen buildings, markets, and gardens in Delhi that were built with the patronage of 
Mughal women prior to the mid-1700s. Among these were public works projects like the 
caravanserai and market of Jahanara (d. 1681), religious structures like the celebrated 
mosque of Zinatu n Nisā (d. 1721), and vanity projects like the mansion of the singer Nür 
Bai. As in the examples presented by Beach, Blake's work suggests that the identity of a 


patron was often intimately connected with the product of his or her patronage. 
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That being said, in many patron-client relationships for cultural patronage the 
patron's primary motivation was not the work of art itself. A second feature of cultural 
patronage that emerges from recent scholarship is that patrons of art were motivated both 
by direct aesthetic rewards, as well as by such indirect benefits as the enhancement of 
status and the promotion of a chosen ideology. In this respect, such systems of cultural 
patronage are quite similar to the workings of political patronage that I have discussed 
above. As with the conventions governing political patronage, clients drawn from the 
creative arts were bound to patrons by ties of loyalty and became members of a cluster or 
extended household; in exchange, they expected to partake in the patron's protection, 
wealth, and status. 

Bonnie Wade, drawing from her work on musical patronage in Mughal-era India, 
has argued that there were often multiple motivations behind a patron's cultivation of 
music, which she categorizes as being either direct or indirect (1992). As examples of 
direct patronage, Wade cites the involvement of Muhammad Šāh (r. 1719-48) in the 
development of the khayāl vocal genre in the early 1700s, as well as the patronage of 
Vājid "Alī Sah (r. 1847-56) for kathak dance and the thumri vocal genre at his Lucknow 
court in the mid-nineteenth century. In such cases patrons seem to have been motivated 
primarily by their desire to foster art for its own sake. By contrast, Wade details the ways 
that patrons of music were also influenced by a range of indirect motivations, such as the 
use of music in royal ceremony and religious ritual. Indirect patronage could also include 
patrons seeking to flaunt their financial ability to provide musical entertainment at events 


like marriages and festivals, and to show that they possessed the refined taste needed to 
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choose appropriate music for such occasions. Wade argues that such displays are 
motivated by patrons” desire to accrue social and cultural capital, rather than an interest 
in music per se. 

Applying Wade's concept of indirect patronage to painting and architecture, we 
find examples of how patrons projected their aspired identities and status through these 
media as well. Milo Beach points out that books produced in Jahangir's workshops were 
copied and sent to nobles, disseminating Jahangir’s carefully shaped persona. In many 
paintings Jahāngīr is depicted as a semi-divine figure bearing a halo, bolstering the 
legitimacy of his rule. In such cases artistic production went hand in hand with the larger 
ideological agenda of the patron (Beach 1992). Similarly, Catherine Asher has examined 
Raj Man Singh's dual identities as a patron of both temples and mosques. His 
architecture reflects his position as Rājput king and Mughal noble, with buildings that 
bear inscriptions in both Sanskrit and Persian, each conveying a somewhat different 
message. Asher argues that the temples Màn Singh constructed were "personal gestures 
in part to commemorate his family and in part to secure personal merit. They were built, 
however, with imperial permission" (1992, 195-6). At the same time, his buildings share 
a uniform aesthetic consistent with Mughal architecture and were aligned with the 
political vision of the empire. 

Just as one of the aims of the symbolic grammar of the khil'at ceremony and 
political patronage was to create a clear hierarchy of nobles and others in the Mughal 
administration, cultural patronage also functioned to delineate a hierarchy among artists. 


Beach has described how paintings were produced by a team of painters in karkhanahs 
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(workshops) under the direction of a master painter (1992), whose status was higher than 
others in the workshop. Joan Erdman, in her work on musical patronage at the Jaipur 
court in the late nineteenth century, has recognized two major classes of musicians 
(1978). She identifies a marked distinction between higher status kalāvants, who were 
associated with Persianate culture, and lower status bhānds who performed local musical 
styles. Kalavants were “honored and respected musicians of the court, gifted with lands 
and other properties as recompse for their expertise in performances which are devotional 
and formalized," whereas bhānds were informal, run-of-the-mill musicians required to 
perform as "part of the daily commentary and events" (1978, 363). Communities of 
musicians were governed by a hierarchy that was based on their respective associations 
with cosmopolitan and local cultures. Here kalāvants achieved a status not unlike the 
master painters described by Beach, while their bhānd counterparts were akin to the 
anonymous painters of the imperial karkhanahs and likewise shared the status of rather 


menial craftsmen. 


2) Patterns of Literary Patronage in Persianate India 

In exploring the workings of different types of patronage systems in the previous 
section, my primary interest was to provide a basis for understanding how these general 
patterns of political and cultural patronage served as a paradigm for systems of patronage 
for literature—and for the Urdu marsiyah specifically. I discussed the workings of 
political patronage at some length, examining the khil'at ceremony whose symbolism 


was instrumental in establishing a bond of obligation between the giver and receiver of 
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the khil'at. I next explored how patron-client relationships and the khil'at ceremony 
contributed to the creation of the shared "corporate identity" of khanazadi in Mughal 
India. Beginning with Akbar, Mughal emperors cultivated a shared ideal among the 
nobility as a tool for state-building. Observing the "norms of comportment" and 
providing selfless service to the emperor created an inclusive identity that transcended the 
ethnic and religious divisions of the population. I next reviewed studies of cultural 
patronage and highlighted common features of the patron-client relationships that 
supported artistic production. In this section, I now turn to consider literary patronage in 
light of the patterns discussed above. 

I suggest that literary patronage bears features of both political and cultural 
patronage, and therefore emerges as a system somewhat distinguished from patronage of 
architecture, painting, and music. A key to understanding the unique nature of literary 
patronage lies in the great importance that the Mughals gave to the promotion of Persian 
language and literature in the empire. Muzaffar Alam has written extensively on the 
significance of Persian in the creation of the inclusive, cosmopolitan ethos of the Mughal 
court (1998; 2004).!5! This shared ethos was an important component of the Mughal 
administration's "corporate identity" that I discussed above with respect to political 
patronage. Alam suggests that Akbar may have promoted Persian language and literature 
as a way of repaying a debt of gratitude to the Safavid Persians who had earlier hosted 
Akbar's father, Humayün, in exile and helped him establish a solid footing for Mughal 


rule in India. Akbar declared Persian as the official language of Mughal administration, 





15! See Chapter Four for more on this topic. 
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and the demand for Persian scribes and clerks not only attracted a great many Iranians to 
India; it also provided an incentive for Persian education among Indians of various 
religious affiliations, who soon became proficient as administrators, scholars, and 
teachers. 

Akbar's court soon became a center for Persian literature that rivalled the Safavid 
court. The generous patronage of Akbar's court attracted Persian poets and intellectuals 
from Safavid Persia who were also drawn by the promise of greater religious and 
intellectual freedom in Mughal India. Well into the 1700s, large numbers of poets and 
nobles migrated from Iran to Mughal India. Aziz Ahmad has noted that many of the most 
celebrated Safavid poets eventually migrated to the Mughal court; he attributes this trend 
mainly to the fact that the Mughals were far wealthier than the Safavids (1976). Iranian 
nobles who migrated to India were often promoted rapidly to the highest ranks of the 
Mughal nobility, and during Aurangzeb's reign some one-third of the nobility were 
foreign-born immigrants (Cole 1988, 81). As I discussed in the previous chapter, these 
immigrants' native fluency in Persian language and culture created a sense of inadequacy 
among some non-native speakers, and this tension would come to a head in the mid- 
eighteenth century in the debates between Khān-e Arzü (d. 1756) and Hazin (d. 1766) 
over the appropriateness of Indian poets’ lexical deviations from Iranian Persian. 

A detailed study of the patronage patterns for Persian literature in Mughal India 
has yet to be written. A step in this direction, though, is found in Annemarie Schimmel's 
study of 'Abdu'r Rahtm Khān-e Khanan’s role as a patron of literature. Rahīm (d. 1627) 


was one of Akbar's most successful generals, and a talented linguist and poet as well; he 
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composed poetry in multiple languages, including Persian, Braj, Turkish, Arabic, and 
even possibly Portuguese (1992b). As poets began to migrate to India from Iran, many 
became attached to Rabim's cluster-household; Rahīm's reputation as a generous patron 
of poets is attested by the great quantity of praise poetry (qasidahs) written in his honor. 
(This is in stark contrast to his rather low regard as a patron of painting, as noted by 
Beach above.) In addition to his patronage of poets, Rahim’s library employed some one 
hundred people, and his kārkhānah of painters and calligraphers produced illuminated 
manuscripts. Patrons from the nobility such as Rahīm supported massive projects of 
cultural production, attracting artists from far beyond the subcontinent, and shaping the 
aesthetic taste of a wide region. 

The relationship between poets and patrons in Persianate culture, which followed 
a similar paradigm as political and cultural patronage, was centered on the genre of 
qasidah (panegyric). As discussed at the opening of this chapter, the presentation by a 
poet of a qasidah in praise of potential patron, functioned to initiate the gift exchange. If 
the subject of the panegyric accepted, he or she would be obligated by honor to 
reciprocate with a show of greater generosity, thereby entering a patron-client 
relationship with the poet. A patron who was pleased with a qasidah would often reward 
the poet with a khil ‘at or some such symbolic token, indicating that the poet was accepted 
into his service. 

Like the khil'at ceremony itself, the ceremony surrounding a poet's presentation 
of a qasidah bears features characteristic of the gift economies detailed in Marcel 


Mauss's classic study The Gift. This connection has been explored by Suzanne 
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Stetkevych in her study of the classical Arabic gasīdah (panegyric). Stetkevych uses 
Mauss's insights from his analysis of gift economy to elucidate the exchanges between 
the Arabic poet al-Mutanabbi and his patrons, and argues that these poets’ presentations 
of qasidahs are examples of what Mauss describes as: 
... prestations which are in theory voluntary, disinterested, spontaneous, but are in 
fact obligatory and interested. The form usually taken is that of the gift generously 
offered; but the accompanying behavior is formal pretense and social deception, 
while the transaction itself is based on obligation and economic self-interest. 
(Stetkevych 1996, 38) 
There is an obvious parallel here to the paradigm of the khil'at ceremonies that were 
central to the system of political patronage discussed above. Applying this logic to the 
presentation of a qasidah specifically, if a patron does not acknowledge the gasīdah with 
a reward of greater value, there is a tacit admission of the patron's inability or 
unwillingness to match the poet's initial gift, placing the patron in an inferior or hostile 
position vis-á-vis the poet. As Mauss explains: 
To give is to show one's superiority, to show that one is something more and 
higher, that one is magister. To accept without returning or repaying more is to 
face subordination, to become a client and subservient, to become minister. 
(Stetkevych 1996, 38) 
In the case of the classical Arabic qasidah, Stetkevych argues, "the ritual exchange 
involved therein amounts to the establishment and maintenance of a bond of clientage 
between poet and the patron" (ibid., 38). 
The parallels of the gasīdah with Mauss's gift economy allow us to recognize the 
intangible benefits of this transaction between poet and patron, albeit in an idealized 


form. Just as in the political patron-client relationships enacted through the khil‘at 


ceremony, monetary reward was only a part of what a poet could expect from entering 
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into a patron's service, and, moreover, his poetry was only part of what he would expect 
to offer his patron. C. M. Naim has written about the importance of poets in fulfilling the 
role of nadim (boon companion), by which a poet remains in close company with the 
patron, ready with timely verse and amusing anecdotes. Naim notes that Persian poets 
have been associated with the role of nadim since the early medieval period, and cites 
examples from the Mirrors for Princes literature (1992). Among the intangible benefits of 
such relationships, Stetkevych proposes that the ritual exchange between poet and patron 
constitutes a "transfer of allegiance” and an “oath of fealty” that are binding as a 
"contractual obligation" (ibid., 43). The patron stands to benefit primarily from the 
affirmation of his qualities, his association with a master poet and an eloquent poem 
declaring his praise, and, ultimately, his enhanced status and fame as the poem is admired 
in far-flung literary circles, and continues to be read after his death. 
The presentation of the poem and its subsequent recitation and popularity are not 
merely ‘flattering’ to the ruler, but function as pledges of allegiance whose 
repetition reaffirms the societal contract upon which his rule is established and 
thus the legitimacy of his rule. And it is precisely the power of the poem, its 
efficacy, that propels it and guarantees its dissemination beyond the geographical 
and chronological limits of the mamdih’s [i.e. the object of praise] dominion. 
(ibid., 63) 
Ideally, then, a poet's service is valued not for bolstering the ego of a patron, but because 
the poet's praise promises renown during the patron's lifetime, and even a measure of 
immortality beyond it.!5? 


A benefit for the patron to reward a poet's presentation of a qasidah that has far 


more worldly concern is to avoid becoming the target of a spurned poet's satire. Naim 





152 Naim has expressed his doubt on this point (1992, 260). 
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recounts an anecdote that begins with the Persian poet Anvarī (d. 1187?) who closes his 
gasīdah addressed to a potential patron with the following verses: 

Hopeful poets write three poems in all: 

the first, to praise the patron; the second, to prompt 

Then comes the third—to thank, if the patron gave, 

or if he did not, to pour upon him ridicule. 

Of these, dear sir, I have written two; 

for the third, you tell me what I should do. (Naim 1992, 262) 
Anvarī's threat illustrates the danger in rejecting the service of a poet, whose command 
of language can cut both ways. As Stetkevych writes: 

... there should be a strong positive correlation between panegyrist and patron for 

the poetic project to succeed. If the panegyrist is a bad poet, no amount of virtue 

and heroism on the part of the patron will enable him to produce a good poem, 

and as the poor or mediocre poem is consigned to oblivion so, too, is the renown 

of the patron. Likewise, if the patron falls too short of the ideals elaborated in the 

madih (i.e. praise], the panegyric, however expertly composed, will degenerate 

into satire. (Stetkevych 1996, 40) 
Underscoring Stetkevych's observations here is the fact that in the classical Arabic 
tradition the qasidah served as the formal structure for both panegyric and satirical 
poetry. Because their formal structure is identical, the distinction between praise and 
ridicule, Stetkevych argues, depended largely upon the degree to which a qasidah's 
praise conformed with the patron's actual accomplishments, and refrained from 
potentially humorous, if not humiliating, hyperbole. 

Stetkevych offers an anecdote from al-Jahiz's al-Bukhala that illustrates the 
problem of praise poorly matched to its subject. The story begins with a poet who recites 
a qasidah in honor of a governor. The subject of the praise responds by promising the 


poet forty thousand dirhams, when even forty would be considered lavish. The naive 


poet, overjoyed with his seemingly good fortune, leaves to celebrate. Meanwhile a 
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secretary, stunned at the amount that has been promised to the poet, guestions the 
governor's judgment. To this the governor replies that he has no intention to pay the poet 
the promised sum, as it would be ludicrous to reward the poet’s hyperbolic praise: 
"This is a man who has made us happy with words and whom we have made 
happy with words. When he claimed that I am more beautiful than the moon and 
stronger than the lion, that my tongue is more cutting than the sword and my 
command more effective than the spearhead, did he put in my hand anything that 
I could take home to my house? Don't we know that he was lying? But he made 
us happy when he lied to us, so we, too, say things to make him happy, and order 
him rewards. If it is a lie, then it is a lie for a lie and words for words ...' 
(Stetkevych 1996, 37) 
In explicating the logic of this anecdote, Stetkevych suggests, "the truth of poetry and its 
(monetary) value are commensurate. In other words, the reward for panegyric confirms 
its veracity (Stetkevych 1996, 38)." In her reading of this anecdote, then, the problem lies 
not with the basic exchange of panegyric for reward, or even the poet's oversized 
expectations, but rather the great disparity between the overwrought praise of the qasidah 
and the patron's actual accomplishments. 
A theme that runs through the classical Arabic, Persian and Urdu traditions, is that 
poets and poetry are viewed with ambivalence: on the one hand, eloquence is held as a 
sign of profound insight. The beauty of the Quran's language, for example, was one of 
the early Muslim community's arguments to prove its authenticity as divine revelation. 
On the other hand, in the Quran poets are denounced as hypocrites who fail to live up to 
their noble and pious verse, reducing their eloquence to lies and exaggeration. At the very 
least, the formulaic praise of the qasidah raises suspicions about the sincerity of poets, 


who saw the genre as a proving ground for entering the ranks of the master poets of the 


past, as Syed Akbar Hyder has argued in the case of Mirza Ghalib's Persian qasidahs in 
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honor of Queen Victoria. Hyder writes, “Ghalib penned gasidas to the rulers of his time 
not because he was a careerist soliciting worldly rewards but because the art of writing 
good gasidas was crucial to prove one’s merits as a great poet” (2006b, 470).!5> This 
tension over poets’ sincerity is also seen in attitudes towards patronage for poetry: 
patronage is viewed both as a corrupting influence that leads to sycophancy—as seen in 
the anecdote above—as well as a nurturing force necessary for superior poetry. 

The idea that the quality of art is contingent on the financial support and aesthetic 
guidance of a patron was encountered above in Beach’s study of Jahangir’s patronage of 
painting. This idea also circulated in the Urdu tradition. In his influential history of Urdu 
literature, Ab-e hayāt (1880), Muhammad Husain Āzād—writing just after the collapse of 
the networks of traditional patronage—discusses why Urdu poetry had reached its 
aesthetic peak earlier in the century, and then went into steep decline. Both of these 
trends, he argues, were directly related to patronage. 

It can be said that Mir Anis and Mirza Dabir are the seal (khātimah) of Urdu 

poets. And because the conception of masters of this art (i.e. poetry) rests on a 

high degree of contentment (āsūdagī) and the appreciation (gadardānī) of the 

times (zamdnah), and because the character of the times is now counter to this, 

Hindustan should not expect the progress of this poetry [1.e. Urdu], or the birth of 

such poets. (my translation; Azad 2002, 78) 

Just as one of the titles of the Prophet Muhammad is “seal of the prophets” (khātimu n 


nabiyyin), signifying that he was the last in a series of prophets bearing divine revelation 


for humanity, here Azad calls the marsiyah poets Mir Anis and Mirza Dabir the seal of 





153 Hyder adds that the formulaic nature of the gasidah allows its praise to be readily transferred from one 
subject to another: from temporal ruler, to Sufi master, and even to religious figures (2006b, 470-1). For 
example, Naim reports that Ghalib changed the name of the subject within a gasīdah from Amjad ‘Ali Sah 
to Vājid Alī Sah Amjad, after the latter’s succession (1992, 268). This ambiguity within the tradition of 
classical Persianate poetry, argues Hyder, allowed for poets like Ghalib to be appropriated by Progressive 
Marxist poets from the early twentieth century. 
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Urdu poets (khātimah šu arā-e urdū kā), implying that they had raised Urdu poetry to an 
unsurpassable peak. The reason for this, Āzād argues, is not merely these poets” mastery 
of Urdu poetry, but rather the absence of patrons with suitable wealth and taste to 
cultivate such poetic mastery again. The logical presupposition of Azad's argument is the 
idea that great art is directly contingent on great patronage. 

While there have been few serious studies of patronage for Urdu literature, 
Naim's studies of the patrons of the Urdu poet Mir Tagī Mir in the late eighteenth century 
are a model for further work (1992; 19993). The example of the Urdu poet Mir Tagī Mir 
(1723?-1810), who was among the most celebrated gazal writers in Delhi during this 
period, illustrates many of the features of literary patronage outlined in this section. Mir 
gained some repute as a poet in his early twenties and became a client of a succession of 
increasingly powerful patrons in Delhi. In later life he migrated to Lucknow to to seek the 
patronage of Navāb Asafu'd Daulah (r. 1775-97). Naim finds that in his relationships 
with patrons, Mir was not merely expected to compose poetry, but fulfilled a number of 
other roles such as teacher, ambassador, and nadim (boon companion). As a nadim, Mir 
was expected to keep his patron company, and have a limitless supply of couplets and 
amusing stories at hand for his patron's entertainment. As both poet and boon 
companion, Mir enjoyed a greater intimacy with his patrons and a status much higher 
than the painters of the karkhanah mentioned by Beach or the bhànd musicians described 
by Erdman. 

Naim has documented Mir's alignment, in rather rapid succession, with patrons 


on different sides of the political faction at the Mughal court in the mid-1700s, and 
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illustrated how Mīr's success was directly tied to the fortunes of his patrons and the 


shifting political climate.'”' 


Mir's first patron was Riayat Khan, a close relative of 
Muhammad Šāh's vazir (minister). Mir entered his service in 1748 while in his mid- 
twenties, but this relationship was to last only a few months, however, as the vazir was 
shortly killed in battle shortly thereafter. The emperor himself died that year, to be 
succeeded by his son, Ahmad Sah (r. 1748-54). The ascension of Ahmad Sah also 
bolstered the power and influence of both his mother, Qudsiah Begam, and Javid Khan, 
who wielded great power at the court for a time. Javid Khan, whose patronage for 
marsiyah reciters and Shi i ritual will be discussed in the following section, emerged as a 
prominent patron of literature in general. By the end of 1748, Mir Tagī Mir counted 
himself among the clients attached to Javid Khan’s household. Although Mir’s position 
was relatively secure, it was to be short lived, as Javid Khan was assassinated in 1752 by 
his rival Safdarjang. Mir, not bound by special loyalty to his murdered patron, next 
accepted the patronage of Safdarjang’s divan. 

The story of Mir’s search for patrons would be filled with such twists and turns, 
some caused by politics, and others by Mir’s own sensitive temperament and self-regard. 
In his autobiography, Mir writes that he broke from his first patron, Ri āyat Khan, 
because the latter requested Mir to teach his verses to a musician: 

One moonlit night, a young singer was performing before the Khan on the terrace. 

When the Khan saw me, he said, ‘Mir Sahib, please teach this boy a few rekhta 

verses of yours so that he might properly set them in [the mode of] basta and sing 

[for me].’ I replied, ‘I cannot possibly do that.’ He said, “Please, for my sake.’ 


Since I was dependent upon him I had to obey, and I taught the boy five rekhta 
couplets. But it sat heavy on my delicate nature and, after a few days, I took to 





154 See Naim (1999a & 1999b, 167-75). 
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staying at home. The Khan sent kind messages but I didn't go, and gave up my 
position [in his household]. (Naim 1999b, 72) 


This anecdote illustrates the relations between patron and client, the negotiation of the 
expectations of both sides, and how this power dynamic could be further complicated by 
the hierarchy governing the status of different clients. Mir considers his patron's request 
to teach the young singer an affront to his status as a celebrated rekhtah poet specializing 
in gazal, and his sense of dignity leads him to break with his patron. Underlying this 
tension is the hierarchy that distinguishes high status poets, such as Mir, from low status 
entertainers like the singer in this episode. At the patron's insistence, Mir acquiesces, but 
for Mir this breach of etiquette justifies breaking with his patron. Mir's disobedience 
indicates an emerging hierarchy where, for the time being at least, poets who specialized 
in genres adopted from Persian, such as the gazal, were at the apex. 

I suggest that Mir's example illustrates the special status of master poets relative 
to other artists. In their capacity as nadims, poets were involved in a close personal 
relationship with their patrons, and were expected to observe the polished manners of this 
status. The offering of praise-poetry can also be seen as a somewhat unique act within 
cultural patronage, because these poems were presented with the expectation of initiating 
a gift exchange modeled on the grammar of the khil at ceremony. Given poets’ relatively 
special status among artists, their facility with Persian language and associations with the 
cosmopolitan literary culture, as well as their personal companionship with patrons, the 


system of literary patronage bears elements of both political and cultural patronage. 
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3) Patronage for Marsiyah in Delhi, circa 1732-54 

In the previous section I have outlined patterns of political, culture, and literary 
patronage in order to provide a context for understanding the relationship between 
patronage and the marsiyah tradition, and how this relationship changed over time during 
the period of this study. The remainder of this chapter will be an examination of three 
historical moments at different stages in this development. For each of these examples, I 
will consider how the patterns of patronage that I highlighted above help illuminate the 
relationship between patrons and marsiyah poets, their motivations and their status, and 
how this relationship was shaped by the socio-political trends of each period. My 
intention in examining these three stages is to trace the interplay between systems of 
patronage and developments in the wider Urdu literary culture as it came to take on the 
character of a cosmopolitan literary culture. 

In the middle of the 1700s, Delhi's poets and intellectuals were engaged in a 
project to appropriate the local vernacular as the basis for a budding vernacular literary 
culture that shared many of the characteristics identified by Pollock; namely, the support 
of the imperial court, localized cultural-spatial concerns, a community of likeminded 
poets and audience, and an identity shaped by and created in opposition to Persian, the 
cosmopolitan literary culture of the time. From my discussion of patterns of patronage in 
previous sections, we would likewise expect patrons to express their personal and 
political concerns through their support of Delhi's vernacular literary culture. We should 


expect to find patrons keen to demonstrate their refined literary taste, and identify direct 
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and indirect motivations for this patronage. Finally, we should expect to find patronage at 
work in creating a hierarchy of poets in this fledgling literary community. 

In this section, I consider patronage for marsiyah and Shi i institutions in Delhi 
circa 1732-54. In the examples of patronage for the marsiyah tradition that follow, I 
argue that we find a somewhat limited group of patrons from the Mughal nobility 
engaged in patronage for Shii institutions. Due to the factionalism and the sectarian 
rivalries at the court during this period, support for Shi'ism and ritual life was limited to a 
relatively small group of patrons and bound to their power at the court as it rose and fell. 
Marsiyah poets also seem to have been on the fringes of the circle of rekhtah poets whose 
system of patronage and literary culture was closely modeled on that of Persian court 
poets. Instead, marsiyah poets are dismissed as "inept poets" and reciters as "inept 


, 


singers,” a stigma that would shadow the marsiyah tradition into the early nineteenth 
century. 

The decades following Aurangzeb's death in 1707 was a period of extreme 
political instability and infighting at the Mughal court, with a series of ill-equipped 
emperors struggling with the empire's fiscal crisis and unable to assert their authority 
over factions of nobles. The relatively long reign of Muhammad Sah (r. 1719-48) offered 
some stability, but he was also unable to stem the factionalism of the court and 
consolidate leadership of the empire. The consequence of these decades of negligence 


was that empire's military and administrative dominance was becoming increasingly 


circumscribed, leaving the emperor with little practical influence outside Delhi. 
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One aspect of the factionalism at the Mughal court was a growing divide between 
nobles who traced their hereditary roots to Central Asia, known as Tūrānīs, versus those 
whose families had migrated from Persia, known as Irānīs. These ethnic divisions among 
the Mughal nobility were shadowed by a sectarian cast, with Tūrānīs and Irānīs being 
affiliated with Sunni and Shi'a Islam respectively. As discussed earlier, the Mughals, 
ruling a population that was religiously heterogeneous and in which Muslims were a 
minority, had taken an inclusive approach to religion, incorporating communities of 
various faiths and sects into all levels of their administration, despite their patronage of 
Sufi institutions and identification with the Tūrānī Sunni heritage of their Timurid 
ancestry. This ethnic and religious inclusivity was a hallmark of Mughal rule, but these 
divisions would began to reemerge in the early eighteenth century, and would become an 
organizing principle for the dueling factions at the court striving for power over a 
succession of ill-equipped emperors. 

Whereas it was common for Mughal patrons to construct and support mosques 
and Sufi shrines, it seems that patronage of such public institutions for Shi'ism was a 
rarity, especially within the walled city of Shahjahanabad. Given the threat of sectarian 
violence, there is record of certain Shii nobles practicing tagiyah (dissimulation) during 
this period. And although in general Shi'as seemed to identify with their faith quite 
openly and without repercussions, there is evidence that some patrons and devotees 
preferred to observe the commemorative rituals in honor of the martyrs of Karbala in 
private. In his introduction to Karbal Katha, Fazl ‘Ali Fazlī cites the Arabic hadith, 


"dissimulation is the way of our faith and the faith of our ancestors," and writes that he 
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had recited the Rauzatu s suhadā in Persian and later his own Karbal Katha in Hindi in a 
majlis that convened in a “hidden house.” The identity of Fazlī's patron, who would 
customarily be lauded in such literary prologues, is referred to merely as “the venerable 
one" (giblah-gāh) (Fazlī 1965, 37). Unfortunately the precise date of Fazli's introduction, 
and the period of the majlis he describes, is obscured by the fact that the text was 
originally composed in 1732 and later revised in 1748; during this period the threat of 
sectarianism had waxed and waned with the fortunes of different factions at the court. 

In other periods in Delhi, Shi'i ritual was practiced openly and patronized by 
figures at the court. For example, an important patron of Shi'i institutions was Javid 
Khan, a eunuch who once managed the harem servants as naib nazir, as well as the 
estates of the emperor's wife Qudsiah Begam (Sarkar [1932] 2008, 1: 167). Jāvid Khan 
was given the title Vavāb Bahādur after Ahmad Sah’s accession in 1748, and appointed 
as the superintendent of the dīvān-e khās and the overseer of the intelligence department. 
Javid Khan held great influence during Ahmad Sah’s rule, who eventually referred 
official matters to Javid Khan, much to the consternation of the high-born and hereditary 
nobility. Matters came to a head when Safdarjang, the vazir (chief minister) and sūbedār 
(governor) of Avadh had Javid Khan assassinated in 1752, after claiming to uncover a 
conspiracy that Javid Khan had plotted against him. 

With the death of the emperor Muhammad Šāh in 1748, Qudsiah Begam, the 
mother of the new emperor, Ahmad Sah, emerged as perhaps the most prominent patron 


of Shi i institutions in Delhi, as well as one of the most powerful political figures in the 


155 Jāvid Khān was mentioned above as one of Mir Tagī Mir's important early patrons. For Jāvid Khān's 
role in politics and his subsequent assassination, see Sarkar ([1932] 2008, 1:167-86). 
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capital. Oudsiah Begam's marriage to the Mughal emperor was controversial, because 


she was previously a tavāif (courtesan) known as Udham Bāī.!* 


Qudsiah Begam's 
reputation is much maligned in the court histories of this period, due to her lowly birth 
and her attempts to influence the business of the empire in place of her apparently hapless 
son. Nevertheless Qudsiah Begam came to assume a powerful role in the capital, 
especially after her son's accession. 

As a patron for the architecture at Sah-e mardān, Qudsiah Begam was exercising 
one of the few public expressions traditionally available to Mughal women. From as early 
as Babur's reign, Mughal women had fostered a tradition of managing and developing 
properties, as well as financing and designing new architectural projects, often religious 
or altruistic in nature, such as mosques, tombs, gardens, bazars, public baths, and rest- 


157 
houses. 


In following in the tradition of women patrons from the Mughal family such as 
Jahānārā and Zinatu'n Nisà (described above), Qudsiah Begam's patronage at Šāh-e 
mardan was not unusual; but her patronage of the site was unique in its Shi'i orientation, 
and the scale of her projects suggests that the site's popularity was on the rise during 
Ahmad Sah’s reign, and that Delhi’s devotees practiced an increasingly public expression 
of the commemorations of the martyrs of Karbala during this period. 

Qudsiah Begam funded the construction of several buildings in Delhi, including 


the prominent Golden Mosque within the walls of Shahjahanabad. Outside the city's 


walls in the vicinity of today's "Alī Ganj, Qudsiah Begam supported the construction of a 





156 Jadunath Sarkar's unflattering account of Qudsiah Begam is the fullest to date ([1932] 2008, 1:166-9). 
For a critique of Sarkar's treatment, see Anjum (1988, 152). 
157 For examples, see Ziad (2002, 55-56). 
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number of structures in the Sáh-e mardān complex. Sah-e mardān (King of men), is a title 
of the first Shi' i Imam, Alī ibn Abt Talib, and refers to an impression of the Imam's 
footprint brought from Arabia and housed at the site on the outskirts of Delhi. The 
earliest evidence from this site suggests that it was originally a cemetery associated with 
the Shi'a from at least the sixteenth century, where devotees were buried near the shrine 
to be endowed with its sanctity. A few graves at the site date to Aurangzeb's reign in 
second half of the seventeenth century, but these inscriptions do not mention Šāh-e 
mardān or the footprint. '?* The clearest indication that the site had special significance to 
the Shi a is the case of Mahabat Khan, the subedār of the Deccan during Jahangir's reign. 
He had been a convert to Shi'ism, and upon his death his body was carried from 
Burhanpur to Delhi in order to be buried at Šāh-e mardān in 1634-5 (1044 H.), as 
indicated by his will. ^? 

By the eighteenth century, the Šāh-e mardān complex had also become a place of 
gathering to commemorate the martyrs of Karbala during the month of Muharram. 
Processions would terminate here and ta ziyahs (replicas of the tombs of the Shii 
Imams) were buried at an adjoining field designated the “Karbala” ground. The patronage 
of distinctively Shi'i institutions like Sah-e mardān would have carried a measure of 
political significance in mid-eighteenth century Delhi. During Ahmad Šāh's reign, 
Qudsiah Begam's patronage was responsible for the construction of a number of 
prominent structures at Šāh-e mardān. An inscription on the gateway leading to the 


gadam šarīf, reads: 


158 See Archeological (1916-22, 2:196, 2:208). 
159 See Archeological (1916-22, 2:198-9). 
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In the auspicious reign of Ahmad Shah Bahadur, ... the building of the fort, the 

Majliskhana, the mosgue and the tank was completed in one year, according to 

the orders of Her Highness Navab Qudsiya Sahiba Zamaniya, under the 

supervision of Navab Bahadur Jawid Khan Sahib ... 1164 (1750-1 A.D.)!9? 

Later additions to the Šāh-e mardàn complex continued in the nineteenth century and 
would include a tank (hauz) for the gadam sarif a naqqarah-khanah (lit. drum-house, 
1815) and a larger imambarah (1808-9). An inscription on the edge of the tank is a 
chronogram yielding the date 1173 H. (1759-60 C.E.).'*' It has been debated whether this 
date refers to the construction of the tank, the installation of the gadam šarīf in its current 
place, or even the establishment of Sah-e mardān. In 'Asāru's sanādīd, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khān used this inscription to date the dargāh itself, claiming that Qudsiah Begam had 
received the gadam šarīf and established Šāh-e mardān herself in 1759-60. Although 
this account remains persistent, the description of Sah-e mardān in Muraqqa -e Delhi 
makes it clear that the complex and the gadam šarīf were both well-established prior to 
1740. 

Dargah Quli Khan visited Sah-e mardān during his stay in Delhi and his 
description in Muraqqa -e Delhi documents the rituals that he witnessed at the complex. 
In 1739, Khān, a noble from Golkonda who was himself a marsiyah poet, accompanied 
an emissary of the Nizam Asaf Jàhi I to Delhi in the role of court historian, where he 


would stay for several months. Khàn was fascinated with Delhi's literary, artistic, and 


religious figures, and set about recording descriptions of these personalities in a tazkirah 


160 Translation and original Persian given in Archeological (1916-22, 2:195). For Qudsiah Begam's 
patronage of architecture, see Asher (1992a, 302-5) and Goetz (1952). 

161 See Archeological (1916-22, 2:200-201). 

162 See Anjum (2003b, 1:324-5) Khān's dates for this passage appear to be incorrect. See also 
Archeological (1916-22, 2:195-210). 
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(biographical dictionary) that is today best known by the title Muragga -e Delhi (An 
Album of Delhi). Khan describes the scene at Sah-e mardān during the thirteenth day of 
Muharram: 

The 13th day of Muharram being the day of the pilgrimage of Hazrat Khamis-e 

Aal-e-'Aba the people gather and perform the rituals of mourning with full 

customs and traditions in the house of the heavenly abode. There is no living 

being who does not get the felicitations of this day. The conveyances of the 
nobles and the plebians crowd the place narrowing it [road] as small as the eye of 
an ant. Traders adorn their shops and carry out a brisk trade. For the faithful ones 
there is a chauki khana and it is here that the reciters sing mangabat in loud, 
piercing and melancholic tones and qasidas to get the mandate of salvation from 

His threshold, attributed with miracles. [Verse fragment:] “If you desire the next 

world then perform pilgrimage here.” (Shekhar and Chenoy 1989, 4-5) 

From Khān's description it appears that Sah-e mardān was quite popular during this 
period, assuming the form of a lively festival, and that some permanent structures, such 
as the caukī-khānah, had been constructed especially for ritual commemorations, such as 
the recitation of poetry. 

In addition to this description of the Sah-e mardān complex, Muragga -e Delhi 
provides entries for ten marsiyah reciters. It is clear from these entries that there were 
several asurkhānahs (shrines for commemoration of Shii martyrs, i.e. imāmbārah) in 
the area in addition to Šāh-e mardān, and that the preeminent marsiyah reciters were 
engaged to perform at multiple majālis. The only asurkhānah that is mentioned by name 
is that of Javid Khān. With respect to patronage, this collection of entries is notable for 
the number of marsiyah reciters with links to Javid Khan; the marsiyah reciter Mir Lutf 
"Alī Khan, for example, is said to be the “principal organizer in the Ashur-Khana of 


Javed Khan" (ibid., 66), while Mir Darviš Husain is said to be in the service of Javid 


Khan and to receive his patronage (ibid., 72). 
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Another aspect of marsiyah reciters and their patrons that emerges from Khān's 
descriptions in Muragga -e Delhi is their close association with music and musicians. It 
is evident that their style of recitation featured melodies associated with particular rāgas 
(musical modes), and the melodies and rhythms (āhang) of their recitations had profound 
effects on the commemorative assemblies. For example, Mir Abdu 1 lāh is said to recite 
marsiyahs: 


... in such a melancholic way that the laments and wails of the mourners reach a 
high pitch. his style of tender rehearsal [of the initial verse] is worthy of mention 


and has a soul-wrecking impact. ... The great musicians are unanimous in their 
opinion that a superior elegist with a rhythmic voice such as his [Mir Abdullah] 
has never been heard before. ... Many people, including the kalawants and 


qawwals gather at his residence to imbibe the art of recitation of elegies. (Shekhar 
and Chenoy 1989, 68) 


Here Khān's focus is trained on the musical aspects of Mir Abdu 1 lah's recitation and 
its effect on the assemblies, an art which had reached such proficiency that he had 
admirers and students from outside of the circle of marsiyah reciters, including musicians 
from the court (kalavants) and Sufi shrines (gavvāls). This connection to the community 
of musicians is not incidental; in fact, many of the marsiyah reciters mentioned by Khan 
seemed to have earned their livelihood as musicians most of the year. In Khan's 
descriptions of marsiyah poets he often mentions the musicality of their recitations, 
praising them for their rhythmic and melodic sense, and even their purely musical 
exposition, or ālāp. Likewise, in many manuscripts that I consulted from this period, each 
marsiyah bears the name of a corresponding rāga (musical mode), suggesting that 
marsiyah recitation during this period was based on the formal melodic structures 


dictated by rāga. 
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There seems to have been close interactions between marsiyah poets and 
musicians as well. We have just seen that the home of the marsiyah poet Mir ‘Abdu’! lah 
was a meeting place for musicians. In their associations with music, marsiyah poets were 
also the subjects of scandal in Mughal Delhi; so we read that the marsiyah poet, Jani 
Hajjam, was often invited to the parties of nobles to sing khayāl, and was said to have 
squandered a fortune on his fondness for music and drink (ibid., 73). Despite the 
association between music and scandal, these accounts are important in light of a 
centuries' old debate over the question of music's permissibility for pious Muslims. Here 
we find that recitation styles with musical features like raga and alap were not only 
permitted in ritual contexts, but were effective in moving devotees to tears. Marsiyah 
poets could support their position in favor of music with the content of their verses and 
the power of their recitations. 

In marsiyah poets' close associations with music and musicians, as well as 
scandal, their public images resembled that of other poets. The prototypical image of the 
poet in Persianate traditions, especially those who compose gazals, is of someone ruled 
by an obsessive infatuation with a beloved, and driven to ignore propriety and wander 
nightly through the alleyways disheveled, intoxicated, and lovesick. In Urdu one might 
call this persona "asiq mizāj, the nature of a true lover, and stories of the exploits of such 
true lovers-turned-poets are widespread, and are the standard subject of the gazal genre 
itself. Something of the āšig mizāj is found in the gossip about marsiyah poets from 
Muraqqa -e Delhi. There the 'asiq mizāj exploits of marsiyah poets appear alongside 


accounts of the same poets' pious and dignified bearing in the ritual assemblies. For the 
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marsiyah poets of Muraqqa -e Delhi, it seems there was no great sense of incompatibility 
between the personas of the 'asiq mizāj and the marsiyah poet. 

As I have discussed in previous chapters, in collections of marsiyah from the time 
of Muragga -e Delhi there is an immense variety in form, content, and language, which 
suggests that poets experimented widely to find a suitable framework for marsiyah. In the 
hierarchy of Delhi's nascent Urdu literary circle, the highest ranks were occupied by 
poets who specialized in the gazal, a genre of love poetry. The form and content of the 
Urdu gazal were modeled on the Persian gazal tradition, and Urdu poets enjoyed the 
prestige of following the Persian masters. But for marsiyah, Persian offered few formal 
models and literary heroes to emulate. The lack of a strong marsiyah tradition in Persian 
no doubt contributed to the low estimation of marsiyah early on, but it would allow poets 
great freedom as they experimented with the very fundamentals of the genre. Few Urdu 
gazal poets, bearing the burden of the Persian tradition, would presume to alter their own 
genre so brazenly. 

Despite the efforts of this generation to craft marsiyah’s form and language, some 
of their early efforts are admittedly simple and roughly hewn. Given this, along with the 
lack of ties to the Persian cosmopolitan literary culture, one understands why a general 
stigma was long attached to the genre, with poets often dismissive of marsiyah, a 
sentiment expressed with the saying, bigrā sa ir, marsiyah-go, bigrā gavayya, marsiyah 
khvān, that is, an inept poet turns to composing marsiyah and an inept singer turns to 
reciting marsiyah. The sting of this adage lies in the verb bigarnā, which McGregor 


defines variously as *to be spoiled, to deteriorate, to fail, to be bungled, to be corrupted, 
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to be damaged” ([1993] 1997, 730). It is worth noting that the general sense of the verb 
bigarnā is that the state of its subject has transformed from better to worse, which is not 
conveyed by the translation “inept.” Moreover, bigarnā is used to describe a range of 
physical, emotional, and moral states, so that the English sentences, “The food that was 
left out in the sun went bad,” “The man became upset,” “The boy's habits were adversely 
affected by the hoodlums’ company,” and “My French has deteriorated over the years,” 
could all be translated into Hindi with bigarnā. Still, the implications of this adage are 
plain enough: composers and reciters of marsiyah are substandard in the art of poetry and 
music, and shunned from these arts as second rate. 

Like so many anecdotes from the oral tradition surrounding early Urdu literary 
culture, this particular adage seems to have been first recorded in Ab-e hayāt (1880), 
where Azad mentions the saying in the context of the attitude towards the genre that 
prevailed prior to the accomplishments of Avadh’s marsiyah poets (Pritchett 2001, 104, 
155, 304).!6 A marked stigma associated with marsiyah poets seems to have been 
common until the early nineteenth century; for example, as Mirza Qatil in his Haft 
tamāšā (1815) highlights a bias against marsiyah poets in his description of the attitudes 
of nobles towards those employed in more menial occupations: 

. among Muslims, those in menial occupations (razil pesah) such as servants, 
water-carriers, elephant-keepers, perfume-sellers, bakers, and confectionaries, etc. 
are considered debased (pājī) ... If an elite person (sarīf) receives a mansab 
(rank) of even ten rupees a month, he will not find it suitable to have any relations 
with an elephant-keeper with a salary of five hundred rupees per month. So what 


is to be said of water-carriers and others employed in the markets (bazari). Some 
nobles (amir) even consider marsiyah-reciters to be unworthy of being seated in 





163 The saying was quoted later by Sharar as well (1975, 83, 215). 
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their assemblies except during the month of Muharram. Most elites consider this 
profession to be improper (ma yūb). (my translation; Qatil 1968, 27-28) 


Like the marsiyah reciters described in Khān's Muraqqa -e Delhi, the bigrā šā ir adage 
and Qatil's account suggest an ambivalence towards those associated with the marsiyah 
genre. Although as the head of the commemorative assemblies these poets were granted 
the attention of people of all social ranks, and were praised for their ability to bring the 
masses to tears, outside of these ritual spaces and functions, marsiyah poets were deemed 
inept and second rate poets, and unfit to join literary gatherings that featured more 
prestigious genres. Instead, as Qatil implies, marsiyah poets were associated with the 
menial occupations of the marketplace. 

A similar sentiment is found in In$a Allah Khan In$a's Darya-e latāfat (1808), 
where he also disparages the marsiyah poets of his day: "These days most poets of 
Hindustan whose temperaments do not possess the power of verse have started to 


29 


compose marsiyahs out of a desire to receive benefit from tasteless nobles . (my 
translation; In$a 1988, 293).!6 Here Insa’s criticism of such gold-digging marsiyah poets 
resonates with the ambivalence towards literary patronage as a corrupting force 
mentioned earlier. The fact that poets would co-opt marsiyah as a genre that would attract 
such generous patrons suggests that by Insa’s day marsiyah’s status and relationship to 
patronage was in the midst of the transformation that will be the subject of the following 
section 


To sum up, in mid-1700s Delhi there was a limited group from the nobility 


interested in expressing a Shi 1 identity through patronage of Shi i ritual life: architecture, 





164 See also Malik (1977, 373) and Pritchett (2001, 304). 
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ritual, and marsiyah. Such patronage was focused on specific centers where majālis and 
other commemorative rituals were performed—sometimes in secret —and while such 
centers were evidently popular, especially when the Shi i affiliated nobility were in the 
ascendant, ritual life seems to have been relatively isolated. Likewise, marsiyah poets 
were closely associated with their place in ritual life, and seem to have been on the fringe 
of other literary circles, such as the rekhtah poets, who held more explicit literary 
ambitions. We find marsiyah poets had close associations with music and their personas 
reflect the ideals of the āšig mizāj poet. 

In this way, these marsiyah poets align closely to the characteristics of Pollock's 
vernacular literary culture, perhaps in its early stages. Although they have attracted some 
interest from the court, it has not become part of a widespread political project; rather 
marsiyah remains the concern of a sub-set of the nobility, addressed to a small 
community, and confined to a few scattered locations. Poets have chosen the local 
vernacular at least in part for the sake of expediency, addressing their compositions to the 
concerns and self-identification of the relatively small community gathered in Delhi's 
centers of Shi'i ritual. The cosmopolitan literary culture Persian does supply a rough 
model, as in the case of Fazli’s reworking of Rauzatu’s suhadà, demonstrating an 
imposed literariness. But patrons for marsiyah aim to project an identity through the 
vernacular literary culture, perhaps to demonstrate a break in communication and self- 
understanding, and throw up a challenge to the Mughal imperial tradition which had 


promoted Persian literary culture as part of its ideological program. 
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4) Patronage for Marsiyah in Navābī Avadh 

The civil war fought between rival factions of the Mughal court in 1753 was 
sparked in part by Safdarjang's assassination, the year before, of Javid Khan—the patron 
of Shi i ritual institutions featured above. The dueling factions in this war were organized 
mainly along sectarian lines, and Safdarjang’s rivals made prominent use of anti-Shi'i 
propaganda (Umar 1993, 179). By the following year, when the dust had settled, 
Safdarjang had been defeated and had retired to Avadh; the Mughal emperor Ahmad 
Sah—son of Qudsiah Begam—had been deposed, blinded, and imprisoned along with his 
mother; and ‘Alamgir II (r. 1754-9) had been installed as emperor by Safdarjang’s rivals, 
who would later institute bans on Shi'i ritual (Rizvi 1986, 2:304-5). Exacerbating the 
chaos of the Mughal court, periodically over the coming decades the Afghan Ahmad Sàh 
Abdālī, as well as Jats and Marāthās would continue to launch raids upon Delhi in which 
looting and massacres became regular occurrences. 

Given the violence and instability in Delhi, it is understandable that the mid- 
1700s also marks the beginning of an exodus of Delhi's poets and intellectuals who 
began to abandon the city during the coming decades. One of the earliest to leave Delhi 
was Khān-e Arzü (d. 1756), whose role as teacher and advisor to Delhi's vernacular 
poets, and intellectual champion of Indo-Persian was highlighted in earlier chapters. Arzü 
was followed by the great majority of Delhi's prominent vernacular poets: Sauda, Mir 
Zāhik and his son Mir Hasan (grandfather of Mir Anis) Mir Taqi Mir, Sikandar, 
Mushafi, Soz, Inšā, Jur at, and many others. Some, like Mir Taqi Mir—whose early 


experiences with patrons in Delhi were described above— would follow patrons into exile 
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during periods of particular instability and then attempt to return to Delhi (Naim 1999b, 
169-70). But most of Delhi's exiles would make their way east, never to return, 
eventually settling in the budding cultural centers of Avadh: Faizabad and Lucknow.!65 
The attraction of these centers was political stability and generous patrons of the arts 
from among the ruling class and nobility. Among these patrons were other immigrants 
from Delhi: Sulaimān Šikoh (1765-1838), the son of the exiled emperor Šāh Ālam II (r. 
1759-1806), would settle in Lucknow in 1788 and become an important patron of 
literature, especially for the immigrant poets from Delhi who specialized in gazal (Sadiq 
1984, 168).166 

But the main patrons for Delhi's exiled poets were the Navābs and their nobility. 
Faizabad, the capital of Suja‘u’d daulah (r. 1754-75), would continue to be an important 
center of culture into the nineteenth century thanks to the power and wealth of his widow, 
Bahū Begam (d. 1815). Šujā u'd daulah's son and successor, Āsafu d daulah (r. 1775- 
97)—who was estranged from his mother, Baht’ Begam—would move the capital to 
Lucknow in 1775, and sponsor an extensive program to construct palaces, mosques, and 
imāmbārahs (Rizvi 1986, 2:75-91). During Asafu'd daulah's reign, Lucknow would 
become a flowering center of culture and arts. The family of the Navābs had itself 
immigrated from Safavid Persia and was affiliated with Shi'ism. A major portion of 
Asafu'd daulah's patronage was directed towards the promotion of Shi'i institutions, such 


as the construction of imambarahs, the training of a class of religious scholars ( ulamā), 


165 Cole notes that this exodus from Delhi also included migrant laborers who worked on Lucknow's 
building projects (1988, 94-95). 

166 Farugi (2001, 181) gives the date of his departure from Delhi as 1884. Sulaimān Šikoh features 
prominently throughout Azad's Ab-e hayāt; for examples, see Pritchett (2001, 173, 229, 253, 260, 285). 
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and the organization of rituals in commemoration of the martyrs of Karbala, such as 
majālis and ta ziyah processions. 

In promoting a Shi'i identity for Avadh, Āsafu d daulah was no doubt publicizing 
his growing political and cultural independence from the Mughal empire. Yet in these 
efforts, Juan Cole has argued, Asafu'd daulah and his nobility were engaged in a much 
more ambitious ideological project in which Shi'i institutions—and participatory rituals 
in particular—were employed as a method to “integrate ... the nawabi cities’ diverse and 
growing populations" (1988, 93). Although Shi'as were a small minority in Avadh, the 
inclusive nature of these rituals fostered a shared cultural orientation by accommodating 
the participation of Sunni Muslims and Hindus.!67 Ostensibly Shii ritual life—what Juan 
Cole calls “popular Shi'ism"—was promoted as an inclusive ideology for Avadh. As 
Cole writes: 

Widespread, though not universal, Sunnī and Hindu participation made Muharram 

rites trans-communal. ... Syncretism and cultural intermediaries, such as readers 

of elegiac poetry, helped create a Shī ī tinged traditional culture in a society 
where, among the popular classes, religious communal identity was still weak or 
at least not exclusivist in tone. ... Muharram rituals constituted a complex of 


practices carried out on a mass scale. These rituals were highly ambiguous, both 
in regard to vertical stratification among religious communities and in regard to 


horizontal stratification within the Shī ī grouping. Some of these practices, 
bearing an ecumenical aspect, were joined in by many Sunnis and Hindus. Others 
helped spread Shī ī ideals among the masses and promoted social networks 


among believers ... (Cole 1988, 117) 
This is not to obscure the fact that serious communal violence erupted periodically in 


Navābī Avadh, many cases apparently sparked by the ritual cursing of the early Caliphs 





167 Cole (1994, 233) estimates that 86% of the population of Navābī Avadh were Hindu. 
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(tabarrā).!6$ Yet such cases were relatively rare, and the ideal of accommodation 
continued to the final days of the dynasty. Navāb Vājid 'Ali Šāh (r. 1847-56), for 
example, is said to have appointed Sunnis in his administration in prominent positions, 
even as managers of the royal imambarahs (Sharar 1975, 75). He is also remembered to 
have declared, *Of my two eyes, one is Shia and the other is Sunni" (ibid., 74). 

Recently, Justin Jones has added nuance to Cole's argument. Jones proposes that 
the ambiguous and non-divisive form of Shi ism—as described by Cole—was effective 
in creating an inclusive, shared cultural ideal in Navābī Avadh due to Shii rituals’ 
associations with elite Muslim sarīf culture, rather than a narrowly defined sectarian 
identity. Jones summaries his argument here: 

In the Awadh region, as in other parts of South Asia, the historical links between 

Shi ism and state power meant that Shi ism maintained a profound influence on 

sharif Muslim life and society in general. In the Nawabi period, Shi'ism had 

existed as a particular Muslim subculture, a series of symbols, rituals and customs 
associated with the Muslim elite. It was linked to the project of governance, and 
inseparable from the cultural lives of many of those closest to the Nawabi court, 

regardless of their formal confession. The very different concept of the Shi'a as a 

separate, clearly defined religious minority community makes sense only against 

the background of colonial knowledge and the ‘politics of enumeration,’ by which 
the colonial administration. attempted from the 1870s-1880s to definitively 
classify India's population on the basis of homogeneous religious categories. 

(Jones 2011, 13) 

Avadh’s inclusive and communally ambiguous variety of Shi'ism—what Jones calls 


"marketplace Shi'ism"— was closely associated with the sarif culture of the Muslim elite 


such as the Navāb and nobility (ibid., 73-113). This prestige culture became an ideal to be 


168 For examples of sectarian violence in Navābī Avadh, see Ahmad (1971, 131), Ali ([1832] 1973, 52-53), 
Bayly (1985, 53, 56), Cole (1988, 49, 223-50), Llewellyn-Jones (1985, 210, 217 & 1993, 371-2), Pemble 
(1977, 20), and Wright (1980). 
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aspired to, yet remained flexible enough to accommodate the disparate ritual adaptations 
and interpretations of non-Shi as. According to Cole: 
Sunnis in Awadh genuinely loved and supported Husayn, and the tears they shed 
for the Prophet's grandson helped soften hardline Shi'1 attitudes toward them. 
Hindus commemorated Muharram as well, adopting Husayn as a god of death, his 
bloodstained horse and his severed head lifted aloft on Umayyad staves 
presenting no less terrible an aspect than Kali Durga with her necklace of skulls. 
(Cole 1988, 117)!69 
The use of Shi ism by the Navabs to foster a shared identity in Avadh, I suggest, is not 
unlike the way that the Mughals had earlier promoted the ideals of Persianate culture and 
a “corporate identity" to bring cultural and ideological cohesion to their own empire.!70 
We can see this connection between Shi'ism and the ideals of composite culture 
in one of Asafu'd daulah's earliest and most celebrated projects: the Asafi (or Bara) 
Imāmbārah complex, completed in 1791. According to a recent study by Hussein 
Keshani, this imāmbārah was envisioned as Lucknow’s signature work of royal 
architecture, designed on an immense scale and situated adjacent to the Navab’s main 
Macchi Bhava palace (2006). In considering the reasons for its construction, Keshani 
writes that the construction of the Asafr Imāmbārah was: 
... part of Asaf al-Dawla's successful bid to assert his authority while under the 
shadow of his mother and British Indian imperialism ... The Great Imambara 
complex was both a response to a political crisis and an effective instrument in 


transforming public perception to make Asaf al-Dawla appear more autonomous. 
(ibid., 246) 





169 To Cole's comments on Sunni participation of the commemorative rituals, one should add tafzili (lit. 
exalting), a devotional tradition revering the Imam ‘Ali and his family. For this tradition, see Rizvi (1986, 
2:243), who writes: ^"... the Tafzilliyya Sunnis ... acknowledge the political and administrative 
achievements of Prophet Muhammad’s first three successors but consider Imam "Alī as superior to them 
and for that matter to all other companions of the Prophet Muhmmad.” 

170 Tt should be pointed out that in its ability to accommodate religious difference, Shi'ism was in no way 
unique among devotional traditions of South Asian Islam. Court traditions such as darbar and Sufi 
traditions such as /angar were likewise sites that welcomed diversity. 
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In the popular imagination, the story behind its construction, as told by Sharar below, is a 
favorite part of the city's lore: 
In 1784 there was a famine in Avadh and even the well-to-do of the town were 
starving. At that difficult time, the work of building the Imam Bara was started in 
order to alleviate the sufferings of the population. As the better class people 
considered it beneath their dignity to work as labourers, the construction was 
carried on by night, as well as by day, and the impoverished and starving gentry 
of the town came in the darkness of the night to join with the labourers and work 
with the aid of torches. The Navab had entered upon the construction of the 
building from sincere religious motives and, in the same way, the people threw 
themselves into the work with immense energy and feeling. The result was the 
creation of an edifice of the most imposing grandeur and matchless character, the 
like of which could be found nowhere else. (Sharar 1975, 47) 
Keshani has raised considerable doubts about the historical accuracy of this legend (2006, 
233); nevertheless, I propose that this story illustrates the self-understanding of the 
origins of Avadh's culture entwined with the city's architectural centerpiece. Here 
Asafu'd daulah undertakes an immense architectural project for a building designed for 
Shi i ritual and, no doubt, to enhance his status and prestige. But through his patronage of 
this Shi‘i institution, Asafu'd daulah brings together his diverse population who work 
together as a unified community on the basis of their ties to the Navab, a community that 
transcends divisions of class and religious identity. 
The Āsafī Imambarah was only one of the first of thousands of imāmbārahs to be 
constructed in Lucknow and Faizabad over the next century, as patronage of these 
structures became popular and conspicuous symbols of Avadh's Shi'i culture that were 


supported and appropriated by a cross-section of Avadh's patrons (Cole 1988, 96). And 


so patrons of imambarahs included nobles and merchants, Sunni and Hindus; today many 
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imambarahs in Lucknow are still known by the name of their original patrons.!7! Cole 
argues that the function of these imambarahs extended well beyond ritual 
commemoration; they became spaces for the formation of new social and religious 
networks. 


The development of the imambarah as an architectural form under the patronage 


of the nawabi court and courtiers provided a crucial meeting place for Shi'is. The 

Shī ī community, previously scattered and reticent, could now come out in public 

to commemorate the death of its Imams. Although the notable classes met in 

salons in any case, Shī ī tradespeople and laborers might otherwise have had no 
place to make on another's acquaintance. The imāmbārahs and smaller buildings, 
as well as the homes of believers, became centers of new Shī ī social networks 

and places where displaced Sunnis and Hindus could adopt Shi ism. (ibid., 98) 
Patronage for Shi'i institutions like the imāmbārah helped bring into being new 
communities that formed around Avadh's emerging cultural identity. 

The wives of the Navābs and nobility exercised a great deal of power and agency 
in Avadh as patrons, which extended to ritual life as well. In Faizabad, Suja‘u’d daulah‘’s 
widow, Bahū Begam (d. 1815), was an important patron of majālis and other rituals.!72 
Besides these more established rituals, women were instrumental in introducing novel 
elements, some of which appear to be influenced by Hindu practices. For example, 
Bad$ah Begam, wife of Gaziu'd din Haidar (r. 1814-27), is said to have observed the 
chhati or sixth day celebration of the twelfth Imam's birthday, and to have kept eleven 


Sayyid girls in her palace whom she called achhooti (lit. not to be touched). She 


considered these girls to represent the wives of the eleven Imāms, and would pay the girls 


171 For more on imāmbārahs and their patrons, see Cole (1988, 115-7), Das (1991 & 2008), and Tandan 
(2001). 

172 Sharar (1975, 148) highlights her patronage of the soz tradition. For more on Bahü Begam and her role 
as patron, see Fisher (1998), Barnett (1998), and Hoey ([1888-9] 2004). 
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respect with “the most costly apparel and the most delicious food and... all they desired" 
(Ahmad [1938] 1977, 6-7). Her son, Nasiru' din Haidar (r. 1737-42), would later continue 
this tradition, himself donning women's attire and assuming the role of a mother enacting 
the birth of each Imam (ibid., 11). While such novel rituals were likely confined to the 
palace, Bādšāh Begam was also instrumental in extending the mourning period from only 
the first ten days of Muharram, to the 20" of Safar, making a period of forty days 
(cihalum). Because marriages and other festivals were not permitted during this period, 
however, this policy became unpopular among non-Shi' as, and was finally revoked 
through the intervention of the British Resident (ibid., 13-14).!73 

With the public and widespread promotion of Shii institutions in Avadh, 
marsiyah poets also became recipients of patronage and enjoyed ties to the wealthy and 
powerful. In their promotion of marsiyah poets and exiled poets from Delhi, Navābī 
Avadh began to take on many of the characteristics of a hybrid cosmopolitan-vernacular 
literary culture as theorized by Sheldon Pollock."^ Rather than marsiyah being the 
concern of a limited section of the Mughal court and confined to isolated ritual spaces as 
in Delhi, in Avadh marsiyah recitation became part of an extensive project to project the 
ideals of the Navābs in high-profile rituals that were inclusive and accommodating of 
difference. The Navābs continued to assert their independence in Avadh, culminating the 
dynasty's formal break with the Mughal empire as marked by the coronation as emperor 
of Gaziu'd din Haidar in 1819. The Navābs promotion of Shi'i institutions generally, and 


marsiyah specifically likewise reflects a break in their communication and self- 


173 For more on Bādšāh Begam, see Cole (2002b, 144-6). 
17^ See discussion in Chapter One. 
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understanding with Mughal imperial, cosmopolitan culture. Through marsiyah's ties to 
the patronage and the state-building efforts of the Navābs, the genre addressed and helped 
effect a localized community as part of the wider Urdu literary culture that had come into 
its own in Avadh. 

Along with patronage in support of its role in ritual life, in literary circles 
marsiyah’s status was transformed from a genre for “inept poets," to one practiced and 
lauded by Urdu's literary masters. Even rekhtah poets, exiled from Delhi, who had 
earned acclaim for adapting genres like the gazal into Urdu, now began to compose some 
marsiyahs as well. In the collected works of Sauda, Mir Taqi Mir, and many others from 
this generation of poets, there are sections containing marsiyahs, most likely dating to the 
period after they had settled in Avadh.!75 Aspiring poets who chose to specialize in 
marsiyah now became students of the famous teachers of the gazal tradition. For 
example, Khalīg and Zamir, the most famous marsiyah poets of their generation, were 
both students of Mushafī (Adīb 1966, 33; Kašmīrī 1981, 398). 

The growing status of marsiyah poets in both religious and literary circles would 
reach its zenith with Mir Anis (1803-74) and Mirza Dabir (1803-75), who would later be 
credited by scholars for bringing the Urdu marsiyah to its aesthetic refinement. It would 
be difficult to overstate the acclaim today for Anis and Dabīr among aficionados of Urdu 
literature; even during their own day Anis and Dabir received extraordinary praise from 
outside the marsiyah tradition. For example, in his biography of Mirza Ghalib, Hali 


writes that Ghalib was once challenged to compose a marsiyah in Urdu. Widely 





175 See discussion in Chapter Four. 
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acknowledged as a master of the Urdu gazal, Ghalib composed just three stanzas before 
giving up and conceding that, 

“I am not a man of this field. This is those peoples’ share [hissah] who have spent 

their lives in this valley. I would need another life to reach their level. Therefore 

please forgive me and excuse me from your service.” (my translation; Nagvī 

2003, 113) 
Hali adds that, *He [1.e. Ghalib] would say that marsiyah poets in India to equal Anis and 
Dabir have never been seen before, and will never be seen again" (my translation; 
ibid.).!76 

In his influential history of Urdu literature, Ab-e hayāt (1880), Muhammad 
Husain Āzād would likewise consider Anis and Dabir to be the culmination of his 
teleological theory for the development of Urdu poetry, declaring the pair to be the "seal 
of Urdu poets" (Pritchett 2001, 104). Āzād attributed their accomplishments, in part, to 
the generosity and taste of their patrons, and blamed the lack of comparable poets in his 
own time to the collapse of traditional patronage.!77 In fact, the bigrā šā ir dismissal 
would become largely incomprehensible to later writers such as Sharar (1975, 83 & 215) 
and Āzād (Pritchett 2001, 104), and in the face of how marsiyah has been celebrated 
from the early nineteenth century to the present. This fact is reflected in a popular title for 
Ants: khudā-e sukhan, “the master of discourse" (Husain 1975a, 13). 


The decades leading up to 1856 witnessed the growing prominence of marsiyah 


and the rise to celebrity status by Anis and Dabir. Many descriptions of their majālis note 





176 For more on Ghalib's relationships with Anis and Dabīr, see Azurdah (2005, 107-10) and Mas'ūd 
(2002, 82). 

177 An early historian of Urdu literature in English, Bailey, would follow Azad in this assessment. “Elegiac 
epic poetry, the highest form of Urdu verse, reaches its culminating point in them" ([1932] 1977, 67). 
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the immense crowds that would gather to hear Anīs and Dabīr recite, some even drawn 
from the surrounding gasbahs. People were packed so tightly that “not even an ant could 
pass through,” and those who could not find space inside would spill over into the streets 
surrounding the imambarah (Mas ūd 1990b, 91-92). In Lucknow, entire markets and 
neighborhoods are said to have become deserted during a majlis that featured a recitation 
by Anīs or Dabīr (ibid., 91-94). Accounts of witnesses to these majālis also wonder at the 
effect of these poets' recitations upon the assemblies; many describe listeners falling 
unconscious, and bodies of the unconscious strewn across the floor at the conclusion of 
the recitation (ibid., 90). 

The stories of how poets came to compose marsiyah are a fascinating window on 
the changing personas of marsiyah poets. Khaliq (1768?-1844) was the son of Mir Hasan, 
a poet best known for his masnavī (romance) titled Sahru 1 bayan. Mir Hasan, in turn, 
was the son of Mir Zahik (lit. jester), known principally as a satirist as one might infer 
from his takhallus (pen-name). All three generations of this family composed marsiyahs 
as well. Although Khaliq also wrote gazals and was himself an important teacher of 
poetry in his day, by the early nineteenth century his fame rested on his marsiyahs and 
recitations (Adib 1966, 33-35). 

From the start, Mir Khaliq's temperament contained goodness and virtue. He 

spoke very little. One day at the mosque ... a gentleman asked, “Who is this 

youth?" The maulvi answered, “This is Mir Hasan’s son and his temperament for 
poetry is of the highest level." The gentleman laughed and said, “How about it, 
son? Have you received your father's inheritance or not? And have you also said 
something in the manner of [quotes verse fragment] 'she clinks her bangles 

together ...?’” Mir Khaliq looked at the ground, embarrassed, because this was a 

line from the masnavī of Mir Hasan [his father]. The maulvī saw that he was 


embarrassed and said, “No sir, why should he start reciting such verses? God 
willing, he'll compose marsiyahs and manāgib [i.e. eulogies of the Imams]." Mir 
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Khalīg was deeply affected by this. He went home and told his father the entire 
story. He said, “I won't compose gazals now, father; I will compose marsiyahs 
and salams." Mir Hasan said, "First devote sufficient practice to gazals, and then 
take another direction." But in his [Khaliq's] heart the matter was settled that he 
[Khaliq] would compose marsiyahs. (my translation; "Azīmābādī 1974a, 58). 
This rich anecdote illustrates how the ground beneath the marsiyah tradition had begun to 
shift, unsettling this family's literary heritage. While Khaliq's father and grandfather had 
acquired fame and patronage for their romantic and satirical verse, alongside their 
composition of marsiyah, here we are told that Khaliq's good and virtuous temperament 
leads him to be stricken with shame when the gentleman recites his father's verses, and to 
quit composing gazal in favor of the marsiyah, fulfilling the maulvi's prayer. 

Khaliq's contemporary and main rival among marsiyah poets was Mir Zamīr 
(17822-1855), who likewise began his poetic efforts with gazals. He came to marsiyah 
only by chance, but the story of his initiation to the genre was so extraordinary, that he 
would later document the experience in his Mazharu 1 *ajāib. In this account Zamir tells 
us that he was a gazal poet in his early life, but on one occasion, the organizer of a majlis 
was unable to find anyone to recite the marsiyah, so he invited Zamir to recite. After 
much convincing, Zamir agreed. During the majlis, Zamir fell unconscious as he was 
reciting, and when he awoke, Zamir was told of a miraculous vision that some had 
witnessed. Moved by this experience, Zamīr decided to try his hand at reciting marsiyah 
again, despite still being somewhat uncertain of his abilities. In a later majlis Zamir 
reports that his recitation affected everyone in the majlis so profoundly, that no one was 


willing to recite after him. Given this success, Zamir resolved to concentrate on marsiyah 


exclusively (Zamīr 1894, 14-17; Kashmiri 1981, 430-2). Zamir's account of how he 
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became a marsiyah poet includes a number of tropes that are freguently encountered in 
anecdotes about other marsiyah poets from this period, as in Khalīg's story above. These 
include the decision to give up other genres for the sake of marsiyah exclusively, and the 
cultivation of a pious persona. The poet Dilgīr (1781-1846), for example, is said to have 
tossed his collection of gazals (dīvān) into a lake to signal his break from composing 
gazals, and the beginning of his career as a marsiyah poet (Kašmīrī 1981, 471).!78 

It is clear that the genre has assumed a new status where the bigrā šā ‘ir dismissal 
of marsiyah poets as being inept no longer applies. As Khalīg and Zamīr begin to assume 
prominent roles in literary circles based on their accomplishments as marsiyah poets, 
they ostensibly reject the gazal and other genres that had once been considered 
prestigious, while continuing to incorporate elements of these genres with in their 
marsiyah compositions. In such anecdotes we see a further development in the status of 
marsiyah poets. As mentioned above, marsiyah poets had once been associated with 
music, drinking, and love affairs—in the tradition of the ‘Gsig mizāj persona of the gazal 
universe. From the turn of the nineteenth century, however, marsiyah poets began to 
distance themselves from such worldly pleasures, and adopt one-dimensionally pious 
personas. In a sense, this piety can been understood as addressing the Quran's critique of 
poets as hypocrites who fail to live up to their noble and pious verse. In rejecting the 
siq mizāj persona, marsiyah poets bring their public image in line with their roles as 


religious functionaries. 


178 Tossing one's worldly poems into a body of water to signal a turn towards piety is something of a trope 
in South Asia. For other examples, see Adib (1966, 34). 
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A similar trope is found in the story of how Anīs came to begin composing risāī 
adab. Anis displayed an extraordinary talent for poetry from an early age, especially in 
the gazal. A story goes that Anis recited one of his gazals for a group of senior poets who 
heartily praised the youngster's talent. But when Anis reported this triumph to his father, 
the latter advised Anis—in a manner reminiscent of Sah Tahmāsp and Muhtasam 
Kāšānī—to apply his poets talents to marsiyah, which, his father assured, would bring 
him wealth both in this world and the next. Khaliq is reported to have said, “ab is gazal 
ko salam karo.” This can be read as a play on the word salām, which means “goodbye” 
and is also the name of a genre of risa: adab: Khaliq's statement can be interpreted as 
either, “Now say goodbye to gazals," or “Now compose a salam on the meter and rhyme 
scheme (zamin) of this gaza" (Mas'ud 2002, 40-42).!79 Anis dutifully took his father's 
advice and began to compose genres of risāī adab exclusively. Azad adds, “Giving up 
worldly affairs, he [i.e. Anis] entered the circle of faith, and devoted his whole life to it” 
(Pritchett 2001, 423). 

Anis's father, Mir Khalīg, was a marsiyah poet, as were his own father and 
grandfather, and Khaliq no doubt wished Anis to be the fourth in this family tradition. 
But implicit in Mir Khaliq's advice to Anis is an idea that was quite foreign to the 
marsiyah poets of Muraqqa -e Delhi, as well as Anīs's own forefathers—namely, that the 
composition of gazal and the pious persona of a marsiyah reciter are incompatible. This, 


despite the fact, that marsiyah poets continued to incorporate—through the concept of 





179 See Pritchett (2001, 422-3). 
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tagazzul—many of the gazal genre's distinctive literary features.!8° Like the marsiyah 
poets of Muraqqa -e Delhi, the legacies of Anis's great grandfather, Mir Zahik, and his 
grandfather, Mir Hasan, partake in the ‘sig mizāj persona of poets, and both are 
remembered as participating in off-color satirical duels and relishing their own romantic 
infatuations. But by Anis's time, this persona was considered unacceptable for marsiyah 
poets. 

This growing sense of incompatibility between the personas of marsiyah poets 
and gazal writing would be taken to extremes, as in the case of Mirzā Dabīr. In a telling 
anecdote, an acquaintance recalls asking Dabir about the gazals that he had composed in 
his youth: “One time I asked him impudently, ‘Sir [1.e. Dabir] must have composed many 
ģazals.” He [i.e. Dabir] recoiled as if I had reminded him of a grave sin" (my translation; 
Azurdah 2005, 170). Another anecdote begins with Dabir attending a wedding where 
there is a party in an adjacent room featuring a performance of singing and dancing by a 
courtesan (favaif) Dabir calls an acquaintance away from the party and says, “I am 
pulling you towards heaven and you're running the other way." The acquaintance replies, 
“If a tavaif is singing one of your ģazals, then there must be something pardonable in this 
music and dance party.” It dawned upon Dabir then that the tavāif had been performing a 
gazal that Dabir had composed in his youth. 

Dabir fell silent. The next day, the acquaintance saw Dabir with Husain Bandi, the 

tavāif. A seed of doubt was planted in his [i.e. the acquaintance's] heart, but he 

turned away and went back. When he met with Husain Bandi again he learned 
that Mirza Dabir had called her and given her 500 rupees on the assurance that 


she would never again sing even a single verse from one of his gazals. (my 
translation; Azurdah 2005, 169) 





180 This point is discussed in detail in Chapter Three. 
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So ashamed is Dabīr of his youthful dalliances with the gazal—or perhaps threatened by 
the associations with gazal and tavāifs for his reputation as a pious marsiyah poet—that 
he bribes the tavāif to quit performing his gazals. 

The growing sense of piety that underlies these anecdotes featuring marsiyah 
poets who renounce composing worldly genres like the gazal and associated vices like 
music and dance, extends to other aspects of their personas as well. The marsiyah poet 
Fasīh (1782-1850?) would perform the hajj to Mecca (Ka$miri 1981, 497). Mir Anis’s 
disinterest in the trappings of worldly wealth and status would lead friends to call him 
tārik-e dunyā, "renouncer of the world," especially after Anis refused an invitation from 
the Navab Vājid ‘Ali Sah to enter his service as a court historian and live in the luxury of 
the Navab’s palace (Mas üd 2002, 208-9). Anis himself would take pride in being the 
fourth generation in his family to recite marsiyahs, praising his father's piety in a verse 
from his marsiyah titled namak-e khvān-e takallum hai fasāhat meri: 


khalq mé misl-e khaliq aur tha khus-go kot kab 
nām le dhole zabá kaugar-o tasnim se jab 


When in creation was there ever one as well-spoken as Khaliq? 

Taking his name, one should wash the tongue in Kausar and Tasnīm (my 

translation; Husain [1977-80] 1990, 2:451) 
The fact that the fame of the first two generations of marsiyah poets in Anis's family 
rested upon worldly genres like satire and romance, demonstrates how completely the 
personas of marsiyah poets had changed over these four generations. 


At this juncture we see marsiyah poets who project pious personas, specialize in 


genres of risa: adab, have superstar appeal, and possess a power to leave listeners 
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enthralled and at times unconscious. One anecdote even credits the recitation of Anīs's 
brother, Münis, with the power to revive an ill listener who was suffering from an attack 
of heart palpitations during a majlis: 
... [my] whole body was trembling and my eyes were filled with flashes and haze. 
A soz-khvān was reciting. As soon as Mir Münis saw my condition he called out to 
the soz-khvan, "Please stop." He [i.e. Münis] went to the minbar, asked the servant 
for his bag, and upon opening it, recited the marsiyah's first line ... My heart 
began to be attentive. He had read two or three stanzas, and all of my anxiety, 
weakness of heart, and trembling vanished. [Münis] bowed to me, asked how I felt, 
and smiled. Then he recited for three hours, and my condition improved so much 
that it is beyond words. (my translation; Mas üd 1990b, 94) 
In their mastery of Urdu and poetry, and their place presiding over ritual events that 
spoke to a wide, inclusive audience, marsiyah poets came to assume a level of religious 
authority, an alternative to the "ulamā who were concerned with a much narrower 
scripturalist religion. 

In their roles as religious functionaries, marsiyah poets began to see a tension 
between themselves and the worldly rulers and nobility who were their patrons. Here the 
ambivalence mentioned earlier in this chapter comes to the forefront, where patronage is 
seen as necessary for artistic production on the one hand, and a corrupting force on the 
other. Just as earlier in this chapter we witnessed Mir Tagī Mir reject the demands of a 
patron to teach his verses to a singer, we now see marsiyah poets in Avadh bristle against 
the demands, self-importance, and status of their patrons. In such anecdotes, marsiyah 
poets unfailingly get the better of the patron, and, like Mir, emerge as heroes unwilling to 
compromise their principles. This, despite the fact that, as I have argued, the Navabs’ 


state-building and ideological promotion of Shi'ism in Avadh were responsible for the 


remarkable transformation of marsiyah poets's roles and status. 
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Part of Anis's mystique stemmed from the distance he kept from the Avadh 
Navabs by refusing invitations to court and a lucrative offer to write the dynasty's 
history. Several anecdotes pit Anis against the wealthy and powerful during a majlis, and 
Anis is portrayed as the hero, always coming out on top. Some of these conflicts arise 
over nobles who arrive late, and then expect a place to be cleared near the minbar in their 
honor. Anis dealt with such cases by making his displeasure clear to everyone. As 
Mas ūd writes, “When he was angry, powerful men would lower their eyes [in fear]. One 
word of scolding would seat those who wear the robe of honor on the floor near the pile 
of shoes in the back of the assembly" (my translation; Mas ūd 2002, 123). 

During a marsiyah recitation, a noble entered the majlis and wanted to cross 

through the gathering somehow and reach a place near the minbar. Mir sāhab [i.e. 

Anis] understood his intentions and said in his commanding (ro b-dār) voice, 

"bas, vahī baith jāo” (That's enough, sit down right where you are). The noble 

took not a single step further, and sat down there comfortably by the shoes. (my 

translation; Mas'üd 2002, 124) 

In another anecdote a noble arrives at a majlis with his servants who follow him one-by- 
one bearing the items of his paraphernalia. When someone requested Anis to begin the 
recitation, he replied indignantly, *How can I start? We're still waiting for your dowry 
(ap kā jahez to à le)" (Mas ūd 2002, 123-4). In another majlis two nobles rose to leave 
during the middle of Anīs's recitation, and in disgust he refused to continue (ibid., 124). 
This tension between Anis as both a religious authority and a client to the worldly 


Navābs would find expression in his poetry, as in the following verse: 


na mansab se garaz na khvāhis-e jagir rakhte hai 
jo rakhte hai to 'isg-e rauzah-e sabbir rakhte hai 


I neither envy a noble rank, nor desire the gentry's land 
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I have everything in having devotion to Husain’s mausoleum (my translation; 
Zaidi [1981] 1997, 113) 


Anis rejects the system of ceremonial ranks and land grants that formed the hierarchy of 
worldly power, assuring us that he stands to gain far more from his devotion to Imam 
Husain. Elsewhere, Anis argues that praising a worldly ruler after eulogizing Imam 
Husain is analogous to King Solomon surrendering his supernatural ability to control the 
wind. 


gair ki madh kari sah kā sanā-khvān ho kar 
mujraī apni hava khoü sulaimá ho kar 


Would I, as a eulogist of the King, praise another? 

Would I, as Solomon, cast my powers to the wind? (my translation; Ma sūd 2002, 

234) 

Here Anis refuses to praise worldly rulers, and with this resistance enhances his standing 
as a devotee of the Imam. 

The system of patronage that drew poets from the chaos of Delhi in the mid-1700s 
and appropriated marsiyah as part of the Shi'i identity of centers in Avadh was largely 
responsible for the remarkable evolution of marsiyah poets in literary and ritual life. In 
Avadh marsiyah poets emerged as religious functionaries whose status and pious 
personas rivaled their patrons, as these poets became an alternate base of religious 
authority in Avadh. With marsiyah poets in the early nineteenth century, I argue, we have 
the culmination of Urdu literary culture as a vernacular literary culture that gave 
expression to the local identity and state-building concerns of the Navābs. With their 


growing fame and status, and the appreciation of marsiyah outside Avadh's ritual life and 


in distant literary circles, the marsiyah tradition alongside Urdu literary culture was 
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poised to extend to other centers, and take on aspects of a translocal cosmopolitan literary 
culture, a process aided in part by the collapse of traditional patronage in Avadh in the 


mid-1800s. 


5) The Collapse of Patronage: Mīr Anīs in Hyderabad, 1871 

In the previous section I explored the ways in which the rising status and 
prominence of marsiyah poets were tied to systems of patronage in Navābī Avadh as part 
of a concerted program to promote a distinctively Shi i identity for the Navabs’ territory. 
This process, I have argued, was further implicated in the rise of Urdu literary culture as 
it took on many of the characteristics of a vernacular literary culture as theorized by 
Sheldon Pollock. To close this chapter, in this section I consider the collapse of the 
system of patronage that supported the promotion of Shii cultural life, and its effects on 
the lives of marsiyah poets and Urdu literary culture. 

After the failed uprising of 1857, and the dismantling of the Navabs’ dynastic rule 
and associated nobility, marsiyah poets in Avadh found themselves without patrons, and 
many ventured outside of Lucknow and Faizabad for the first time in their lives in search 
of new sources of patronage. They would initially travel to relatively nearby cities such 
as Azimabad (Patna) Jaunpur, Benares, and Allahabad, and later as far away as 
Hyderabad in South India. Out of necessity, marsiyah poets developed new networks of 
patrons and introduced audiences in distant centers to the literary and ritual conventions 
that had been established and refined in Avadh during the incubatory period of previous 


decades and with the support of patrons from among Avadh's nobility. As these 
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conventions became adopted and appropriated widely outside of Avadh, the marsiyah 
tradition began to outgrow its provincial associations and its political ties to the deposed 
Navābs, adapting to accommodate the participation of those bearing disparate political, 
linguistic, and cultural affiliations in distant centers. I argue that the expansion of the 
marsiyah tradition by poets in search of new sources of patronage, was likewise an 
important stage in the evolution of Urdu's wider literary culture, as it evolved from a 
local, vernacular culture to an inclusive, translocal, cosmopolitan literary culture, with the 
path of marsiyah paralleling those of Urdu's other genres during this period. 

To illustrate the process through which marsiyah poets pursued and developed 
new sources of patronage outside Avadh, and to examine the challenges that they 
encountered in the face of conflicting conventions and cultures, I will consider in detail 
the example of Mir Anis's trip to Hyderabad, where he was invited to recite in a series of 
daily majālis during the first ten days of Muharram in 1871. This trip is well-documented 
in correspondence written by many eye-witnesses, including Anis himself.!$! The series 
of majālis in which Anis recited in Hyderabad are also the subject of a number of 
anecdotes that comprise a fascinating collection of lore in the oral tradition. Anis 
encountered many problems and mishaps during his stay in Hyderabad, and these points 
of tension reveal some of the ways that literary, political, and ritual conventions and 
expectations would clash as marsiyah poets traveled to distant centers and sought out 


new sources of patronage. While some of these anecdotes may be of dubious value for 


181 Excerpts of this correspondence are reprinted with Urdu translations in Adib (1976, 85-95). For a 
translation of the complete letter from Anis to his brother Münis dated April 4, 1871, see Mas ūd (2002, 
350-2). 
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those interested in historical fact as understood narrowly, I propose that they offer a keen 
sense of the tensions at play in the dynamics between Anīs—as the representative of 
Avadh's celebrated marsiyah tradition—and his uninitiated audience in Hyderabad. 

Long before the collapse of traditional patronage for marsiyah and Anīs's trip to 
Hyderabad, from the turn of the nineteenth century poets had begun to recognize a new 
potential source of patronage in the growing power of the British. A well-known case is 
that of Mirza Ghalib (1797-1869), who relied on an uncle's pension awarded by the 
British as his primary income for most of his life. Despite his reputation today as Urdu's 
most celebrated gazal poet, Ghalib failed to attract a patron from among the Mughal 
nobility until he was well into his fifties. He expended a great deal of time and resources 
in attempts to enhance his uncle's pension, writing petitions to various British officials, 
traveling as far as Calcutta to pursue his case, and sending letters to Queen Victoria, all to 
no avail (Hardy 1972). Ghalib had been raised after the collapse of Mughal power, and in 
his search for a patron he looked to the British as much as he looked to India's own 
dynasties. He wrote gasīdahs in honor of various officials, both British and Indian, 
aspiring to enter a patron-client relationship, but had no success (Naim 1992, 270).!8? 
Ghalib's fruitless search for a patron demonstrates how poets who had been raised with 
the ideals of the traditional system of patronage would continue to hold corresponding 
expectations about the proper roles of patron and client. 

This conflict of expectations is evident in the story that begins with an invitation 


Ghalib received in 1842 to interview for the position of Persian teacher at Delhi College. 


182 For example, Naim (1992, 267-71) mention qasidahs Ghalib wrote in honor of Navàb Nasiru'd Din 
Haidar of Avadh and Queen Victoria, among others. 
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Ghalib presumed this to be an honored occasion—not unlike the invitation to enter the 
service of the Mughal court that he sought in vain—and so he remained in his 
conveyance outside the college waiting to be received. The British Secretary conducting 
the interviews, however, understood Ghalib to be merely one of many candidates for the 
position, and sent word to Ghalib to enter the college by himself. Ghalib considered this 
an affront to his status and dignity, and stormed off in protest. “I contemplated taking a 
government appointment in the expectation that this would bring me greater honours than 
I now receive," explained Ghalib, “not a reduction in those already accorded me" (Naim 
1992, 2770). 

Later in his life, Ghalib's efforts to find a patron would finally bear fruit with 
offers from the Mughal family and other regional centers. In 1850, he was commissioned 
for Rs 600 per year by the emperor Bahādur Šāh Zafar to write a history of the Mughal 
dynasty. In 1854, Ghalib was appointed poetry teacher of a Mughal prince and awarded a 
commission of Rs 400 per year; some years later he became the poetry teacher of the 
emperor as well (Naim 1992, 267). A gasīdah that Ghalib had written in honor of Vājid 
"Alī Sah, the last of the Navābs of Avadh, was also received warmly, and Ghalib was 
awarded a stipend of Rs 500 per year. This spell of good fortune was short-lived, 
however, as the only patron of Ghalib's to remain in power after the failed uprising of 
1857 was the Navāb of Rampur, who continued to employ Ghalib as his poetry teacher 
(Naim 1992, 268). Even at the end of his life, then, we see Ghalib struggling to make 


sense of the ways that colonialism had altered traditional systems of patronage and trying 
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to find his place within a changing world, while still clinging to the ideals of earlier 
generations. 

The example of Ghalib demonstrates the ways in which British colonialism would 
intertwine with and eventually undermine traditional patronage systems over the first half 
of the nineteenth century. This upheaval would come to a head with the British 
annexation of Avadh in 1856 and the exile of the Navāb's family to Murshidabad. In the 
following year, the failed anti-British uprising would similarly result in the exile of the 
Mughal imperial family to Myanmar. These events ushered in an abrupt dismantling of 
the nobility who had relied on these dynasties for their power and wealth, and who, in 
turn, had served as the basis for the traditional systems of cultural and literary patronage 
examined earlier in this chapter. The collapse of these systems would impel marsiyah 
poets, such as Mir Anis, to seek out new networks of patrons in centers beyond Avadh. 

Mir Anis was the fourth generation in a family of poets who had all relied on 
patronage from the nobility for their livelihood. Well into their fifties Anis and his 
contemporary Mirza Dabir would proudly boast of having never recited in a majlis 
outside the main centers of Avadh thanks to the generosity of their patrons; at any rate, 
they claimed, the subtly of their marsiyahs could not possibly be appreciated by outsiders 
(Pritchett 2001, 426). Yet faced with Avadh's uncertain political climate in the mid- 
1800s, marsiyah poets began traveling to recite in nearby cities outside Avadh. Dabir 
would accept an invitation from the Navāb of Azimabad (Patna) in 1858, and Anis would 
follow suit shortly thereafter. Such trips to recite in majālis outside Avadh would soon 


include stops in Benares, Jaunpur, and Allahabad, and a majlis organized for either poet 
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in these cities attracted immense crowds who gathered to witness Avadh's celebrated 
marsiyah reciters in person (Mas ūd 2002, 291-305; Azurdah 2005, 141-52). An onlooker 
recalls his experience of hearing Anis for the first time at a majlis in Allahabad:!8? 


When I arrived at the majlis, the grand house was completely packed with men; in 
fact, hundreds of admirers were even at the edge of the floor on the ground, 
standing in the sun, engrossed in listening. When I arrived, the marsiyah had 
already begun and it was impossible for me to find a place in the majlis. So I also 
stood there in the sun, listening, taking a view from afar; and I began to watch Mir 
Anis's face and his manner of speaking. I cannot draw a picture of the heart- 
entrancing ways of Mir Anīs's eloquence and his style of speaking. I can only say 
that I had never heard such lovely speech before and I have never again witnessed 
anyone whose manner of speech could create such a supernatural effect. Mir Anis 
was elderly then, but his style of speech checkmated the young ones. It seemed as 
if a sorceress was on the minbar casting a spell on the youths: she could turn 
anyone's heart whichever way she wanted; and when she wanted, make them 
laugh, and when she wanted, make them cry. I stood continuously in this state for 
nearly two hours. My clothes were soaked with sweat and my feet were numb 
because blood had pooled in them. Yet as long as I watched Mir Anis's face and 
kept listening to his marsiyah, I sensed nothing else. (my translation; Mas ūd 
1990b, 38-39) 


Just as the onlooker here is mesmerized by Anis's recitation, a number of anecdotes from 
these provincial majālis describe devotees lying unconscious at the end of Anis's 
recitation (Mas üd 1990b, 90). 

For Anis these trips were financially successful, with organizers paying up to Rs 
5,000 per trip, plus expenses, a khil'at (robe of honor), and additional gifts. Yet this 
remained overshadowed by the memories of patronage in Avadh in previous decades. In 
the following anecdote, Anis has just arrived at the house of his host in Benares. He has 
come from Azimabad with the gifts he received in tow, which are now being carried by 


servants through the street to his host's house. 





183 The onlooker in this anecdote is Šamsu'1 ‘ulama Maulvi Zakau 1 lāh. 
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The house was on the street. Mīr Anīs, who was near the window rinsing his 

mouth, turned, downcast, and said, “Did you hear that, Mir Navāb? Just now 

some fine sets of clothing were being carried past. Someone pointed to this house 
in wonder and said, "These people who are staying here—What sort of marsiyah- 
reciters are they that have brought all this loot from Azimabad? They all received 

5,000 rupees apiece!” (my translation; Mas ūd 2002, 304) 

Though irked by the comment, Anis also recognized its irony. He quoted a Persian 
proverb: fikr-e har kas ba qadr-e himmat-e üst, that is, “One’s ideas rise only as high as 
one's courage," and then added, “He [i.e. the onlooker] is astonished at this; yet Pm 
astonished that the day has come when I have been forced to travel outside Lucknow" 
(my translation; ibid.). Anis's inability to find patrons in Lucknow would ultimately drive 
him to retire from composing and reciting poetry altogether for many years. 

During these lean years, Anis relied on a stipend of Rs 15 from the British 
government that he had inherited from Mir Hasan (d. 1786), his grandfather who had 
composed the masnavī titled Sahru 1 bayān which was published in 1805 and part of the 
syllabus at Fort William College in Calcutta. This, along with a stipend of Rs 40 from a 
noble, brought Anis an income of Rs 55 (Adib 1976, 88). When some years later these 
stipends were stopped as well, Anis decided to come out of his self-imposed retirement, 
but found that the situation had changed drastically. He complained, “Now in Lucknow 
there are more than a hundred marsiyah-reciters; and big and powerful people have 


accepted this practice. If I recite a marsiyah, they spoil it and plagiarize my language" 


(Adib 1976, 89). 
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In the midst of these financial troubles, Anīs was approached in 1871 by Navāb 
Tahavvur Jang in Hyderabad who offered to arrange a series of majālis for him there.!s+ 
Navāb Tahavvur Jang contacted Anis through a mutual acquaintance whose brother was 
living in Hyderabad at the time. In an exchange of telegrams, the Navāb offered Rs 3,000 
for the trip initially, which Anis refused, and then increased the offer to Rs 4,000 
including travel expenses, which Anis accepted, though surely not without hesitation 
(Mas ‘iid 2002, 397-8). Anis was not the first marsiyah reciter from Lucknow to make this 
trip: Zaki Bilgrami, a student of Dabir, had settled in Hyderabad earlier for some years as 
a featured marsiyah reciter, before returning to the North (Mūsvī 1970, 94-95). But Anis 
was nearly seventy years old and in unsteady health, and traveling to Hyderabad from 
Lucknow involved a ten-day journey: first by train to Bombay, and then on to Gulbarga 
via Pune; there the track ended and the final leg to Hyderabad had to be traversed by 
horse-carriage. Anis had little idea what sort of reception he would receive in this distant 
city, which was surely a source of anxiety for someone who had once doubted that he 
would find appreciative listeners even in nearby cities like Azimabad. Upon arrival, Anis 
would confide in an acquaintance that he had accepted the invitation due to his financial 
troubles (Adīb 1976, 88). 

Anis agreed to arrive shortly before the start of Muharram that spring, and arrived 


to find that a series of majālis had been organized in the gatehouse (deorhi) of his host's 


184 Detailed accounts of Anis's trip to Hyderabad in secondary literature include Mas'ūd (2002, 345-70); 
Mūsvī (1963 & 1970, 95-102); Adib (1976, 80-95); and Safdar (2009, 124-36). 
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palace. Meanwhile the news spread through the city, and houses along the street 
received a fresh coat of whitewash (Adib 1976, 86-87). He arrived in Hyderabad to a 
warm reception, but awoke the following morning with a cold and a cough, and 
developed a fever later that evening. These symptoms would worsen in the days leading 
up to Muharram, but Anis refused to see a doctor, fearing that he would be given 
medicine containing alcohol which was anathema to his pious sensibilities. With Anis 
resting in his room and receiving select guests, throughout Hyderabad rumors spread that 
he had not arrived at all. As the first of Muharram approached, his host pleaded with Anis 
to recite a simple rubar at the first majlis, if he could do nothing more, to prove that he 
was in Hyderabad and save his host's reputation. Anis finally agreed to see an allopathic 
doctor who, he was assured, was a fellow Muslim and would not give alcohol as a 
treatment. By the morning of the first of Mubarram, Anis announced that he would 
attempt to recite in the day's majlis (Mas ‘td 2002, 353-5). 

Some five thousand devotees turned out for the first majlis, uncertain whether 
Anis would be well enough to recite. The majlis began with a recitation by his son; Anis 
then climbed the minbar himself and took his place seated below the top step, as was his 
custom. He is remembered for his muslin kurtah, loose fitting pajama, five-cornered hat, 
and a white handkerchief spread over his knees (Mūsvī 1970, 99). Accounts from these 
majālis indicate that Anis would typically begin with a rubāī (quatrain). One he had 
composed in honor of the city itself: 


May God and the Prophet's assistance endure 


185 According to Adib (1963, 16), Anis arrived in Hyderabad on 19 Zü'1 hijjah and departed for Lucknow 
on 24 Muharram. 
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May this city remain verdant and vibrant with auspiciousness 

Such a navāb, such great nobles 

Oh God, may Hyderabad's population remain abundant (my translation; Mas üd 

2002, 360) 

Naiyar Mas üd mentions an alternate reading of the last line, that makes the name of the 
city into a meaningful play on “Hyder,” a title of the first Imam, ‘AH, so that the line can 
be interpreted alternatively as: “May this city remain known as the City of Hyder” (ibid.). 
Anis is said to have recited another rubāī in honor of his host, thanking him for making 
the journey from Lucknow possible: 

From Lucknow to Hyderabad Deccan 

is a distance of hundreds of miles. 

When had Anis and Uns come here? 

This is all thanks to Tahavvur Jang. (my translation; Mūsvī 1963, 22)!8¢ 
These rubdis indicate that Anis was eager to express his gratitude to his host and the 
city's residents, and to ingratiate himself with both in a manner not unlike the praise of an 
aspiring client in a gasidah, as discussed earlier in this chapter. 

In his first majlis in Hyderabad, Anis began to recite a marsiyah, but was only 
able to complete fourteen stanzas before stopping abruptly and descending from the 
minbar, apparently unable to continue due to his illness. It is here that some anecdotes 
suggest that what was actually at fault was a clash of ritual cultures: whereas in Lucknow 
it was common for listeners to openly praise a reciter during a majlis, Hyderabad had no 
such tradition. When he encountered listeners in this first majlis sitting quietly, Anis 


concluded that his worst fears had come to pass: the listeners in Hyderabad failed to 


praise his recitation because they did not appreciate the subtly of his marsiyahs (Adib 


186 Adīb (1963, 16) questions the authenticity of this rubāī on the grounds that Uns did not accompany 
Anis on this trip and had never traveled to Hyderabad before. 
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1976, 87).'87 Anis is said to have called out in despair during the recitation, "har 
Lucknow, tujhe kahá se lāū? (Oh Lucknow, How can I bring you back?)" (Mas üd 2002, 
361). After the majlis, Anis is reported to have commented, “What is the point of reciting 
in front of these minerals and vegetables?" (ibid., 360). 
Anis's own account of the first majlis, written some days later in a letter to his 
brother in Lucknow, seems far more positive than the anecdotes mentioned above: 
I arrived at the majlis in a strange state suffering from an illness. I told Mir 
Muhammad [Anis's son] to recite. He read a few stanzas and descended. I arose 
in this state, and went to the minbar and slowly recited just a few stanzas. It was 
only thanks to the support of the Prince of Martyrs [i.e. Imam Husain] that the 
mood of the majlis took on another quality. It began to seem as if I was reciting in 
Lucknow. After I had recited, the entire majlis, which was filled with nobles and 
those honored with the khil'at, fell at my feet.!$$ (my translation; Mas‘tid 2002, 
351) 
Although the anecdotes above describing Anis's dismay during the first majlis may seem 
dubious in light of Anis's own triumphal account here, the problem caused by the lack of 
a tradition of praise for marsiyah recitiation in Hyderabad is well-documented, as is his 
host's ingenious solution. Sarifu’l ‘ulama, who met Anis regularly during his stay in 
Hyderabad and wrote several letters about the experience, mentions that “200-300 
Hindustanis" (presumably Urdu speakers from the North) were invited and dispersed 
strategically throughout the majlis so that they might offer Anis the praise to which he 
was accustomed and create the dialog between reciter and listeners necessary for a 


successful majlis (Adib 1976, 87). This ploy seems to have worked; crowds for Anis's 


majālis grew day-by-day, as he describes in a letter to his brother: 





187 But see Adib (1976, 94) for an anecdote in which listeners call out “vah!” (bravo). 


188 [n this passage there appears to be a typographical error in Mas üd's text which reads “ahl-e khilāf” for 
*ahl-e khil 'at." 
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Hyderabad is a very big city and the population has no limits. God alone knows 

best. But no day saw less than seven-to-eight thousand. In regards to the majlis on 

the ninth [of Muharram] what can I write [in estimation of the numbers]? 

Regrettably your place was vacant. (my translation; Mas ūd 2002, 351) 

According to the elders of the city, Hyderabad's majālis had not seen such crowds in over 
a hundred years (Mas'üd 2002, 359). After one majlis, it is said that Anīs's host, 
Tahavvur Jang, carried Anis's sandals and placed them in the conveyance, an 
extraordinary sign of respect (Mūsvī 1970, 101). 

These were not the only examples of clashing cultures and expectations. As the 
crowds continued to grow for Anis's majālis, some seated far away from the minbar 
began to complain that they could not see Anis from his position and asked that he move 
up one step higher on the minbar. When told of their complaint, Anis responded by 
descending one step lower, in defiance of the crowd (Müsvi 1970, 98-99; Mas ūd 2002, 
362-3). Likewise, a certain noble declared that he would give Anis Rs 5,000 simply for 
wearing a Hyderabadi style mansabdārī turban while he recited, in place of his five- 
cornered Lucknow-style hat. Although the amount offered here was even greater than 
what Anis had agreed to for the entire Hyderabad trip, he refused out of hand (Mūsvī 
1963, 24). 

Anis's clashes with the residents of Hyderabad were not merely over matters of 
ritual culture; other anecdotes portray Anis being confronted with demands of powerful 
nobles that he found unreasonable. Some of these encounters would be resolved in Anis's 
favor. Take, for example, the story that begins with a powerful noble entering the majlis, 
interrupting Anīs's recitation. The noble approached from the back of the imāmbārah 


with his entourage, insisting that the crowds part and a space be cleared for them to sit 
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near the minbar. Those gathered stood in deference to the noble's status, but Anīs 
remained seated on the minbar, impatient, finally pointing to a place to sit nearby and 
saying, "bismi l lah.” The noble, noting the slight, instructed his entourage to refrain 
from praising Anīs's recitation. After Anis resumed, he saw the noble and his entourage 
sitting impassively, and realizing that a conspiracy was afoot, he recited this verse: 

Where now is the rank of Jamšīd and Dara and Sikandar? 

Sifting the dust reveals no trace of their graves 

Humility displayed heights upon heights 

Bravo! What heavens were born from this ground! (My translation; Safdar 2009, 

131-2) 
As in verses discussed in the previous section, here Anis challenges the authority of a 
self-important noble, equating him with the famous rulers of Persian history— Jamšīd 
and Dara and Sikandar—who are invoked in Persianate literature as a common trope to 
signify the transience of worldly power. If such seemingly all-powerful rulers have failed 
to leave their mark, the noble would be advised to reflect on the inconsequence of his 
own position, especially in the context of the majlis in commemoration of the martyrs of 


|” 


Karbala. The noble, with a sudden change of heart, burst out with “vah!” [bravo], 
praising Anīs's timely verse (Safdar 2009, 131-2). 

A more sinister incident involved Mukhtāru 1 Mulk, who sent the chief of police 
to deliver an invitation to Anis while he was conversing with guests after a majlis. The 
chief of police interrupted to announce that Mukhtaru 1 Mulk had summoned Anis to his 
court, to which Anis gave no response, and turned back to his conversation. Interrupted 


again, Anis continued to ignore him, saying, “My head is aching,” and got up to leave. 


Mukhtaru 1 Mulk had sent the chief of police because he wanted Anis to recite at 
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additional majālis that he planned to organize. When later Anīs was asked by his host 
about his behavior, Anis cited a breach of etiquette: “I am your guest. That person should 
have spoken with you first and arranged a time to meet" (Müsvi 1963, 24). Mukhtaru 1 
Mulk, however, was persistent: Anis would later write an anxious letter to his brother in 
Lucknow explaining that there was a threat that he would be held in Hyderabad until he 
had paid his respects at court. Anis insisted that he was much too ill to extend his trip for 
additional majālis, and added gloomily that he had begun to fear for his life (Mas ūd 
2002, 351-2). 

In the end, Anis completed his ten-day majālis series and was permitted to leave 
Hyderabad without incident. Anis was given an honored farewell: his host increased his 
fee by an additional Rs 1,000, and bestowed upon him a khil'at (robe of honor) and a 
Kashmiri shawl (Mas ūd 2002, 367). Here we see that although the systems of patronage 
had been undermined, Anis and his host insisted on upholding the symbolism of the 
robing ceremony to fulfill their respective obligations as patron and client. In retrospect, 
Anis's trip to Hyderabad was a resounding success not only for his finances and 
reputation, but also for the spread of Avadh's marsiyah tradition. Although this would be 
Anis's only trip to Hyderabad, Anīs's brother, Uns, would subsequently travel to the city 
for the next fourteen years, and later Anīs's son, Nafīs, would continue to make the trip 
(Safdar 2009, 143).!59 Thereafter many of Hyderabad's marsiyah poets would follow the 
Lucknow style of marsiyah composition and recitation, with Anis as a model (Mas ūd 


2002, 368; Mūsvī 1970, 102-3). 





189 See Mas ūd (1990b, 91) for Uns's account of his own majlis in Hyderabad. 
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There was evidently a certain cachet in Anīs's fame—both literary and 
religious—that his hosts in Hyderabad were eager to appropriate in order to enhance their 
own status and demonstrate their associations with the prestige of Urdu's budding 
cosmopolitan literary culture. Yet in this process of appropriation we see tensions erupt 
between regional systems of patronage and culture that must be negotiated. And so Anis 
recites verses in praise of his patron and the city of Hyderabad; but he refuses to put on 
the Hyderabadi turban, alter his position on the minbar, and recite without receiving a 
Lucknow-style response from his listeners. Some of these conflicts suggest that the 
nobility in Hyderabad were accustomed to having their demands met by poets in 
deference to their wealth and power, perhaps unaware of the status that marsiyah poets in 
Avadh—like Anis—had achieved, far beyond the ranks of bigrā šā ir (inept poet). 

In this chapter I have argued that systems of patronage and marsiyah poets’ links 
to the brokers of power spurred on the growth and transformation of the marsiyah 
tradition and Urdu's literary culture. Although stories from Anis's trip to Hyderabad 
often highlight conflicts of cultures and expectations, I propose that they form a lore that 
helped effect the emergence of Urdu as a cosmopolitan literary culture. These stories 
point to an inclusive, translocal literary culture in the process of extending its ties to 
Hyderabad, and transcending the localized concerns of Avadh, and the Navabs’ state- 
building project. Anecdotes about Anis's trip to Hyderabad quickly entered the lore 
shared by aficionados of Urdu literature throughout South Asia, and would soon be 
featured in seminal literary histories such as Ab-e hayāt, thereby contributing to the 


production of Urdu's literary canon. In this way, I argue, Anīs's trip to Hyderabad was a 
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moment of literary and cultural integration for Urdu literary culture, and an example of 
the process through which Urdu took on a translocal, cosmopolitan character, a process 
that would be continued in subseguent generations as poets sought out new patrons with 
disparate political affiliations and projects, spreading the boundaries of the marsiyah 


tradition and creating links to a larger web of literary and cultural affiliations. 
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CONCLUSION 
Marsiyah and the Aesthetics of “Natural Poetry" 
Mir Anis died on September 10, 1874 at the age of 71, just three years after the trip to 
Hyderabad described in the previous chapter. Mirza Dabir, Anis's contemporary and 
long-time rival in marsiyah composition and recitation, wrote this chronogram to 
commemorate Anīs's death: 


āsmā be māh-e kāmil sidrah be rūhu l ami 
tür-e sind be Kalīmu l lah va minbar be Anis 


The sky without the full moon, 

The Lote Tree without Gabriel, 

Mount Sinai without Moses, 

And the minbar without Anis (my translation; Mas ūd 2002, 407)!90 
In likening Anis's absence from the minbar to the absence of the moon, the angel 
Gabriel, and Moses from their own rightful places, Dabir conveys the iconic status that 
Anis had achieved within the marsiyah tradition during his lifetime. Dabir gives voice to 
the sentiment that the era had now closed when such icons held forth from the minbar, 
mesmerizing listeners with the aesthetic achievements of their marsiyahs. Many would 
argue that Dabir, born the same year as Anis (1803), had held his own as Anīs's chief 
rival among the marsiyah poets of their generation. Both had attracted loyal—if not 
fanatical—admirers who reveled in the competitive nature of these poets’ works, as Anis 


and Dabīr strove to outdo one another in their marsiyahs, raising the bar with each new 


composition. Those who favored Dabir surely accepted his own death—three months and 


190 Regarding the heavenly Lote Tree, Schimmel writes, “The mighty angel [i.e. Gabriel] had to stay back 
at the sidrat al-muntahā, the border point of the created universe, when the Prophet continued on his flight 
into the Divine Presence (1992a, 80). 
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one day after Anis's—as confirmation that this era of marsiyah would soon fade into 
darkness, with Dabir's sun now setting on a tradition already devoid of its full moon. 

While the marsiyah tradition mourned the passing of these two icons, the year 
1874 also marked the publication of one of the first novels in Urdu, an iconoclastic work 
by Nazir Ahmad titled Taubatu n nasüh. Ahmad's novel was acclaimed among social 
reformers, and won him a literary prize from the British government and a cash award of 
Rs 1000. The novel was also adopted for the syllabus of the Indian Civil Service (Ahmad 
2004, 127). The narrative of Taubatu n nasūh follows the moral awakening of the 
patriarch Nasüh as he rails against the decadence of traditional culture. Nasüh's efforts to 
reform his own household lead him into conflict with his eldest son, Kalīm, an aspiring 
poet. In a key scene from the novel, Nasüb's relentless moralizing has driven Kalim to 
run away from home. To uncover the reason for his son's rebelliousness, Nasüh searches 
Kalim’s rooms— "The Palace of Delight" and “The Place of Retirement"—and discovers 
them decorated with pictures of poets and excerpts of verses. Nasüh reacts violently to 
the “indecent and irreligious” nature of these verses and the contents of Kalim’s 
bookshelves: 

He [i.e. Nasüh] then looked at the pictures and verses on the walls, and 
found them little else but illustrations of vice and irreligion. He seized a carpet- 
weight in his indignation, and smashed them all to pieces, and, hurrying out the 
contents of the room en masse, had them burned in the court-yard. 

The "Place of Retirement" was next examined. This was furnished in the 
same luxurious style; but what attracted Nusooh's immediate attention was a 
cabinet of books. There was a large collection of volumes; but whether Persian or 
Urdu, all were of the same kind, equally indecent and irreligious. ... Kulleem's 
books made a valuable library, but their contents were mischievous and 
degrading; and after Nusooh had examined them one by one, he resolved to 


commit them also to the flames. Fired with enthusiasm at these proceedings, 
Ulleem [the younger son] ran for his copies of Atish and Sharar, and, though his 
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father said he might keep them if he please, he cried “Bismillah!” and flung them 
into the burning heap with the remark that they were now Atish and Sharar 
indeed. (Ahmad 2004, 59-60)!9! 
Meanwhile, Nasüh's wife, Fahmidah, is troubled by her husband's zealous book-burning. 
Because she has been taught to treat books with respect for the knowledge they contain, 
Fahmidah confronts her husband: 
“Do books, then, contain bad things?" she asked in naive astonishment. 
“The books I found in Kulleem's room were full of infidelity and 
depravity. The publication of such books spreads wickedness on all sides. The art 


of poetry, for instance, as practiced now, is mischievous beyond measure," 
observed Nussooh. 


“I have seen poetry," she said, “but never saw anything wrong in it. 
Kulleem gets much praise for his compositions." 

“Poetry is not bad in itself," rejoined he; “but now-a-days people use it for 
immoral purposes, or for satire, which is another name for slander, or for fulsome 
flattery, which is falsehood, or for lampooning religious men and precepts, which 
is contrary to the laws of Islam." (ibid., 61) 

For Nasüh, his eldest son's infatuation with classical poetry is the root cause of his 
immorality. Kalim’s devotion to the great poets of the past has led him astray and left 
him unresponsive to Nasüh's message of reform. 

Nasüh's attitude towards classical Urdu poetry resonated deeply with the 
generation of Urdu poets and intellectuals who had come of age in British India after the 
failed uprising of 1857. Nasüh's pronouncement— "Poetry is not bad in itself ... but now- 
a-days people use it for immoral purposes”—expresses the position of this generation of 
poets who were torn between the classical tradition of Urdu poetry—which they 


considered creatively limited and morally suspect—and their own ambition to create new 


literary forms and a system of aesthetics for Urdu that would incorporate a wide range of 





191 Here Nasüh's younger son makes a play on words: ātiš and sarar mean "fire" and "spark" respectively. 
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"natural" subjects, speak to the challenges of modernity and imperialism, and address the 
moral decay that—these poets alleged—had stricken the Muslim community. Perhaps the 
most influential poet to emerge from this generation was Altaf Husain Hali (1837-1914) 
whose poetry would be held as a model for bridging tradition and modernity. In 1879, 
five years after the release of Taubatu n nasüh, Hali published his poetic masterpiece, a 
long, strophic poem titled Musaddas Madd-o jazr-e Islam (The Flow and Ebb of Islam), 
which detailed the reasons for the decline of Muslim civilization.!?? 

In the final chapter of this dissertation, I examine Hali’s appropriation of the 
marsiyah tradition as he attempted to create a modern system of aesthetics for Urdu 
poetry, and to devise a literary form and language that could express his reformist ideals. 
Hali presented his own assessment of the Urdu marsiyah—focusing on the works of Mir 
Anis, whose poetry Hali greatly admired—in his influential work of literary criticism, 
Mugaddamah-e ši r-o šā iri (Introduction to Poetry and Poetics), first published in 1890. 
Halt’s Muqaddamah is widely considered the first work of modern literary criticism in 
Urdu. In it, Hali critiques the genres of classical poetry and assesses their usefulness for 
his reformist project. Of these, Hali singles out marsiyah as the genre from the classical 
Urdu poetic tradition with the greatest potential to serve as a model for his reformist 
project (Hali 2001, 156). Indeed, for his own Musaddas (as its title suggests) Hali had 
adopted the signature musaddas form of the marsiyah that I have discussed in earlier 


chapters.!?? In the Muqaddamah, Hali credits marsiyah poets such as Anis for widening 





192 For the Urdu text and parallel English translation, see Shackle and Majeed (1997) and Hameed (2003). 


193 For a literary analysis of the form and prosody of Hālī's Musaddas, see Shackle and Majeed (1997, 8- 
12). 
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the scope of Urdu poetry by introducing innovations in language, poetics, and form that 
he and other reformist poets could emulate. Nevertheless, Hali ultimately downplayed the 
relevance of marsiyah for creating the new style of ikhlaqi (moralistic) poetry, citing an 
underlying tension in marsiyah's aesthetics. Despite the importance of Anis's innovations 
for Urdu poetry generally, Hali argued that many of Anis's contributions undermined the 
nature of marsiyah aesthetics—what Hali calls “elegy-ness” (marsiyyat)—and Anis's 
artifice ran counter to the ideals of the new "natural poetry," where verses were to "drip 
from the poet's pen artlessly (besakhtah)" (Hali 2001, 156). 

This chapter will examine the tensions between literary and ritual aesthetics 
within the marsiyah tradition. I begin by considering the work of the poet Mirza Sauda, 
who was criticized for the failure of his marsiyahs to evoke tears, and who, in response to 
his critics, presented his own aesthetic critique of marsiyah. I then discuss the ma rakah 
(battle) between admirers of Anis and Dabir, which began as a debate over aesthetics, and 
then boiled over with displays of sectarian-like divisions and even physical violence. I 
conclude this chapter with an examination of HālT s aesthetic critique and his assessment 
of marsiyah for its potential to serve as a model for reformist poetry. Throughout this 
chapter, I focus on a point of tension in marsiyah’s system of aesthetics created by the 
push and pull of the genre's dual roles in literature and ritual. I propose that marsiyah 
poets, in their efforts to contend with this tension and to develop aspects of Urdu poetry 
as detailed in earlier chapters, had prepared marsiyah to become a model for Hali and 
others in the late nineteenth century as these generations sought to create a modern voice 


for Urdu poetry. 
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Mirzā Saudā (1713-81) has been featured in previous chapters for his debate with Mirzā 
Makīn over Persian usage, his use of a feminine voice in his marsiyahs, and his 
contributions to developments in marsiyah's form. Saudā was also one of the first poets 
who tried to apply the poetic conventions of rekhtah to marsiyah, and to struggle with 
matters of aesthetics in the composition of marsiyah. Saudā spent the first half of his life 
in Delhi, where he was a leader among the circle of rekhtah poets. In 1757, Sauda 
became one of the first poets to join the exodus from Delhi (Islam and Russell [1969] 
2004, 38). He would then spend over a decade in the provincial city of Farrukhabad, 
before eventually settling in Avadh in 1771. Sauda’s Kulliyat (collected works) attests to 
his mastery of a wide-range of genres such as gazal, masnavī and qasidah; but today he is 
best known for his satires, as in the example of his Oit ah-e hajv-e Mirza Fākhir Makin 
discussed in Chapter Four.!?^ Although Sauda is credited with helping to develop some of 
the marsiyah genre's signature features—including the musaddas form—he likely did not 
begin composing marsiyahs until he was living as an exile in Farrukhabad. 

A reason for Sauda’s relatively late start in composing marsiyahs was no doubt 
the general stigma attached to the marsiyah poets of his generation, as expressed in the 
dismissive adage—bigrā šā ir marsiyah-go (an inept poet turns to composing marsiyah). 


Sauda himself comments on the status of marsiyah poets in his Qasidah sahr asob, a 


194 For Sauda’s collected works, see Sauda (1932). Islam and Russell provide a study of Sauda as a satirist 
([1969] 2004). For a detailed biography and literary assessment of Sauda’s life and work, see Anjum 
(2003a). 
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satire on the difficulty of finding suitable employment in a time of social upheaval.!?? At 
the beginning of this satire, an admirer asks Saudā which profession would ensure a 
comfortable living. In response, Saudā enumerates various professions and their 
drawbacks. Considering his own profession as a poet, Saudā writes: 


Men often say of poets 

That from want and care they're free, 
But you should see our rich supply 
Of pain and anxiety. 


Everyone wants to meet them 

But they have to meet someone 

Rich enough to be their patron 

Like Such-and-such, So-and so's son. 


If to the mosque a poet goes 

Intent on prayers of Id, 

His mind dwells on a eulogy 
In his patron's honor to read. 


All day long his thoughts must dwell 
On a chronogram for the birth, 

If in the womb of his patron’s wife 
Rests a babe she’d bring to earth. 


And should she have a miscarriage 

Such verse [marsiyah] he must keen 
That none would have a thought to spare 
Even for Miskin.!?6 


Later in the satire, Sauda writes: 
When for the sake of piety 


A lord would give some money, 
The Shaikh runs ‘round to Khan Sahib 





195 The “city in turmoil”—which is the subject of the šahr āšob genre—is a literary trope, and so this poem 
should not be considered an attempt by Sauda to give a realistic portrayal of his times. For the Urdu text, 
see Sauda (1932, 1:363-7). This text is discussed in Islam and Russell ([1969] 2004, 63) and is the subject 
of a short article and translation by Pegors (1990). For this genre, see Pegors (ibid.) and Sharma (2004). 

196 Translation by Pegors (1990, 94-95). In the original Urdu this last line reads: isgāt-e hamal ho to kahī 
marsiyah aisā/ phir kot na püche miyān miskin kaha hail! (Sauda 1932, 1:364). 
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To ask for a testimony. 

And in the letter this is said: 

Please give this man some dole 

He is a praiser of Imams 

And his marsiyas move the soul (Pegors 1990, 96) 

In these passages, Sauda characterizes the marsiyah poet as one who struggles to make a 
living by pleasing a patron with a timely verse, and by using the pretense of marsiyah's 
associations with piety. 

One of Saudā's main criticisms of the marsiyah poets of his day is that they 
ignored the rules and conventions of poetry and poetics, and remained content with their 
ability to bring an audience of devotees—who were unschooled in the art of poetics—to 
tears in the commemorative majlis. Sauda's critique of marsiyah poets is the subject of 
his Sabil-e hidāyat (Water-station of guidance), a text which serves as the preface to his 
own collection of marsiyahs.!?? From this text we learn that Sauda’s marsiyahs were not 
enthusiastically accepted for recitation in the majlis. Sauda wrote Sabil-e hidāyat to 
defend himself against the marsiyah poet Mir Tagī (not to be confused with Mir Tagī 
Mir), who openly criticized Sauda’s marsiyahs. Mir Tagī asserts that a proper *marsiyah 
is that which common people hear recited and are moved to tears." But, Mir Taqi 
complains, when Sauda’s marsiyahs are recited, despite their adherence to the “laws of 
poetry" (sir ke gā ide), the listener sits silently racking his or her brains (Sauda 1932, 


2:428). Mir Tagī adds, "However which way one recites” Sauda's marsiyahs, "tears do 


not come" (ibid.). 





197 For the Urdu text, see Saudā (1932, 2:425-50). 
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In response to Mir Tagī's criticism, Sauda concedes that the marsiyah poses a 
unique challenge among the genres of poetry because one must "connect meaning in 
thousands of colors to a single subject," namely, the Karbala narrative (ibid., 2:434). 
Saudā also admits the shortcomings of his own marsiyahs. But Saudā defends his own 
efforts, arguing that Mir Taqrs marsiyahs, while effective in the context of ritual, are 
riddled with errors in poetics that are obvious to those—such as Sauda—who are well- 
versed in poetry's rules and conventions. As Sauda writes, “it is required that one keep 
these standards in mind while composing marsiyahs, and not merely make up one's own 
rules in order to induce tears among the masses" (ibid.). Saudā then subjects one of Mir 
Taqrs marsiyahs to a line-by-line critique, pointing out numerous faults in usage, 
poetics, and prosody. 

The terms of the debate between Sauda and Mir Taqi demonstrate a clash of 
aesthetics between rekhtah and marsiyah poets as the two circles came into closer 
association after migrating to Avadh in the second half of the eighteenth century, and 
began to compare their aesthetic ideals. Mir Tagī faults Sauda for emphasizing literary 
device to such a degree that it has undermined the ritual efficacy of Sauda marsiyahs. 
Sauda, on the other hand, argues that in order to earn the respect of rekhtah poets, 
marsiyah poets must conform with poetry's rules and conventions.!?3 This debate, I 
propose, marks an early step in negotiating marsiyah’s literary acceptance outside its 
ritual context in the majlis. A similar tension within the marsiyah tradition over aesthetics 


would persist even after marsiyah had achieved its classical form, and non-marsiyah 


198 Pritchett (2001, 155) notes the irony in the fact that in Āb-e hayat Azad would later fault Sauda for 
ignoring literary devices in his marsiyahs. 
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poets had begun to praise the genre's literary qualities. Whereas Saudā chose to deal with 
Mir Taqr's criticisms in writing, in the early nineteenth century competitions over dueling 


aesthetics and rivalries between marsiyah poets would take on more direct forms.!% 


For the gazal genre, the musa arah is the traditional forum where poets gather to take 
turns reciting from their works and to receive reactions from other poets and aficionados. 
Sometimes, before a musa arah the organizer announced a farah, a specific meter and 
qafiyah-radif rhyme scheme, which all poets were bound to observe. In such tarahī 
musa arah all poets would take turns presenting what they had composed in accordance 
with these strictures. For onlookers, one of the attractions of the musa arah was the 
competition between rival poets vying against one another. During a musa arah, 
authorities in poetry were quick to challenge a poet in whose verse they identified an 
incongruous or unmetrical word, or any other deviation from the rules and conventions of 
poetry. 

Marsiyah had no forum for face-to-face poetic competition like the musa arah; 
nonetheless, rivalries between marsiyah poets featured prominently in the tradition. 
Famous rivals include Khaliq and Zamir, who were contemporaries in Lucknow in the 


early nineteenth century. Such rivalries extended to teachers and students was well. For 





199 A spirit of competition in righteous deeds is endorsed by the Quran's injunctions as well (2:148 & 
5:48). Rivalries between contemporaries feature prominently throughout Urdu's literary history, and are 
credited for spurring competitors to creative heights. These rivalries were also encouraged by patrons and 
audiences who enjoyed their sporting flavor, not unlike the well-known painting Colonel Mordaunt's Cock 
Match (1788) by Johann Zoffany which depicts Navab Asafu’d daulah participating in a cock-fight in his 
Lucknow capital among British officers and other onlookers. 
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example, Zamīr was Dabīr's teacher early on, but as Dabīr progressed, his marsiyahs 
soon came to outshine those of his teacher's. On one occasion, Zamīr and Dabīr were 
both invited to recite in the same majlis. Dabir had recently composed a brilliant new 
marsiyah, so Zamir chose this marsiyah for himself to recite in the upcoming majlis, 
intending to pass it off as his own, and Dabir resigned himself to his teacher's wish. On 
the day of the majlis, Dabīr was invited to recite first, in deference to his teacher's status. 
Seated on the minbar, Dabir changed his mind and decided to recite his own marsiyah, 
the one that Zamir was planning to recite next. As expected, Dabir's marsiyah received 
wide praise in the majlis. Zamir—who, as Dabir’s teacher, was expected to recite a 
superior marsiyah—was left with no choice then but to recite one of his own marsiyah, 
which paled in comparison to the one just recited by his prodigious student. Relations 
between Dabir and Zamir were strained ever after this incident (Pritchett 2001, 420-1). 
The most famous literary rivalry in the marsiyah tradition is that of Anis and 
Dabir, which also extended to their fanatical admirers.?9? Underlying this rivalry was the 
matter of pedigree: Anis was the fourth generation in his family's line of celebrated 
poets. He was also a Sayyid, a descendent of the family of the Prophet Muhammad and 
the Shi i Imāms. Dabīr, by contrast, was the son of a humble paper-seller, and had no 
distinguished bloodline (Pritchett 2001, 427). The two poets were known to challenge 
each other in the field of marsiyah composition: a survey of the work of the two poets 
reveals numerous examples where verses or even entire marsiyahs were apparently 


composed in direct response to the rival's composition (Mas ūd 2000, 16-29). As in the 





200 For a detailed study of this rivalry, see Mas ‘tid (2000). See also Hyder (20062, 36-38). 
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case of Saudā and Mīr Tagī, the tension in the system of aesthetics for marsiyah was at 
the heart of these rivalries. While Anīs's poetry is noted for its clarity and flow, Dabir's 
marsiyahs are more self-consciously literary, with sometimes learned references. 
Although personal relations between Anis and Dabir remained cordial, their more 
zealous supporters went to extremes to demonstrate the superiority of their preferred 
poet.29! This rivalry intensified after Anis moved to Lucknow from Faizabad in the mid- 
1840s. Nayyar Mas üd writes that Lucknow then became divided into two factions: 
Anisiye and Dabiriye, and these two groups increasingly assumed the nature of religious 
sects (firqah), a duel which came to be called—perhaps somewhat tongue-in-cheek—a 
ma rakah (battle). Mas üd quotes a contemporary source: 
The population of Lucknow became divided into two groups. One group belonged 
to the Anīsiye, and the other belonged to the Dabīriye. ... Both sects were so 
extreme in praising and glorifying their own followers that if Mir Sahab and 
Mirza Sahab were to recite their own work in the same majlis, it could result in 
blood-shed. (my translation; 2000, 48) 
This battle between Anīsiye and Dabiriye likely began as an innocuous debate over the 
literary merits of these poets' works. But the debate soon progressed to point that 
members of one group would refrain from attending a majlis of the rival poet. Or, finding 
themselves in the rival poet's majlis, supporters would walk out or sit stone-faced while 
around them devotees offered praise and were moved to tears (ibid., 46-63). Mas ūd 
presents anecdotes of entire families in Lucknow aligning themselves with one “sect” or 


the other, as well as cases of the estrangement of a family member who happened to 


favor the rival poet (ibid., 53). Anisiye and Dabiriye were known to come to blows if they 





201 Ror Azad's characterization of these literary debates, see Pritchett (2001, 424-6). 
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met in the streets, and this violence even entered the majlis. For example, Mas ūd 
describes an incident where a supporter of Anīs once beat a rival marsiyah reciter over 
the head with a staff (lāthī). The victim had been invited to replace Anīs's son who had 
fallen ill while reciting in the majlis. But this unsuspecting marsiyah reciter was attacked 
while seated on the minbar preparing to recite. Afterwards the lāthī-wielding attacker 
maintained that this reciter was unworthy of following a member of Anis's family on the 
minbar (ibid., 80-1). 

In the previous chapter, I highlighted the importance of Lucknow's marsiyah 
poets in extending the ritual and literary conventions of Avadh to distant centers. 
Likewise, in such cities as Azimabad (Patna) and Benares, devotees followed the model 
of Lucknow's residents and formed their own rival groups in support of Anis and Dabir 
(ibid., 49-51). During Anis's trip to Hyderabad, for example, an eye-witness wrote to an 
acquaintance, Everyone in the city has become admirers of Anis; that is to say, everyone 
has become Anīsiye” (ibid., 50). In their battle over these poets' respective styles and 
literary merits, groups of Anisiye and Dabiriye seem to have downplayed the ritual 
function of marsiyah: although the recitations of Anis and Dabir could have extraordinary 
effects upon devotees in the majlis, we see Anisiye and Dabīriye in their fanaticism 
denying the religious efficacy of a marsiyah that happened to be composed or recited by 


a rival. 
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The spirit of competition was later used to inspire literary production among reformist 
poets, as poetic assemblies were organized to promote the new aesthetics of ikhlāgī 
(moralistic) and "natural poetry." In May 1874, a group of poets and intellectuals 
gathered in Lahore for a meeting of the Anjuman-e Panjab (Society of Punjab). This 
meeting featured a speech on the reform of Urdu poetry by Muhammad Husain Azad 
(author of Ab-e hayāt) (Pritchett 1994, 34-5). Azad denounced the decadence and 
obscurantism of traditional Urdu poetry, which he blamed on the conventional nature of 
genres such as the gazal, and their limited number of imaginary themes. Restrained by 
these conventions, poets had regressed into displays of “exaggeration and high-flying 
fancy," and failed to cultivate simple and direct expressions of “natural” emotion. Azad 
continues: 
Eloquence is not something that flies along on the wings of exaggeration and 
high-flying fancy, or races off on the wings of rhyme, or climbs to the heavens by 
the force of verbal ingenuity, or sinks beneath a dense layer of metaphors. The 
meaning of eloquence is that happiness or sorrow, attraction or repulsion, fear or 
anger toward something—in short, whatever feeling is in our heart—should as we 
express it arouse in the listeners’ hearts the same effect, the same emotion, the 
same fervor, as would be created by seeing the thing itself. (Pritchett 1994, 34-5) 
Given the decadence of Urdu classical poetry, Āzād advises that poets now look to 
English poetry for guidance. As Azad writes: 
New kinds of jewelry and robes of honor, suited to the conditions of the present 
day, are shut up in the storage-trunks of English—which are lying right here 
beside us, but we don't realize it. (ibid., 34) 


Azàd's speech was followed by Colonel W.R.M. Holroyd, Director of Public Education, 


who encouraged poets to seek out verses "aiming at moral instruction, and presenting a 
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natural picture of our feelings and thoughts” (ibid., 35). Holroyd then proposed a new 
series of poetry gatherings for Urdu like none ever conceived: instead of being assigned a 
tarah (a set meter and rhyme scheme), poets would be instructed to compose poems on 
themes selected from the natural world (for example, the first theme was "the rainy 
season") (ibid.). 

That notion that motivated both Azad's denouncements and Holroyd's new poetry 
series was that classical Urdu poetry had been irredeemably corrupted by the decadent, 
immoral, and fantastical culture of the defunct Mughal and Navābī dynasties. Instead, 
India's Victorian milieu stressed science and progress, and the Romantic literary aesthetic 
of natural themes and direct expressions of emotion. The ideal of “natural poetry" would 
become central in efforts to reform Urdu poetry.??? Frances Pritchett explains the logic of 
this movement: 

All dimensions of poetic creation must be natural: the true, nature-born poet must 

react to the real, natural world with spontaneous, natural emotions, which he must 

then depict for his readers or hearers in the most direct, vivid, natural manner 
possible, so that they too can naturally come to share them. 

But why? Only because the semantic dice have been loaded so heavily that 
the game is over before it starts. Because anything not "natural" is, by definition, 
in one or another inherently negative state: it is affected, distorted, artificial, 
inauthentic, derivative, decadent, perverted, false. Anything not natural is, 
ultimately, “unnatural.” (Pritchett 1994, 159) 

In Urdu, the ideals of “natural poetry” were to be achieved through a radical break from 
traditional literary conventions in favor of simplicity and directness. “Natural poetry” 


encompassed both the choice of realistic, natural subjects, as well as poetic styles and 


forms free from artifice. 





202 For more on “natural poetry” in Urdu, see Pritchett (1994, 155-68). 
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Among the poets who were inspired to compose poetry for Holroyd's new series 
was Altaf Husain Hali (1837-1914). Hali was an ambitious poet and writer, then in his 
late thirties, employed by the British government in Lahore to help translate works from 
English to Urdu. Although Hali could not read English himself, he imbibed the ideals of 
English Romantic literature through these translations. The titles of the poems Hali 
composed for this series of gatherings— "Hope," "Justice," “Rainy Season," and 
"Patriotism"— suggest the sort of “natural” themes this generation of poets hoped Urdu 
would soon encompass (Pritchett 1994, 36). 

Halt would soon move to Delhi and be taken under the wing of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khān (1817-98). Khan was also devoted to the reformist ideals (and his own necari 
philosophy), especially in the area of education; his achievements included founding 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College in Aligarh in 1875. Khan became EHali's 
intellectual mentor, and he recognized in Hali a poetic talent that could help further the 
reform movement. Khan is said to have asked Hālī to compose a poem like the Marsiyah- 
e Andalus about the condition of the Muslim community (qaum) (Hameed 2003, 30). In 
response to his mentor's request, in 1879, Halt completed his poem titled Musaddas 
Madd-o jazr-e Islam (The Ebb and Flow of Islam), detailing the reasons for the decline of 


Muslim civilization.” The Musaddas was received by Hali’s mentor, Khan, with strong 





praise: 


From the moment the book reached my hand until the moment it was finished I 
could not put it down. And when it was complete, I was overcome with a sense of 
sadness that it had ended. It will be entirely correct if the modern age of Urdu 
poetry is dated from the date inscribed in Musaddas. I do not have the power of 





203 For the Urdu text and parallel English translation, see Shackle and Majeed (1997) and Hameed (2003). 
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expression to describe the elegance, beauty and flow of the poem. It is amazing 
how this factual theme, which eschews exaggeration and artifice—the hallmark of 
most poets—has been expressed by you so effectively and eloguently. (Hameed 
2003, 3104 


Here Khan praises Hali’s accomplishment: he had eschewed “exaggeration and artifice" 
and created a poem on a "factual theme," fulfilling the aims of "natural poetry" and 
aligning Urdu poetry with the aims of the reform movement. 

Just as Nasüh in Taubatu n nasūh had blamed classical poetry for his son's 
corruption and consigned a bookshelf of poetry to the flames of a bonfire, in the 
Musaddas, Hali reserves some of his harshest criticism for poets: 

The filthy archive of poetry and odes, 

more foul than a cesspool in its putridity, 

By which the earth is convulsed as if by an earthquake, 

and which makes the angels blush in heaven, 

Such is the place among other branches of learning of our literature, 
by which learning and faith are quite devastated. 

If there is a punishment for writing bad verse, 

and if it is impermissible to give tongue to vain lies, 

Then in that court of which God is the judge, 

where penalties for the good and the bad are determined, 

All sinners will be acquitted, 

while our poets fill up hell. (Shackle and Majeed 1997, 193) 
In singling out poets for this criticism, Hali demonstrates that he had taken to heart the 
ideals of “natural poetry" and the reform movement's critique of classical Urdu poetry. 


Halr's Musaddas would inspire generations of Urdu poets who accepted Hālī's criticism 


of Urdu's legacy and adopted the ideals of “natural poetry" wholeheartedly.?05 


204 For the Urdu text of this passage, see Ahmad (1987, 88). 
205 For critics of this project, see Pritchett (1994, 36-39). 
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But Halr's own relationship with Urdu's classical tradition was more complicated 
than these verses from the Musaddas would suggest. Before the failed uprising of 1857, 
Halt had run away from home in order to study at the feet of such masters of the classical 
tradition as Mirza Ghalib (Pritchett 1994, 13-15). Hālī would never completely reject the 
poetic tradition in which he was raised; rather, he remained deeply engaged with its 
legacy, sifting through the works of past masters to find pieces he could repurpose as he 
constructed a bridge between tradition and modernity. Although Hali criticized poets in 
the harshest terms, as a poet himself he recognized the power of poetry and maintained 
that if the subject and aesthetics of poetry were aligned with reformist ideals, the poet 
would become the qaum kī zabān (the voice of the community), reviving the Muslim 
community and helping it to craft a response to the challenges of modernity and 
imperialism (Hali 2001, 155). 

Hālī later presented his theory of poetry and literary aesthetics in his 
Mugaddamah-e ši r-o šā iri (Introduction to Poetry and Poetics) first published as the 
preface to his collected poems in 1890.? In this work Hali searches the traditional 
genres of poetry in order to find elements of poetics and form with which he can create 
Muqaddamah, Hali reviews the major genres of classical Urdu poetry one-by-one, 
offering a critique of each. Most, including the gazal and gasīdah, he rejects summarily 


for the narrowness of their conventions and the immorality of their themes. In his 


206 For an analysis of this text and a summary of its contents, see Steele (1981). Pritchett (1994) provides 
an intellectual biography of Hali and locates the themes of his Mugaddamah in the wider reformist literary 
movement. 
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discussion of marsiyah, however, Hali announces that this genre—as exemplified by the 
works of Anīs—is the best guide from within the classical tradition for creating the “new 
style" of ikhlāgī poetry that can revive the sense of qaumiyyat (community-ness) among 
Muslims (ibid., 156). In what follows, I consider Halr's assessment of marsiyah, and 
ultimately his arguments against its adoption for ikhlāgī poetry. As we will see, Hali’s 
rejection of marsiyah hinges on the tension in aesthetics between marsiyah’s role in ritual 
and literature, a tension that I have highlighted within the marsiyah tradition itself. 

Hali asserts that the earliest marsiyahs in Urdu were simple and direct poems 
whose predominant quality was marsiyyat (elegy-ness), as befitted marsiyah’s role in the 
ritual context of the commemorative majlis. Discussing the early history of marsiyah's 
development, Halt writes: 

The beginning of the marsiyah genre was based on a principle that nature has 

instructed in the same manner to all humans: to express grief and sorrow in 

commemoration of the dead, and to make others grieve and sorrowful by means 
of one's expression of grief and one's discourse. For these reasons, marsiyahs that 
were written in the very beginning were not longer than twenty to thirty stanzas or 
twenty to thirty verses, more or less. And they contained no other subject than 
marsiyyat (elegy-ness) or bain (lamentation). (my trnalsation; ibid., 148) 
In contrast to these early compositions, Halt praises later generations of marsiyah poets 
for their innovations, and singles out Anis as the culmination of the later marsiyah 
tradition. Hali notes the great variety of moods and subjects that marsiyah poets 
introduced such as madh and qadh (praise and criticism); fakhr and mubāhāt (pride and 
glory); and razm and bazm (battle and party) (ibid., 149). Hali describes the contributions 


of later generations of marsiyah poets: 


They gave birth to many new types of styles in Urdu poetry. In expressing each 
episode in hundreds of ways they cleared a new field for feats of the power of 
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imagination. And they [1.e. marsiyah poets] introduced poets to a large portion of 
our language, which the pens of our poets had not touched, and which had been 
restricted to the spoken language (zabān kī bolcāl). (my translation; ibid., 149) 
Hālī echoes Saudā's earlier comment on the unigue challenge of the marsiyah genre due 
to its single Karbala narrative that must be elaborated over and over. In response to this 
challenge, Hali suggests that marsiyah poets introduced new vocabulary to Urdu poetry. 
In Anis's poetry one finds the widest use of vocabulary, and his use of words and idioms 
were considered authoritative among poets (ibid., 150). Halt praises Anis again for his 
evocative descriptions of episodes within the Karbala narrative: 
Wherever he [i.e. Anis] sketched an episode or drew a picture of a natural mood 
(kaifiyat) or filled discourse with impressive colors, there one finds sufficient 
evidence that in accordance with the constraints of the times, to the extent 
possible, Mir Anis delivered Urdu poetry to the highest level. (my translation; 
ibid., 150) 
Hali credits the literary innovations of Anis's marsiyahs with widening the scope of Urdu 
poetry with such features as “natural kaifiyat.” He states that Anis's marsiyahs are also 
laudable for their emphasis on morality. 
If one views this type of marsiyah from the perspective of morality, even then in 
my opinion only the work of those people [i.e. marsiyah poets] can be assigned 
the right of being called moralistic (ikhlāgī nazm). Moreover the high level of 
morality that these people [i.e. marsiyah poets] expressed in the marsiyah, its 
equal would be difficult to find in Persian or even Arabic poetry. (my translation; 
ibid., 150) 
Given Halr's high praise for the literary innovations, natural kaifiyat, and morality of 
Anis's marsiyahs, one might suppose that Halt had at last discovered a genre from Urdu's 
classical tradition to serve as a model for the new ikhlāgī poetry. But Hali rejects the 


marsiyah as well: “I praise Mir Anis's marsiyahs and the new style of marsiyah 


composition. But I would absolutely not give the new type of poets the advice to follow 
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his marsiyah or the marsiyah composition of others" (my translation; ibid., 154). 
Although Hali states that there is “no better guide in Urdu poetry for the new style of 
poetry than the new style of marsiyah," nevertheless "the reality is that searching for such 
a model within Asiatic poetry ... is akin to the subjects of a despotic government 
searching for freedom" (my translation; ibid., 156).207 

Hali argues that the marsiyah falls short due to the tension between the genre's 
literary aspirations and ritual function. So while Hali praises Anis for many contributions 
to Urdu poetry, Halr maintains that these additions are all contrary to the quality of 
marsiyyat (elegy-ness) which is the essence of the genre. Moreover, Hali argues that Anis 
introduced these innovations due to the pressures of society and rivals, and he criticizes 
Anis for compromising his talent and good taste (ibid., 149). Although Anis's 
innovations were positive for the development of Urdu poetry generally, they were 
inappropriate for marsiyah, and so are examples of artifice and exaggeration that 
undermine the spirit of “natural poetry" (ibid., 149).2°8 To illustrate this point, Hali 
asserts that it is absurd to suppose that a poet who is engrossed in grief would express 
such emotion through elaborate literary devices: 

Inserting within a marsiyah battle and partying, praise and self-praise, head-to-toe 

descriptions, and so on; lengthy passages of glorification and slander; praise of 

horses and swords, etcetera; flights of imagination and high fantasy; and showing 


off one's poetic skills is all directly against the subject of marsiyah; as is this 
notion that someone would think carefully enough to write colorful and rhyming 


207 Here Hali uses the English words “Asiatic,” “despotic,” and “government” in his Urdu prose. 

208 Azad echoes this sentiment in Ab-e hayāt: “The truth is that the poet who composes elegies is like one 
stricken with misfortune who bewails his misery. When some loved one dies, the poor bereaved person, in 
a state of grief and sorrow, says whatever comes to his lips. Who is so heartless as to find fault? How can 
one seek out soundness and error, verbal devices and wondrous creations? These people, keeping in view 
nothing but religious faith, composed elegies and salāms. Thus they paid little heed to the grammatical 
rules of poetry—and no one objected" (Pritchett 2001, 155). 
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passages in order to express sorrow and grief on the occasion of the death of one's 
father or brother. Or that in place of sorrow and grief one would express 
eloquence and rhetorical flourish. I do not say that in composing a marsiyah one 
should absolutely not use thought and concentration and poetic devices. Rather, I 
say that as far as possible, one should expend the entire greatness of poetry on its 
language's clarity, its subjects simplicity and informality, the work’s 
effectiveness, and a show of simplicity. In this way, those verses that have been 
composed with thought and concentration, and pruning and pairing, should seem 
to drip from the poet's pen artlessly (besakhtah). (my translation; ibid., 154-5) 
Hali also sees the ritual function and subject of the marsiyah as too narrow for his 
project. The genre's emphasis on mourning and lamentation (ibid., 154), and its focus on 
the Karbala narrative does not allow marsiyah to accommodate the variety themes drawn 
from "nature" that Hali seeks to introduce (155). Moreover, characters in the marsiyah 
are portrayed as supernatural figures whom believers cannot possibly hope to emulate 
(154). And, at any rate, Anis achieved such perfection in marsiyah that today's poets 
cannot hope to reach a comparable level (154). Still, Hali found elements in the marsiyah 
genre that poets could salvage for the reformist project: 
But if someone wants to achieve perfection in writing marsiyah, for him there 
cannot be any better guide in Urdu poetry than this new style of marsiyah. If one 
ignores those elements in the work of the senior poets which are against the glory 
(san) of marsiyyat (elegy-ness), then the seeker of art can learn an extremely 
valuable lesson from this [i.e. style of marsiyah]. (my translation; ibid., 156) 
In conclusion, Hali decides that marsiyah fails as a model for his ikhlaqi poetry and 
recommends that Urdu poets seek inspiration in Azad's “jewels and robes of honor ... 
shut up in the storage-trunks of English" (157). 
In his search of a traditional genre that can be adopted as a model for ikhlāgī or 


"natural poetry" Hali dismisses marsiyah with a rhetorical flourish. But given his 


generally positive assessment of the genre, and the rather inconsequential faults he 
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outlines, one may guestion whether his dismissal, written a decade after his Musaddas, 
was not somewhat disingenuous. How else can we explain the fact that Halr chose 
marsiyah's form for his most famous reformist work, Musaddas, and furthermore, chose 
to begin this poem with a rubdi, just as a marsiyah reciter would traditionally begin a 
recitation in the majlis? As discussed in earlier chapters, the form and language of 
marsiyah was crafted by poets over many generations, with elements borrowed and 
adapted from other genres such as gazal and gasīdah, along with a synthesis of features 
from both Indic and Persianate literary traditions. Marsiyah accommodated great 
flexibility and allowed emotional sophistication as it progressed through various sections. 
Hali himself, as we have seen, praised Anis for his natural kaifiyat, a key element in the 
new aesthetics of “natural poetry" that Halt and others of his generation were keen to 
promote. I argue that Hali—despite his dismissal—was heavily indebted to the marsiyah 
tradition in composing his Musaddas and in reforming Urdu poetry. Likewise, poets such 
as Muhammad Igbāl (1877-1938) in his Sikvá also owed a large debt to the marsiyah 
tradition. 

Perhaps it was Halrs aesthetic qualms about the supposed artifice and 
extraneousness of the marsiyah for its ritual context that caused him to downplay just 
how well-suited marsiyah was to his project. I suggest that it was the dismissal of the 
marsiyah as a religious genre—not unlike the bigrā šā ir criticism which had 
marginalized marsiyah in the eighteenth century—which led reformist critics of classical 
Urdu poetry to discount marsiyah. Yet, while genres such as gazal and masnavī were an 


easy target for such critics, many of the shortcomings that they identified in the classical 
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tradition had long been addressed in the marsiyah genre. It is no coincidence that in his 
Musaddas, Hali coopted the elements he had praised in Anīs's marsiyahs—the wide 
scope of emotions and subjects, vast vocabulary, continuous narrative, and natural 
kaifiyat—which he repurposed to chronicle the decline of the Muslim community. 
Viewed in this light, the marsiyah tradition appears as a poetic and aesthetic bridge that 
Halt used to span traditional literature and modernity, and to respond to the challenges of 
imperialism. 

In this dissertation I have traced the development of the Urdu marsiyah tradition, 
its form, language, and aesthetics, its system of patronage, the changing status of its 
poets, and the tensions and ambivalences that shaped the evolution of the genre. I have 
highlighted the dynamism of the marsiyah tradition, both with respect to the genre's 
literary features, as well as in the lives of its poets and the transformation of their roles 
and status. A central aim of this study has been to demonstrate how such changes in the 
marsiyah tradition were directly tied to larger social, political, and religious trends of the 
period, with patronage of the wealthy and powerful a key bond to larger projects to 
cultivate ideological and regional identities, such as the Navabs’s efforts to promote Shi'i 
identity and ritual life in Avadh. This study contributes to a greater understanding of the 
process of Urdu's rise from a local vernacular to a translocal, cosmopolitan literary 
tradition. From the early 1700s to the mid-1800s and beyond, I have argued, marsiyah 
poets were at the vanguard of crafting literary elements of Urdu and creating links to 
patrons, and political and ideological projects. Marsiyah poets were not passive or limited 


to pre-determined associations based on status, religion, language, or other aspects of 
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their identities. Rather, marsiyah poets actively adapted their poetry and personas, as well 
as their relations to systems of power, religion, and patronage to best suit their aesthetic 


aims, ritual roles, and literary ambitions. 
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Appendix 
Published Editions of Mīr Anīs's Marsiyahs 


The lack of consolidated bibliographic records, especially for works published in Urdu, is 
a serious encumbrance for scholars of Urdu literature. The following is a list of what I 
consider the most significant published editions of Mīr Anīs's marsiyahs arranged in 
chronological order. The number of marsiyahs in each edition is given in parenthesis 
following the citation. For more information about these and other editions, see Husain 
(1977-80), Kašmīrī (1979, 14-27), Sarmadī (1990, 520-26), Safdar (2009, 165-67), and 
Stark (2007, 500-504). 


The most influential edition of Mir Anis's marsiyahs was originally published in four 
volumes by Naval Kishore in Lucknow. This edition has been reprinted and reedited 
several times, making its publication history rather complicated. To the best of my 
knowledge, the earliest volume of this edition was first published in 1876 under the title 
majmū ah-e marsiyah-e Mir Anis, and the remaining three volumes were published by 
1880 (c.f. Stark 2007, 501, 504). Naval Kishore published this again as a four volume set 
from Kanpur in 1892. This collection was later edited and published by Tej Kumar in 
1937 under the title marāsī-e Mir Anis marhüm. An eighth edition appeared in 1958, 
followed by a ninth edition in 1976, edited by Muhazzab Lakhnavi. This edition was 
reprinted in 2004 and contains a total 108 marsiyahs. 


1895. Marsiyah-hà-e Mir Anis marhüm [jild-e panjum]. Edited by Mirza Muhammad 
Mahdi Lakhnavi. Lucknow: Matba -e Ja fari. (21) 


1901. Marasi-e Anis: jild-e panjum [qadim]. Edited by Sayyid Abdu' 1 Husain. Lucknow: 
Matba -e dabdabah-e Ahmadī. (20) 


1901. Marasi-e Anis: jild-e sisum [qadim]. 2 vols. Edited by Sayyid Abdu 1 Husain. 
Lucknow: Matba‘-e dabdabah-e Ahmadi. (24) 


1909. Marsiyah-hā-e Mir Anis sāhib: jadid jild-e panjum. Edited by Sayyid Abdu 1 
Husain. Lucknow: Matba -e sahi. (18) 


1914. Marsiyah-hā-e Mir Anis sahib: jadīd jild-e sisum. Edited by Sayyid Abdu’! Husain. 
Lucknow: Matba -e sahi. (29) 


1921-30. Marāsī-e Anis. 3 vols. Edited by Sayyid Alī Haidar Tabātabāī Nazm Lakhnavi. 
Badayün: Nizāmī Press. (77) 


(1931) 1956. Rüh-e Anis. 2nd ed. Lucknow: Kitab nagar [originally published in 
Allahabad by Indian Press]. (7) 
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1951-1954. Vagār-e Anīs. 2 vols. Edited by Muhazzab Lakhnavī. Lucknow: United India 
Press (vol 1.); Lucknow: Sarfarāz Qaumi Press (vol. 2). (12) 


1959. Marāsī-e Anis mukammal. 4 vols. Edited by Naib Husain Naqvi Amrohavi. Lahore: 
Saikh Gulàm ‘Ali and Sons. (119) 


1961. Marāsī-e Anis. 2 vols. Edited by Mirza Ahmad Abbas. Karachi: Bookland. 2 vols. 
(47) 


1972-84. Javāhirāt-e Anis. 3 vols. Edited by Mirza Amir Alī Jaunpurī. Lucknow: Urdu 
Publishers. (62) 


(1977-80) 1990. Anis ke marsiye. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Edited by Salihah ‘Abid Husain. ed. 
New Delhi: Taraggī Urdu Bureau. (45) 


1979. Bāgiyāt-e Anis. Edited by Akbar Haidarī Ka$miri. Lucknow: Muhammadī 
Publishers. (26) 


1990. Bazm-e Anis: Intikhāb-e marāsī-e Anis. Edited by Nayyar Mas ‘tid. Lahore: Rahbar 
Printers. (12) 


1990. Anis: Gair matbū ‘ah marsiye. Edited by Sihab Sarmadi. New Delhi: Markazi Anis 
sadī Committee. (33) 
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Glossary 


āšig-mizāj: the nature of an ideal lover, especially as associated with the main character 
of the gazal. See Chapter 5. 


dah majlis: lit. “ten assemblies"; a genre of elegiac literature organized around a 
continuous narrative which is divided into chapters. 


dīvān: a collection of a poet's works, especially gazals. 
gazal: a genre of love poetry. 

hindustāniyyat: lit. Indian-ness. See Chapter 3. 

ikhlāgī: moralistic, didactic. See Conclusion. 


Imam: religious leader, e.g. the succession of Imams acknowledged by Twelver Shi as. 
See Chapter 2. 


imāmbārah: a building constructed for the congregation of majālis and for housing 
ta ziyahs. 


khil at: a robe of honor. See Chapter 5. 
kulliyāt: an author's collected works. 


majlis: (plu. majālis) an assembly, especially for the commemoration of the marytrs of 
Karbala and the recitation of risa: adab. 


marsiyah: elegy. 


masnavī. a form of Persianate poetry, usually featuring a continuous narrative. It follows 
the rhyme scheme AA, BB, CC, etc. 


mātam: ritual self-flagellation. 

minbar: a pulpit. 

mubkī and ģair-mubkī: lit. “tear-inducing vs. non-tear-inducing"; i.e. verses which evoke 
tragedy and pathos, versus those that highlight heroic fortitude and affirmation of 


faith. See Chapter 2. 


murabba ` a form of poetry having four lines per stanza. It typically follows the rhyme 
scheme AAAA, BBBA, etc. See Chapter 3. 
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mušā arah: an assembly for the recitation of poetry, especially ģazals. 


musaddas: a form of poetry having six lines per stanza. It typically follows the rhyme 
scheme AAAA BB, CCCC DD, etc. 


nadim: a boon companion. See Chapter 5. 


premākhyān: a genre of narrative poetry associated with medieval Avadhi literature, 
especially the Sufi romances. See Chapter 3. 


gāfiyah-radīf: The basis of rhyme in Persian and Urdu. The rhyming portion of lines is 
called gāfiyah, and the verbatim portion that follows is called radif. See Chapter 
2. 

qasidah: panegyric. See Chapter 5. 


rāga: a system of arranging the pitches of musical phrases. This is the basis for the 
creation of melody in Indian classical music. 


rauzah-khvān: a reciter of prose elegiac literature, especially Rauzatu’s suhada (Garden 
of Martyrs), a Persian prose text by Husain Vā'iz Kasifi. See Chapter 2. 


risāī adab: a general term that encompasses the various genres of elegiac literature. See 
Chapter 2. 


rubāī: a form of poetry in Persian and Urdu characterized by its four-line structure. It 
follows the rhyme scheme AABA. 


salām: a genre of risa: adab. It typically follows the rhyme scheme AA, BA, CA, etc. 


sarāpā: lit. “head to toe." The section of a marsiyah devoted to the description of a 
character' s appearance. 


ta ziyah: a replica of the tomb of a Shi'i Imam. 


tagazzul: lit. *eazal-ness"; the use of elements associated with the gazal in other genres 
of poetry. See Chapter 3. 


takhallus: a pen-name, usually inserted into the final verse of a poem. 


tavāif: a courtesan. 
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tazkirah: a biographical encyclopedia; when organized around poets, a tazkirah typically 
includes a brief prose biography and samples of verses for each entry. 


tīp: the last two lines of a musaddas stanza. See Chapter 3. 
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